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EDITOR: PREFAC E. 


Fk ſchoolmen had formerly a very exadt way 
T of computing the abilities of their Saints or 
Authors. Eſcobar, for inſtance, was ſaid to have learns 
ing as five, genius as four, and gravity as ſeven, Ca- 
ramuel was greater than he, His learning was as 
eight, his genius as ſix, and his gravity as thirteen, 
Were I to eſtimate the merits of our Chineſe Philoſo- 
pher by the ſame ſcale, I would not heſitate to ſtate his 
genius ftill higher ; but as to his learning and gravity, 
theſe I think might ſafely be marked as nine hundred 
and ninety-nine, within one degree of abſolute frigidity. 
Yet upon his firſt appearance here, many were angry 
not to find him as ignorant as a Tripoline ambaſſador, 
or an envoy from Mujac, They were ſurpriſed to 
find a man born ſo far from London, that ſchool of 
prudence and wiſdom, endved even with a moderate 
capacity, They expreſſed the ſame ſurpriſe at bis 
knowledge that the Chineſe do at ours. © How comes 
it (ſaid they), that the Europeans, ſo remote from Chi- 
na, think with ſo much juſtice and preciſion? They 
have never read our books, they ſcarccly know even. 
our letters, and yet they talk and reaton juſt as we 
do.”* The truth is, the Chineſe and we are pretty 
much alike, Different degr ces of refinement, and not 
of diſtance, mark the diſtinctions among mankind. 
1 Is Comte, vol. I. p. 210. 
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Savages of the moſt oppoſite climates have all but one 


character of improvidence and rapacity ; and tutored 
nations, however ſeparate, make uſe of the very ſame 


methods to procure refined enjoyment. 
Thule diſtinctions of polite nations are few; but ach 


as are peculiar to the Chinele, appear in every page 


of the tollowing cor reſpondence. Ihe metaphors and 
alluſions are all drawn irom the Eaſt. Their formality 
our author carefully preſerves. Many of their favour. 
ite tenets in morals are illuſtrated. The Chineſe are 
always conciſe, ſo is he; ſimple, ſo is he. The Chineſe 
are grave and ſententious, ſo is he. But in one par- 
ticular, the reſemblance is peculiarly ſtriking : the 


_ Chineſe are often dull; and ſo is he. Nor has my af. 


ſiſtance been wanting. We are told in an old romance, 


of a certain knight-crrant and his horſe who contract 
ed an intimate friencthip. The horſe moſt ulually 
| bere the knight, but in caſes of extraordinary dil: 
patch, the knight returned the favour, and carried his 
| horſe. Thus in the intimacy between my author and 


me, he has uſually given me a lift of his eaſtern ſub- 


limity, and I have ſometimes given him a return of 
my colloquial eaſe. 


Yet it appears ſtrange in * ſeaſon of panegyric, 
when ſcarce an author paſſes unpraiſed either by bis 
friends or himſelf, that ſuch merit as our Philoſopher's 


ſhould be forgotten. While the epitkets of ingenious, 
copious, elaborate, and refined, are laviſhed among 


the mob, like medals at a coronation, the lucky prizes 


fall on every fide, but not one on him. I could on 
this occaſion make myſelf melancholy, by conſidering 


the capriciouſneſs of public taſte, or the mutability 
| | 6! 
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of fortune; bat during this fit of morality, | leſt my 


reader ihovld ſleep, I'll take a n. Jy myſelt, and when 
I awake tell him my dream. 


I imagined the Thames was frozen over, and I ſtood 
by its ſide. Several booths were erected upon the ice, 


and I was told by one of the ſpectators, that FASHION 


Falk was going to begin. He added, that every 
author who would carry his works there, might pro- 


bably find a very good reception. I was reſolved how- - 


ever to oblerve the humours of the place in ſafety from 
the ſhore, ſenſible that ice was at beſt precarious, and 
having been always alittle cowardly in my fleep. 

Several of my acquaintance ſcemed much more hardy 


than I, and went over the ice with intrepidity. Some 


carried their works to the fair on ledges, ſome en 
carts, and thoſe which were more voluminous were 
conveyed in waggons. Their temerity aſtoniſhed me. 


I knew their cargoes were heavy, and «expected every 


moment they would have gone to the bottom. They 


all entered the fair, however, in ſafety, and each 
ſoon after returned to my great ſurpriſe, highly ſatiſ- 
hed with his entertainment, and the bargains he had 


brought away. 

The ſucceſs of ſuch cd at laſt began to operaie 
vpon me. If theſe, cried I, meet with favour and 
lafety, ſome luck may, perhaps, for once attend the 
unfortunate. I am reſolved to make a new adventure. 
The furniture frippery, and fire-works of China, have 
long been faſhionably bought up. I'll try the fair 


with a ſmall cargo of Chineſe morality. If the Chi- 


neſe have contributed to vitiate our taſte, I'll try how 


far they can help to improve our Arms But 
A3 e 
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28 others have driven into the market 1 in waggons, Pl 


cautionfly begin by venturing with a wheel-barrow, 


Thus reſolved, I baled up my goods, and fuirly ventu- 


red; when, upon juſt entering the fair, I fancied the 
ice that had ſupported an hundred waggons before, 


cracked under me and wheel. e and all went 
to the bottom. To 

Upon awaking from my reverie, with the fright, I 
could not help wiſhing that the pains taken in giving this 
correſpondence an Engliſh dreſs had been employed itt 
contriving new political ſyſtems, or new plots for 
farces. I might then have taken my ſtation in the 


world, either as a poet or a philoſopher ; and made 


one in thole little ſocieties where men club to raiſe each 
others reputation, But at preſent I belong to no par- 


ticular claſs. I reſemble one of thoſe ſolitary animals, 


that, has been forced from its foreſt to gratify human 


curioſity. My earlieſt wiſh was to eſcape unheeded 
through life: but I have been ſet up for halfpence, 


to fret and {camper at the end of my chain. Though 


none are injured by my rage, I am naturally too ſa- 
vage to court any friends by fawning; too obſtinate 
to be taught new tricks; and too improvident to mind 
what may happen: I am appeaſed, though not con- 
tented: too indolent for intrigue, and too timid to 
: puſh for favour, Jam But what ſignifies. what 1 am. 
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To Mr *#+* Merchant in London. 


411 ==: Ad. = 
OURS. of the I 2th inſtant, covering two bills, 

one on Meſſ. R. and D. value 478 1. 105 and. 

the other on Mr *“ *, value 2851, duly eame to 5 
band; the for mer of which met with honour, but the 
other has been trifled with, and I am afraid wil be 
returned proteſted. | | 

The bearer of this is my friend, ch let him 
be yours. He is a native of Honan in China, and 
one who did me ſignal ſervices when he was a manda- 
zine, and I a factor at Canton. By frequently con- 44 
verſing witht le Engliſh there, he has learned the lan- 1 
guage, thongh entirely a ſtranger to their manners and 
euſtoms, I am told he is a philoſopher ; I am ſure he 
is an honeſt man; that to you will be his beſt recom- 
mendation, next to the vonſideration of luis being the 
Tiend of, . ö 


| Yours &c- 


7d. 
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From Lien Chi Altangi to ITY Merchant in A 


ſterdam. 


" Friend of my heart, EN Lond, 
M4 Y the wings of peace reft upon thy dwelling, and 


the ſhield of conſcience preſerve thee from vice and 
miſery : for all thy favours accept my gratitude and 


eſteem, the only tributes a poor philoſophic wanderer 


can return, Sure fortune is refolved to make me un- 


happy, when ſhe gives others a power of teſtifying 


_ their friendſhip by actions, and leayes me only words 
to exhreis the {incerity of mine. | 


I am per'ectly ſenſible of the delicacy by which you 


leaves to lellen your own merit and: my. obliga- 


tions, By calling your late inſtances of friendſhip only 


arc turn for former favours, you would induce me to 


impute to your juttice what I owe to your generoſity, 
The ſervices I did you at Canton, juſtice, humanity, 


and my office bade me perform; thele you have done 


me finc my arrival at Amſterdam, no laws obliged 


5 yon to, no juſtice required; even half your favours 


ould have been gooey than my moſt t ſanguine _ 


5 tations 


The ſum of money therefore which you privately 
conveyed into my baggage, when | was leaving Ho!- 


and, and which I was ignorant of till my arrival in 
Fa n, I muſt beg leave to return. Vou have been 
roch merchant, and I a ſcholar: You conſequently 


7 uoney better than I. You can find pleaſure In 
9 5 e 
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faperfluity, I am perfectly contented with what is ſuf- 
ficient : take therefore. what is yours ; it may give yon 
fome pleaſure, even though you have no occaſion to 


uſe it; my happineſs it cannot improve, for 1 have 


already all that I want. 
My paſſage by ſea from Rotterdam to Enghand was 


more painful to me than all the j journies I ever made 
on land. I have traverſed the immeaſurable wilds of 
Mogul Tartary ; felt all the rigours of Siberian ſkies, 


I have had my repoſe an hundred times diſturbed by 
invading ſavages, and have ſeen, without ſhrinking, 
the defart ſands rife like a trovbled ocean al} around 


me: againſt theſe calamities I was armed with reſo- 


Jution ; but in my paſſage to England, though no— 


thing occurred that gave the mariners any unealineſs, 
yet to one who was never at ſea before, all was a ſub- 
je& of aſtoniſhment and terrer. To find the land diſ. 
appear, to ſee our ſhip mount the waves quick as an 
arrow from the Tartar bow, to hear the wind howl: = 
ing through the cordage, to feel a ſickneſs which de- | 


preſſes even the ſpirits of the brave; theſe were un- 
expected diſtreſſes, and conſequeinly aſſaulted me un- 
prepared to receive them. | 


You men of Europe think nothing of a voyage by 


fea, With us cf China, a man who bas been from 


ſight of land is regarded upon his return with admi- 
ration. I have known ſome provinces where there is 


not even a name ſor the ocean. What a ſtrange peo- 
ple therefore am | got amongſt, who have founded an 


empire on this unſtable element, who build cities upon 
billows that riſe bigher than the mountains of Tipar- 


tala, 
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di | tala, and make the deep more formidable Ton the 
wildeſt tempeſt. 


Such accounts as theſe, l muſt confeſs, were my fir 


'F motives for ſeeing England. Theſe induced me to 
| undertake a journey of ſeven hundred painful days, in 
| | order to examine into opulerce, buildings, ſciences, 
N 5 arts, and manufactures, on the ſpot. Judge then how 


great is my diſappointment on entering London, to {ce 
no ſigns of that opulence ſo much talked of abroad: 
wherever I turn, Iam preſented with a gloomy ſolem- 
nity in the houſes, the ſtreets, and the inhabitants: 
none of that beautiful gilding which makes a principal 
ornament in the Chineſe architecture. The ſtreets of 
Nankin are ſometimes ſtrewed with gold leaf; very 
different are thoſe of London: in the midſt of their 
pavements, a preat lazy puddle moves muddily along; 


neſs, crowd up every paſlage ; fo that a ſtranger, in- 


if he has time to eſcape from being cruſhed to pieces. 
"The houſes borrow very few ornaments from archi- 

: e Gere ; their chief decoration ſeems to be a paltry 
piece of painting, hung out at their doors or windows, 
at once a proof of their indigen#e and vanity—their 
vanity, in each having one of thoſe pictures expoſed to 
public view ; and their indigence, in being unable to 
get them better painted, In this reſpect, the fancy of 
| their painters is alſo deplorable. Could you believe 
At? 1 have ſeen five black lions and three blue boats, 
in leſs than a circuit of halt a mile; and yct you 
| know that animals of theſe colours are no where to 


heavy laden machines, with wheels of unwieldy thick» 


ſtead of finding time for obſervation, is often happy 
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be found, except in the wild imaginations of Db. 


rope. 


From theſe e in their buildings, and 


from the diſmal look of the inhabitants, I am induced 
to conclude that the nation is actually poor; and that, 


like the Perſians, they make a fplendid figure every 


where but at home. The proverb of Xixofou is, that : 
a man's riches may be ſeen in his eyes; if we judge 
of the Englith by this rule, chere is not I poorer na- 


tion under the ſun. 


I have been here but two days, 10 will not be haſty | 


in my deciſions : ſuch letters as I ſhall write to Fipſihi 


in Moſcow, I beg you'll endeavour to forward with | 
| all diligence ; I ſhall ſend them open, in order that 
you may take copies or tranſlations, as you are equal- 
ly verſed in the Dutch and Chineſe languages. Dear 

triend, think of my abſence with regret, as l ſincere- 
ly regret yours; even while I ee 1 lament our 


leparation. Fare wel. 


LETTER III. 


"a Lien Chi Altangi, 10 the care of Fipſi bs, reſi dent 
in Moſcow ; to be forwarded by the Ruſſian Caravan 


to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſident in the Ceremonial Aca- 
demy at fa, in China. 


HIN K not, 0 thou euide of my ven! that 


abſence can impair my reſpect, or interpoſing 


trackleſs deſarts blot your reverend figure from my 


memory. The farther I travel, I feel the pain of ſe- 


paration with ſtronger force; thoſe ties that bind me 


to 
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to my native country, and you, are ſtill unbroken, 
By every remove, I only drag a greater length of chain, 
Could 1 find aught worth tranſmitting from ſo re. 
mote a region as this to which I have wandered, I 
ſhould gladly ſend it ; but inſtead of this, you mult be 
contented with a renewal of my former profeſſions, and 
an imperfect account of a people with whom J am as 
yet but ſuperficially acquainted. The remarks of a 
man who has been but three days in the country, can 
only be thoſe obvious circumſtances which force them- 
ſelves upon the imagination : I conſider myſelf here as 
a newly created being introduced into a new world; 

every object ſtrikes with wonder and ſurpriſe. Tue 
imagination {till unſated, ſeems the only active princi- 
ple of the mind. The moſt trifling occurrences give 


_ pleaſure, till the gloſs of novelty is worn away. When 
1 have ceaſed to wonder, I may poſſibly grow wiſe; 


1] may then call the reaſoning principle to my aid, and 
compare thoſe objects with each other, which were * 
fore examined without reflection. 

Behold me then in London, gazing at the ſtrangerz 
and they at me. It ſeems they find ſomewhat abſurd 
in my figure; and had 1 been never from home, it is 
poflible 1 might find an infinite fund of ridicule in 
theirs ; but by long travelling l am taught 10 Javgh at 
folly alone, and to find nothing truly ridiculous but 
villainy and vice. | | 

When I had juſt quitted my native country, and 
erofſed the Chineſe wall, I fancied every deviation from 
| the cuſtoms and manners of China was a departing 
from nature J. ſmiled at the blue lips and red fore: 
| heads 


ih - 
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heads of the Tongueſe and could bardly- contain. 
when I ſaw the Daures dreſs their heads with horns ; | 
the Oſtiacks powdered with red earth; and the Cal- 
muck beauties, tricked out in all the finery of ſheep- 
kin, appeared highly ridiculous ; but I ſoon percei- 
yed that the ridicule lay not in them but in me; that 
| falſely condemned others of abſurdity, becauſe they 
happened to differ from a ſtandard or Oey founded 
in prejudice or partiality. 

I find no pleaſure therefore in taxing the Engliſh 
with departing from nature in their external appearance, 
| which is all IJ yet know of their character; it is poſſible 
they only endeavour to improve her ſimple plan, ſince 
every extrayagance in dreſs proceeds from a defire of 
becomiug more beautiful than nature made - us - and 
this is o harmleſs a vanity, that I not only pardon but 
approve it: A deſire to be more excellent than others 
is what actually makes us ſo; and as thouſands find a 
livelihood in fociety by ſuch appetites, none but the 
nor ant inveigh againſt them. | | 
„ WH You are not inſenſible, moſt reverend Pa Hoam, 
rd what numberleſs trades, even among the Chineſe, ſub- 
18 iſt by the harmleſs pride of each other. Your nole- 
in borers, ſeet- ſwathers, tooth-ſtainers, eye brow pluck- 
at ers, would all want bread, ſhould their neighbours 
but MW want vanity. Theſe vanities, however, employ much 

fewer hands in China than in England; and a fine 
and {Wrzntleman, or a fine lady, here dreſſed up to the fa- 
om Lion, ſeems ſcarcely to have a ſingle limb that does 
ing ot ſufter ſome diſtortions from my art. 
te. Vor l. | n no 
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To make a fine gentleman, ſeveral trades are fre. 
quired, but chiefly a barber : you have undoubtedly 
heard of the Jewiſh champion, whoſe ſtrength Jay jy 
bis hair : one would think that the Engliſh were for 
x pPlaeing all u iſdom there. To appear wile, nothing 
more is requiſite here, than for a man to borrow hair 
from the heads of all liis neighbours, and clap it like 
a buſh on his own : the diſtributors of law and pliyſic 
ſtick on ſuch quantities, that it is almoſt impoſſible, 
even in idea, to diſtinguith between the head and hair, 
Thoſe whom I have been now deſcribing affect the 
gravity of the lion: thoſe I am going to deſcribe more 
_ reſemble the pert vivacity of ſmaller animals. The 
barber, who is ſtill maſter of the ceremonies, cuts thei; 
EY 7 hair cloſe tothe crown; and then, with a compoſition 
BAL | _ of meal and hog's lard, plaiſters the whole in ſuch a 
manner as to make it impoſlible to diſtinguiſh whe- 
; | ther the patient wears a cap or a plaiſter: but to make 
. e picture more perfectly ſtriking, conceive the tail 
8 Ff ſome beaſt, a greyhound'stail, or a pig's tail, for in. 
Fi : Mas ſtance, appended to the back of the head, and reach- 
ing down to that place where tails in other animals are 


_ generally ſeen to begin; thus be-tailed and be-powder- 
ed, the man of taſte fancies he improves in beauty, 
dxeſſes up his hard- featured face in ſmiles, and at- 
tempts to look hide ouſly tender. 'Thus equipped, he 

is qualified to make love, and hopes for ſucceſs more 
from the powder on the outſide of his head, than tlie 

| ſentiments within. . | | 5 
Yet when J conſider what fort of a creature the fin 
lady is, to whom ke 1s is fur poſed to pay his addreſſes, !! 


15 
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15 not ſtrange to find him thus equipped in order to 
pleaſe. She ie herſelf cvery whit as fond of powder, 
and tails, and hog's lard as he: to ſpeak my ſecret ſen- 


timents, molt reverend Fum, the ladies here are hor- 


ridly ugly; I can hardly endure the ſight of them; 
they no way reſemble the beanties of China: the EA. 
ropeans have a quit diflerent iden of beauty from us; 


when I reflect on the ſmall footed perfections of an 


Eaſtern beauty, how is it poſſible J ſhould have eyes 
for a Woman whole feet are ten inches tong ! 1 ſhall. 
never forget the beauties of my native city of Nang- 
few. How very broad their faces; how very fhore 
their noſes ; how very little their eyes; how very thin 
their lips; how very black their teeth; the ſnow on 
the tops of the Bao is not fairer than their cheeks; and 35 
their eye brows are ſmall as the line by the pencil of 
Quamſi. Here a lady with ſuch perfections would bæ 


frightſul; Dutch and Chineſe beauties indeed have. 


ſome rc! mblarce, but Fnyliſh women are entircly 


different; red cheeks, big eyes, and teeth of a nit. 


vous whiteneſs, are net only ſcen here, but wilhed 


for; and then they have {uch maſcuh ne cet, as aGtu- 


ally ſerve firms for walking ! 


Yet uumcieil as nature has been, tiicy ſec reſolved ic 
onto her in imkinducts ; they ale white Pow der, bine 
eder, aud black powder for heir hair, and! ance 


pawader for the race Ou ſome particular Gee: 4115 . 


5 42 | 
Fhey like to have the face of varicus oats, - A 


among the Tartars of Corcki, frequently ſlichir 9 on 
with ſpittle, litle black patches on every part of it, 


except on the tp of the note, which. 1 have never {ecr 
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with a patch. Vou'll have a better idea ef their may. 
ner of placing theſe ſpots, when I have finiſhed a map 
of an Engliſn face patch'd up to the faſhion, which 
mall ſhortly be lent to increaſe your curious collection 
of painting, medals and monſters. | 

But what ſurpriſes more than all the jeſt i is, what J 


have Juſt now been credibly informed of by one of this 
| country; “ Moſt Lad les here, gays he, have two faces; 


one tace to Jeep in, and another to ſhew in company; 


the firſt is generally reſerved for the huſband and fa. 


mily at home, the other put on to pleaſe ſtrangers 


abroad ; this family-face is often indifferent enough, 


but the out-door one looks ſomething better; this is 


always made at the toilet, where the looking: glaſe, 
and toad-eater fit in council and ſettle the ag tb 
of the day.“ | 


J cannot aſcertain the truth of this remark ; z how- 
ever, it is actually certain, that they wear more cloaths 
within doors than without; and I have ſeen a lady who 
| teemed to ſhudder at a breeze in her own apartment, 


' +ppear half naked in the ſtreeis. Farewel, 


L ES IF. EK IV. 
T7 the fame. 


TUE Enlif ſeem as ſilent as the Japaneſe, yet 


vainer than the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my 


arrival, [ attributed that reſerve to modeſty, which | 
now find has its or igin in price. Condeſcend to aqdreſs 
them firſt, and you are ſure of their acquaintauce; 

ſtoop to flattery, and you conciliate their friendſhip and 


citcem.. They bear hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the 
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mileries of life without ſhrinking : danger only call, 


forth their fortitude; they cven exult in calamity ; bur 


contempt is what they cannot bear. An Englithman. 


| fears eontempt more than death: he often flies to death 


as a refuge from its pretſure ; and dies When he fancies 
the world has ceaſed to eſteem him. 5 
Pride ſeems the ſource not only of their national vis 


ces, but of their national viriues. An Englinman 
is taught to love his * ing as his friend, but to acknowW- 
: ledge no other maſter than the laws which himlelf has 


ibs wo ene; - He deſpiſes thoſe nations, who, 


| that. one may be tree, are all content to be ſlaves; 


who firſt lift a tyrant into terror, and then ſhrink un- 


| der his power as it delegated from heaven, Liberty is 
echoed in all their allemblies, and thoutands might be : 
1 found ready to offer up their lives for the found, though 
| perhaps not one of all the rumber underitands its 


meaning. The loweſt mechanic however looks upon 


| it as his duty to be a waickſul guardian of his coun- 
 try's freedom, and often uſes a language that might 
| ſeem haughty, even in the month of the great empe- 
| ror Who traces his anceſtry to the moon. 


A few days ago, paſſing by one of their priſons, | 


could not avoid ſtopping, in order to liſten to a dia- 


jogue which 1 thought might afford me ſome enter- 
tainment. The converſation was carried on between 


2 debtor through the grate of his priſon, A porter, wha 
| had ſtopped to reſt his burthen, and a ſoldier at the 


window. The ſubjc& was upon a threatened invaſion 
m France, and each jcemed extremely anxious to 
5 0 his country from the impending danger. % For 


83. | : | ny 
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triends, liberty is the Engliſhman's prerogative; we 
muſt preſerve that at rhe expence of our lives; of that 


: pected that men who are ilaves themlelves, would pre. 
| Ay, flaves, cries the porter, they are all ſlaves, fit only 


10 carry burthens every one of them. Before I would 
itoop to flavery, may this be my poiſon (and he held 


much awe, (fervemly cried ont), It is not fo much our 
liberties as our religion that would ſuffer by ſuch a 


ſeverity of national atercation with the blandiſh- 


ly Gazettes, as with us at China, But as in ours, the 
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my part, (cries the priſoner ), the greateſt of my appre. 
henſions is for our freedom: if the French ſhould co. 
quer, what would become of Englith liberty. My de; 


the French {hall never deprive us: it is not to be ex. 


ſerve our freedom ſhould they happen to conquer” 


the goblet in his hand), may this be my „ 
would ſooner VR for a ſoldier. 
The ſoldier, taking the goblet from bis friend; Wit! 


change: Av, our religion, my lads. May the devil fink 
me into flames, (ſuch was the folemnity of his adjui a- 
tion), if the French fhould come over, but our reli gen 
would be utterly undone. So ſaying, inſtead of a liba- 
tion, he applied the goblet to his lips, and confirmed 
his {entiments with a ceremony of the moiſt Per lever 
ring deyotion. . | 
In ſhort, every man here pretends to be a politi- 
cian; even the fair ſex are ſemctimes found to mix the 


ments of love, and often become conquerors by more 
weapous of deſtruction than their eyes. 


This univerſal pation for politics is gratified by Dai 


emperor endeavours to inſtrud his people, in theirs 
ke people endeavour to inſtruct the adminiſtration, 
| Lou 
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| You mult not, however, imagine, that they who com 
pile theſe papers have any actual knowledge of the 
politics, or the government of a ſtate; they only col- 


TI ect their materials from the oracle of fume coflee- 
at houſe, Which oracle has himſelf gathered them the 
* night before from a beau at a gaming table, who has 
e. pillaged his knowledge from a great man's porter, 
* who has had the information from the great man's 
ly WW gentleman, who las invented the whole {tory for his | 
id own amuſement the night preceding. 

ld The Engliſh | in general ſcem fonder of gaining the 6 
t | efleem than the love of thoſe they converte with: this 


gives a formality to their amuſements; their gayeſt 
un converſations have fometking too wiſe fer innocent re- 
our laxation ; thongh in company you are ſeldom diſguſted 
ma oh the abſurdity of a fool; you are ſeldom lifted 
ink WW into rapture by thoſe ſtrokes of vivacty w hich give 
ua MW iftant, though not permancnt plealure. 
OH What they want, however, in paicty they make up 
ba I i: politenets, | You ſmile at hearing me. praiſe the 
ned Enclifh for their politeneſs ; you who have heard very 
ve: Gitterent accounts from the miſſionaries at Pekin, who 

kave feen ſuch a different behaviour in their mer- 
liti-chants and ſeamen at home. But 1 muſt {till repeat 
< Wit, tbe Engliſh ſcem more polite than any of their 
reiphbours: their great art in this eſpect lies in en— 
deavonring, while they oblige, to leſſen the force of 
the favour. Other countries are fond of obliging a 
franger ; but ſcem deſirous that he ſhould be ſenlible 
ot the obligation, The Enpiiſh confer the ir kindnels 
ieirs wich an appearance of indifference, and give away be. 
ien. Nefts with an air as if they deſpiſed them. 
You | | £ Walking 
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1 ö "- Walking a few days ago between an Englith aud z 
| Fi Frenchman in the ſuburbs of the city, we were over. 
. taken by a heavy ſhower of rain. I was unprepared; 
| j but they had each large coats which defended them 
by | | from what ſeemed to me a perfect inundation. The | 
| * C | Engliſhman ſeeing me ſhrink from the weather, ace 
wa coſted me thus: © Pſha, man, what doſt ſhrink at! 

1 here take this coat; I dont want it; I find it nv way 
0 uſeſul to me: I had as lief be without it.” The French. 
Fl OO man began to ſhew his politenels i in turn.“ My dear 
| = | friend, (cries he) why won't you oblige me by mas 


: king ule of my coat; you fee how well it defeads me 
from the rain; I ſhould not chuſe to part with it to 
others, but to ſuch a friend as you, I could even part 
with my ſkin to do him ſervice.” | 
From ſuch minute inſtances as theſe, moſt Reverend 
rum Hoam, I am ſenſible your ſagacity will collect 
inſtruction. The volume of nature is the book of 
knowledge ; and he becomes moſt wiſe who makes thi 
moſt judicious ſelection. Farewel. 


LETTER Ev. 
To the ſame, 


I tive already informed you of the Gogular paſſion 
of this nation for politics. n Engliſhman not 
 fatisfied with finding by his own pr wofperiry the con. 
tending powers of Europe properly balanced, deſires 
| alſo to know the preciſe value of every weight in enher 
ſcale. To gratify this curioſity, a leaf of politics] 
inſtruction is ſerved up every morning with tea: When 

s 1 85 | bur 
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2 our politician has feaſted upon this, he repairs to a 
5 coſtce-houſe, in order to ruminate upon what he has 
„bad, and increaſe his collection; from thence he pro- 
m Needs to the ordinary, inquires what news, and trea— 
e ring up every acquiſition there, hunts about all the 
cvening in queſt of more, and carefully adds it to the 
> Wick. Thus at night he retires home, full of the im- 
ay [WELL advices of the day: Men lo! awaking next 


h. MWoorning, he finds the inſtructions of yeſterday a col- 


ar Nection of abſurdity or palpable faiſchood. This, one 
a. Nwoald think, a mortifying repulſe in the purſuit of 
ne Mvidom ; yet our politician, no way diſcouraged, hunts | 
to Ion iu order to collect freſh materials, and in order 10 
4 be again diſappointed. | 
| I have often admired the commercial ſpirit which 
-nd prevails over Europe; have been lur priſed to lee them 
<> *6s on a traffic with productions that an Aſiatic 
of ranger would deem entirely uſeleſs, It is a proverb. 
the {Wit China, that an European ſuffers net even his {pile 
to be loſt ; the maxim, however, is not ft. {cicntly 
krone, ſince they ſell even their lies to great ad- 
antage. Every n ation drives 2 conſiderable trade in 
Is commodity with their ne ighbour „ . 
An Engliſh dealer in this way, for in Nance, has only | 
hon Wo alcend to his work-honſe, and m anvfacturc a tur- 
not Nlent (peech averred to be ſpoken in the ſenate ; or a 
con. Nerort ſuppoled to be dropt at court; a piece of ſcan— 
ſires 
ther 


lithat ſtrikes at a popular Mandarine; or a ſecret 
reary between two neighbouring powers, When fi- 
tics! Nied thoſe goods are baled up and conſigned to a face 
hen er abroad, who ſends in return two: battles, three 


e | | | | ſicges, 


ſieges, and a fhrewd letter filled with daſheg=— 


_ with a philoſophical eye, might perceive in every pa. 
ragraph ſomethiug characteriſtic of the nation tc 
which it belongs. A map does not exhibit a more 
diſtinct view of the boundaries and ſituation of every 


Holland, the pride of England, the abſurdity of Ire. 
land, and the national partiality cf Scotland, are ak. 
conſpicuous in every page. 


its compoſition. 
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blanks and ſtars * of great importance. 
Thus you perceive that a lingle gazette is the join; 
manufacture of Europe; and he who wonld peruſe it 


country, than jts news does a picture of the genius and 
the morals of its inhabitants. The ſuperſtition ane 
erroneous delicacy of Italy, the formality of Spain, 
the cruelty of Portugal, the fears of Auſtria, the con. 
fidence of Pruſſia, the levity of France, the avarice d 


But, perhaps, you may find more latisſaction in 2 
real news- paper, than in my deſcription of one; 
therefore ſend a ſpecimen, which may ſerve to exhibit 
the manner of their being written, and diſtipgniſh the 
characters of the various nations which are united W 


Nartts. We have lately aug up here a curiou 
Etruſcan monument, broke in two in the raiſing. Tie 
characters are ſcarce viſivle ; but Nugoſi, the learne! 


antiquary, ſuppoſes it to have been erected in honovi 
of Picus, a Laitn King, as one of the lines may bt 
plainly diſtinguiſhed to begin with a Þ, it is hopes : 
this diſcovery ill produce ſomething valuable, as the 
literati of our twelve academies are deeply engaged I! 
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Prsa. Since Father Fudgi, prior of St Gilbert's, 


| has gone to reſide at Rome, no miracles have been per- 
formed at the ſhrine of St Gilbert; the devout begin 

to grow uneaſy, and ſome begin actually to fear that 
St Gilbert has forſaken them with the reverend father. 


Lucca. The adminiſtrators of our ſerene repub- 


lic have frequent conferences upon the part they ſhall 
take in the preſent commotions of Europe. Some are 
| for ſending a body of their troops, conſiſting of one 


company of foot and ſix horſemen, to make a diver- 


fion in favour of the Empreſs queen; others are as 
| frenuous aſſerters of the Pruſſian intereſt : what turn 
| theſe debates may take, time only can diſcover. Hows 
ever, certain it is, we ſhall be able to bring into the 


held at the opening of the next campaign, ſevenry-five 


armed men, a commander i in chief, — * two drummers 


of great experience. 
SPAIN. 


balcony, retired to the royal apartment. The night 
concluded, on this extraordinary occaſion, with illumi- 
nations and other demonſtrations of joy. 

The queen is more beautiful than the riſing ſun, and 


reckoned one of the firſt wits in Europe: ſhe had a 


glorious opportunity of diſplaying the readineſs of her 
myention, and ber {kill in rapartee, lately at court. 


The Duke of Lerma, coming up to her with a low bow 


and a ſmile, and preſenting a noſegay ſet with dia- 


mouds, © Madam, (cries he) I am your moſt obedient 


humble ſervant.” 2 Oh, Sir, (replies the queen, with- 


out any prompter, or the leaſt heſitation), I'm very 


Yeſterday the new king hewed himſelf to 
lis ſubjects; and after having ſtaid half an hour in his 


proud 
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proud of the very great honour you do me.“ Uponſw 
the made a low curteſy, and all the courtiers fell a laugh, 
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ing at the readineſs and the ſmartneſs of her reply. 
LIS ZO x. Yelterday we had an auto da fe, at whit 
were burned three young women _ acculed of hereſy, 
one of them of exquiſite beauty; two Jews, and a 
old woman, convicted of being a witch: One of the 
| friars, who attended this laſt, reports, that he ſaw the 
devil fly out of her at the ſtake in the ſhape of a flame 
of fire. The populace behaved on this occaſion with 
great good humour, joy, and ſincere devotion. 
Our merciful Sovereign has been for {ome time pal 
recovered of his fright: though fo attrocious an at: 
tempt deſerved to exterminate half the nation, yet be 
has been graciouſly pleaſed to ſpare the lives of hi 
ſubjects, and not above five hundred have been broke 
upon the Wheel or otherwiſe executed upon this hor: 
rid gccalion. © 5 | 1 
VrIXXS. We have received certain advices, that a 
party x twenty thouſand Auſtrians having attacked 4 
much ſuperior body of Pruſſians, put them all to flight, 
and took the reſt priſoners of War. 
. BeRTIV. We have received certain advices, that a 
party of twenty thouſand Prufſians having attacked a 
much ſuperior body of Auſtrians, put them to flight, 
and took a preat number of priſoner „ With their mi. 
litary cheſt, cannon, and baggage. 
Though we have not ſucceeded this campaign to our 
wiſhes, yet, when we think of him who commands 
us, we reſt in * : While we fleep, our king 18 
Gn ful for our ſalety. 1 bo. 
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L Pants. We ſhall ſoon ſtrike a Gonal blow. We 
© have ſeventeen flat-bottomed boats at Havre. The 


. are in excellent ſpirits, and our miniſters make | 


| no difficulty of raiſing the ſupplies. 


We are all undone the people are difcontented to ö 


q the laſt degree ; the miniſters are obliged to have re- 
© courſe to the moſt rigorous methods to raiſe the ex- 
pences of the war. | 


Our diſtreſſes are great; but Madam Pape . 


i continues to ſupply our king, Who! is now growing old, 

| with a freſh lady every night. His health, thank 
| heaven, is {till pretty well; nor is he in the leaſt un- 
| fit, as was reported, for any kind of royal exercita- 


tion. He was ſo affrighted at the affair of Damien, 


| that his phyſicians were apprehenſive leaft his reaſon 
| ſhould ſuffer, but that the wretch's tortures ſoon compo- 
| ſed the kingly terrors of his breaſt. 


ENGLAND. Wanted an uſher to an academy. 5 
| N. B. He muſt be able to read, dreſs hair, and muſt 


| have had the ſmall-pox. _ 


| ſcription on foot umong the nobility and gentry of this 
kingdom, who are great patrons of merit, in order to 


dereen mare. 
We hear from Germany, that | Prines Ferdinand has 


drums, five ſtandards, and four waggens of ammuni- 
tion, priſoners of war. 


Saunders M Gregor, who was lately executed for 
„„ BE | 


DuzLin. We hear that there is a gs ſub... 
aſſiſt Black and all Black | in his conteſt with the Fad- 5 
gained a complete victory, and taken twelve kettle- 


EDINBURGH. We are poſitive when we ſay, mat 


horſes 
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horſe· ſtealing, is not a Scotchman, but. born in Car. 
| rickſergus. Fare wel. 


--L ET TER . 


Lum Ream, firſt Preſident of the Ceremonial Academy at 


i Pexin, to Lien Chi targi, the diſcontented uandtr. 
er, by the way of Moſcow. . | 


V HETHER ſporting on the flowery banks of 
-the river Irtis, or ſcaling the ſteepy mountains 


of Douchenour : Whether traverſing the black deſerts 
of Kobi, or giving leſſons of politeneſs to the ſavage 
inhabitants of Europe. In whatever country, What. 


ever climate, and whatever circumſtances, all hail! 
May Tien, the univerſal ſoul, take you under his pro- 
tection, aud inſpire you with a Taperice portion of 


5 himſelf. 


How long, my friend, dall an lee en ſor 


knowledge continue to obſtruct your happineſs, and 
tear you from all the conneCtions-that make life plea 
fGng? How long will you continue to rove from cli- 
mate to climate, circled by thouſands, and yet, with— 
out a friend, feeling all the inconveniencies of a 
crowd, and Il the anxiety of be ing alone, 


1 know you will reply, that the refined pleaſure of 


growing every day wiſer is a ſufficient recompence for 
every inconvenience. I-know you will talk of the vul- 
gar ſatisfaQion of ſoliciting happineſs from ſentual en- 
joyment only; and p: obably enlarge upon the exquiſie 
raptures of fentimental bliſs, Yet, believe me, friend, 
; ov are decei ved; ; all our ane though lee minghy 


z 


ute“ 
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” xever fo remote from ſenſe, derive'thetr origin from 
ſome one of the ſenſes. The moſt exquiſite demonftræ- 
tion in mathematics, or the moſt pleaſing diſquilition 
[ in metaphyſics, if it does not ultimately tend to in- 
creaſe ſome ſenſual ſatisfaction, is delightful only: to 
ö fools, or to men wWho have by long habit contracted: a 
i filſe idea of pleaſure ; and he who ſeparates ſenſual 
| and ſentimental enjoy meats, ſeeking happineſs from 
1 mind alone, is in fact as wre tched as the naked in- 
| jabitant of the foreſt, who places all happinels in the 
| firſt, regardleſs of the latter, There are two extremes 
| ja this reſpect ; the ſavage who ſwallows down the 
| draught of pleaſure, without ſtaying to reflect on his 
| happineſs and the ſage, who paſſerh the cup while he 
; reflects on the conveniencies of drinking. 


It is with an heart full of ſorrow, my fone Altangi, 


| that I muſt inform you, that what the world calls hap- 
| pineſs, mult now be yuurs no lor ger, Our preat em- 
| peror's diſpleaſure at your leaving Cuina, contrary to 
| the rules of our government, and the immemorial cu 
tom of the empire, has produced the moſt terrible ef. 


fects, Your wife, danghter, and the reſt of your ſa- 
mily have been ſeized by his order, and appropriated to 
his uſe ; all, except your ſon, are now the peculiar pro- 
perty of him who poſſeſſes all; him 1 have hidden fr om 
the ofſhcers employed for this purpoſe, and even at the 


| hazard cf my lite I have concealed him. The youth 


ſeems obſtinately bent on finding you ont, wherever 
you are; he is determined to face every danger that 
oppoſes his pur ſuit. Thovgh yet bur fifteen, all his 
father's virtues and obſtinacy ſparkle in his eyes, and 
mark lim as one deſtined ta no mediocr ity of tortune, 
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"IN You ſee, my deareſt friend, what imprudence ha 


. drought thee to; from epulence, a tender family, 'ſur. 
| [ rounding friends, and your maſter's eſteem, it has re. 
[ ( : 1 85 duced thee to want, perſecution, and ſtill Wor ſe, to 
' 1 our mighty monarch's diſpleaſure, Want of pro. 
1 | _ dence is too frequently the want of virtue; nor iz 


there on earth a more powerful advocate for vice than 
poverty. As I ſhall endeavour to guard thee from the 
one, ſo guard thyſelf from the other; and ſtill think 
af me with affection and eſteem. Farewel. 


LET T E R VII. 


e Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, frſt Preſi 4 of 
= 7 00 Ceremonial Acade en at Pekin, in China, 


[The Editor thinks proper to ene the reader, that 
the greateſt part of the following letter ſeems to him to 
de little more than a rhapſody of ſentences borrowed from 

a ee the Chineſe e ; 


| Wife, a daughter, carried into eaptivity ko ex- 
piate my offence, a ſon ſcarce yet arrived at 
maturity, reſolving to encounter every danger in the 
pious purſuit of one who has undone him, theſe in- 
deed are circumſtances of diſtreſs; tho? my tears were 
more precious than the gem of Golconda, mr would 
they fall upon ſuch an occaſion. * 

But I ſubmit to the ſtroke of heaven ; ;1 hold the? VO» 
1 of Confucius in my hand, and as I read, grow 
humble, and patient, and wiſe, We ſhould fee! ſor- 
row, ſays he, but not ſink under its oppreſſion; the 


heart af a wile man mould reſemble a mirror, Which 
en, reflech 


ban 
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reflects every object, without being ſullied by any. 
| The wheel of fortune turns inceſſantly round, and 
who can fay within himſelf, L ſhall to-day be upper- 
| moſt. We ſhould hold tne immutable mean that hes 
| between inſenſibility and anguilh ; our attempts ſhould 
be, not to extinguith nature, but to repreſs it; not to 
ſtand unmoved at diſtreſs, but endeavour to turn every 
| diſaſter to our own adyantage. 
| not in never falling, but in riſing every time we fall. 


Our greateſt glory 1s 


[ fancy myſelf at preſent, O thou reverend diſciple 


tion, prejudice, and partiality. 


| ſhould think my time very ill beſtowed, were the 
only frnits of my adventures to conſiſt in being able to 
tell, _ a tradeſman of London lives i in an houſe three 


C 3 


time; 2” 


| of Tao, more than a match for all that can happen; 
| the chief buſineſs of my life has been to procure wil- 
| dom, and the chief object of that wiſdom was to be 
| happy. My attendance on your lectures, my confer- 
| ences with the miſſionaries of Europe, and all my ſub- 
ſequent adventures upon quiting China, were calcus 
lated to increaſe the ſphere oſ my happineſs, not my 
| curioſity. Let European travellers croſs ſeas and de- 
| lerts, merely to meaſure the height of a mountain, to 
| deſcribe the cataract of a river, or tell the commodi- 
ties which every country may produce; merchants or 
geographers, perhaps, may find profit by ſuch diſco- 
| veries, but What advantage can accrue to a philoſo- 
pher from ſuch accounts, who is deſirous of under- 
ſtanding the human heart, who ſee ks to know the mer * 
of every country, who deſires to diſcover thoſe dit- 
ferences which reſult from climate, religion, educa- 


ladies wear longer clothes than the men; that the prieſ 


_ the ſymbol of peace and innocence. How many tra- 


intrigues of their miniſters, and their kill in ſciences; 
there are twenty, who only mention ſome idle parti- 


deſpiſe him who. only indulges the imagination; a 
try, guided by the blind impulſe of. curioſity, is only 


nuea, I honour all thoſe great names who endeavoured 
10 unite the world by their travels; ſuch men grew 


fource, 
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times as liigh as that of our great emperor ; that the 


are dreſſed in colours which we are taught to deteſt; 
and that their ſoldie rs wear ſcarlet, which is with us 


vellers are there, who confine their relations to ſuch 
minute and uſeleſs particulars ; for one who enters in. 
to the genius of thoſe nations with whom he has con- 
verſed, who diſcloſes their morals, their opinions, the 
ideas which they entertain of religions worſhip, the 


eulars, which can be of no real uſe to a true philoſo- 
- All their remarks tend, neither to make them. 

elves nor others more happy; they. no way contri- 
"ute to controul their paffions, to bear adverſity, to in- 
pire true virtue, or raife a deteſtation of vice. 
Men may be very learned, and yet very miſerable; 
is eaſy. to be a deep geometrician, or a ſublime aſtro- 
nomer, but very difficult eo be a good man; l eſteem, 
therefore, the traveller who inſtructs the heart, but 


man who leaves home to mend himſelf and others, is 2 
philoſopher: but he, who goes from country to coun- 


a vagabond. From Zerduſht down to him of Tya- 


wiſer as well as better, the farther they departed from 
home, and ſeemed like rivers, whoſe ſtreams are not 
only increaled, but refined, as they travel from their 


For 
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ne For my own part, my greateſt glory is, that travel- 
is W ing has not more fleeled my conſtitution againſt alt 
ſt; WW the vicifſitudes of climate, and all the depreſſions of 
us fatigue, than it has my mind againſt the accidents of 
ra- WF fortune, or the accefles of deſpair. cg | 


ns FR YT OO 
. i "3. T TER Vir. 
4 From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fun Hoam, firſt Preſi dent 


of the Ceremonial neee, at Helin, in China, 


des; pow tafipportable 1 Oh mon poſſeſſor of hea-· 
yenly wiſdom, would be this {-paration, this 
| meaſurable diſtance from my friends, were 1 not 


em- able thus to delincate y heart upon paper, and 10 8 


ri. ſend thee daily a maß tar thy mind. 
l am every day bekkep fk obnciled to the people among 
| whom | reſide, and begin to fancy that in time 1 ſhall 
| find them more opulent, more charitable, and more 
ſtro- | hoſpitable than 1 at firſt in; agined. begin to learn 
em, ſome what of their manners and cuſtoms, and to ſee 
realons for ſeveral deviations which they make ſrom 
us, from whom all other nations gurke their rolle. 
neſs as well as their original. 

In ſpite of taſte, in ſpite of prejudice, I now begin 
to think their women tolerable; I can now look on a2 
anguiſhing blue eye without diſguſt, and pardon a ſet 
of teeth, even though whiter than ivory. I now begin 
to fancy there is no univerſal ſtandard for beauty. The 
tuch is, the manners of the ladies in this city are ſo 
very open, and ſo vaſtly engaging, that I am inclined. 
o paſs ayer the more e glaring defects of their eng 


bee 
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| 1 ſince compenſated by the more ſolid, yet latent bet. . 
F [1 ties of the mind. What tho' they want black teeth, . 
| | 1 or are deprived of the allurements of feet no bigger WW} 
N [| Wk than their thumbs, yet ſtill they have fouls, my friend, I 
| NH; F | ſuch ſouls, ſo free, ſo prefling, ſo holpitable, and o {Wi 
. f engaging—1 have received more invitations in the Wy 
TH 8 5 ſtrects of London from-the ſex in one night, than I Wh 
1 i | dhDaave met with at Pekin in twelve revolutions of the 
| Fl . | 1 evening as I return nome from my ual ſoli⸗ In 
1 if tary excurſions, I am met by ſeveral of thoſe well-dif. W4 
1 poled daughters of hoſpitality, at different times and Re 
in different, ſtreets, richly dreſſed, and with minds not If 

leſs noble than their appearaſfes, , You know that na» i 

iure has indulged me with, a, gerſon by no means a M1 

greeable; yet are they tog generous to object to my 

homely appearance; they feel no repugnance at my. MW; 

broad face and flat noſe; they perceive me to be a Mt 

ſtranger, and that alone is a ſufficient recommendation. Wh 

: They even ſeem to think it their duty to do the ho-: Ne 

nours of the country, by every act of complaiſance i in N 

| their power. One takes me under the arm, and ina Wt 

manner forces me along; another catches me round iſ 


the neck, and deſires to partake in this office of hol- 
pitality; while a third, kinder ſtill, invites me to re- 
freſh my ſpirits with wine. Wine is in England re- 
ſerved only for the rich, yet here, even wine is given 
away to the ſtranger! | 
2 A few nights ago, one of thoſe. generous ereature!, 
. areſſed all in white, and flaunting like a meteor by wy 
ide, forcibly.attended me home to my own apartment. 
She f ſeemed charmed with the der of the furniture, 
| ans 
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and the convenience of my ſituation. And well in- 
deed he might, for I have hired an apartment for not 
jeſs then two fhillings of their money every week. 
| But her civility did not reſt here: for at parting, be · 


ing deſirous to know the hour, and perceiving my 
watch out of order, ſhe kindly took it to be repaired 


by a relation of her own, which you may imagine will 


ſave ſome expence, and ſhe aſſures me that it will coſt 
her nothing. I ſhall have it back in a few days when 


mended, and I am preparing a proper fpeech expreſ- 
tive of my gratitude on the occaſion ; “ Celeſtial ex- 
eellence, (I intend to ſay,) happy I am in having 


found out, after many painful adventures, a land of 


innocence, and a people of humanity : I may rove in- 


to other climes, and converſe with nations yet un- 


known, but where ſhall I meet a ſou] of ſuch purity 
as that which reſides in thy hreaſt ? Sure thou haft 


been nurtured by the bill of the Shin Shin, or ſucked _ 
the breaft of the provident Gin Hiung. The me lo- 


ay of thy voice could rob the Chong Fou of her 


whelps, or inveigle the Boh that lives in the midft of 
the waters, Thy ſervant ſhall ever retain a ſenſe of 
thy favours ; and one day boaſt of thy virtue, ſinceri- 
ty, and truth among the daughters of China.“ Adieu. 
LETTER Ix. 
To the ſame, © 


| Have been deceived ! ſhe whom I fancied a daugh« 

ter of paradiſe, has proved to be one of the infa- 
maus diſciples of Han ! I have laſt a trifle, I bave 
: 5 | gained 
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gained the conſolation of having diſcovered a deceiver 
I once more, therefore, relax into my former indifler. 
ence with regard to the Englifh ladies; they once mor 
begin to appear diſagreeable in my eyes: Thus is my 
whole time paſſed in forming concluſions, which the 
next minute's experience may probably deſtroy ; tle 
\ preſent moment becomes a comment on the paſt, and 
1 improve rather in humility than wiſdom. 
Their laws and religion forbid the Engliſh to keey 
more than one woman, I therefore concluded that pro 
ſtitutes were baniſhed from ſociety ; 1 was deceived; 
every man here keeps as many wives as he can main 
tain z, the laws are cemented with blood, praifed an 
_ diſregarded. The very Chineſe, whoſe religion al 
Jows him two wives, takes not half the liberties of the 
2 in this particular. Their laws may be com 
pared to the books of the Sybils, they are held in ren 
veneration, but ſeldom read, or ſeldomer nnder{tood; 
e ven thoſe who pretend to be their guardians, diſpute 
about the meaning of many of them, and confeſs thei 
ignorance of others, The law-therefore which com 
mands them to-have but one wife, is ſtrictly obſerve 
only by thoſe for whom one is more than ſufficient, a 
by ſuch as have not money to buy twe. As for the 
reſt, they viclate it publicly, and ſome glory in in 
violation, They.ſeem to think, like the Perſians, thit 
they give evident marks of manhood by increafing 
| their ſeraglio. A mandarine, therefore, here gene 
rally keeps ſour wives, a gentleman three, and a ſtage 
Player two, As for the magiſtrates, the country- «jul 
tices and ſquircs, they are employed, firſt in debaucking 
young virgins, and then puniſhing the tranlgreflion. 


From 
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From ſuch a. picture you will be apt to e 
hat he who empluys four ladies for his amuſement, 
15 four. times as much conſtitution to ſpare as he who 
«contented with one; that a mandariue is much clever= 
my Wer than a gentleman, and a gentleman than A player ; 
ted yet it is quite the reverſe; a mandarine is fre- 
te Whuently ſupported, on (pindle-fhanks, appears emacia- 
ae by luxury, and is obliged to have recourſe to vari- 
ty, merely from the weakneſs, not the vigour. of his 


13) 
Yor. 


1rd 


keep Wonttitution, -the number of his wives being the moſt 
 pro-Wouivocal ſymptom of his virility. 
ived; 


Beſide the country ſquire, there is alſo another: ſet | 
men, whole whule employment couſiſt, in corr upt-⸗ 
g beauty; theſe the ſilly part of the fair ſex call a- 
able; the more ſenſible part of them, however, give 
em the title of abominable. | You will probably de- 
and what are the talents of a man thus carcfſed by 
je majority of the fair ſex ? what talents, or what | 
auty is he poſſeſſad of, ſuperior to the reſt of his tel- 


mais 
d and 
on ab 
of the 
Wo, 
pre 
{!toods 


ip es! To anſwer you directly, he has neither talents 
« 0 beauty, but then he is poſſeſſed of impudence and 
h come iduity, With aſſiduity and impudence, men of all 
. ges and all figures may commence admirers. I have 
tent, 0 


en been told of ſome u ho made profefiions of ex- 
ing for loye, when all the world could perceive 


for te 


um Ye) were going to die of old age; and what is more 

whe " Drifing (Lil, fſucli battered beaus : are generally moſt 

Creating amouſly ſucce{+ ful, | | 
gene fellow of this „ employs three hours every 


a {tage 
try. zal 


auching 


uning ip drefÞng Lis he ad, by which is 4 underſtoos 
bis lar. | Fa, 

lion. | 
From 
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He i is a profeſſed admirer, not of any particular lady 
| but of the whole ſex. | | 
= He is to ſuppoſe every lady has cavght cold every 
night, which gives him an ae of 1 1 to 
fee bow ſhe does the next morning. 

He is upon all occaſions to ſhew himſelf ; m ver 
great pain for the ladies; if a lady drops « even a pin 
he is to fly in order to preſent it. 

He never ſpeaks to a lady, without advancing hi 

mouth to her ear, by which he 2 addreſſes more 

ſenſes than one. 
Upon proper occaſions, he looks exceſſively tende. 

This is performed by laying his hand upon his hear, 
""— his eyes, and ſhowing his teeth. 
He is exceſſively fond of dancing a minuet with th 
ladies, by which is only meant walking round the floh 
eight or ten times with his hat on, affecting pre 

_ gravity, and ſometimes looking tenderly on his partner 
He never affronts any man himſelf, and never te 
ſents an affront from another. 
Ae has an infinite variety of ſmall talk upon all 
| .caſions, and laughs when he has nothing more to ſay, 

Such is the killing creature who proſtrates himſei 
to the ſex till he has undone them; all whoſe ſubmil 
| fions are the effects of deſign, and who to pleaſe the! 

— Giew almoſt becomes himſelf a lady. | | 


L E T s 2Y * X. 

To the ſame 

I Have hitherto given you no account of m 
Journey | from China to Europe, of my traue 

| oy, thou 
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every 
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throngh countries, where nature ſports in primeval 
| rudeneſs, where ſhe pours forth her wonders in ſoli- 


tude ; countries, from whence the rigorous climate, 
the [weeping inundation, the drifted defart, the howl- 
ing foreſt, and mountaius of immeaſurable height, 
baniſh the huſbandman, and ſpread extenſive deſola- 
tion; countries, where the brown Tartar wanders for 
a precarious ſubſiſtence, with an heart that never felt 
pity, himſelf more hideous than the wildernels he 
makes. 8 
You will eaſily conceive the fatigue of croſſing vaſt 
tracts of land, either deſolate, or ſtill more dangerous 
by its inhabitants. The retreat of men, who ſeem 
driven from ſociety, in order to make war upon all the 


human race, nominally profeſſing a ſubjection to Moſ- 


covy or China, but without any reſemblance to the coun- 
tries on which they depend. 

After I had croſſed the great wall, the firſt objects 
that preſented were the remains of deſolated cities, 
and all the magnificence of venerable ruin. I here 
were to be ſeen temples of beautiful ſtructure, ſtatues 
wiought by the hand of a maſter, and around a coun- 
try of luxuriant plenty, but not one ſingle inhabitant 
to reap the bounties of nature. Theſe were proſpects 


that might humble the pride of kings, and repreſs hu- 


man vanity. 
lation. 


I aſked my guide the cauſe of ſuch de ſo- 
Theſe countries, ſays he, were once the do- 
minions of a Tartar prince, and theſe ruins the ſeat 
of arts, elegance, and eaſe. This prince waged an 
unſuccesful war with one of the Emperors of China; 
he was conquered, his cities plundered, and all his ſub- 


jects carried into captivity. Such are the effects of the 


Vor. I. D ambition 
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ambition of kings ! Ten derviſes, ſays the Indian 
proverb, ſhall fleep in peac: upon a ſingle carpet, 
while two kings ſhall quarrel thongh they have kin;. 
doms to divide them. Sure, my friend, the cruelty By 
the pride of man have made more d2'arts than nature 


ever made! ſhe i 18 kind, but man 1s un gr ate ful. 
Proceeding ia my journey through this penſive ſcene 

of deſolated beauty, in a few days arrived among the 
| Daures, a nation {till dependent on China. Xaixipar 


is their principal city, Which, compared with thole of 
Europe, ſcarcely delerves the name. The governors 
and other officers, who are ſent yearly from Pekin, 


zbule their authority, and often take the wives and 


daughters Of the inhabitants to themſelves. The 


_ Daures, acuſtomed to baſe ſubmiſſion, feel no reſem. 


ment at thoſe injuries, or ſtifle what they feel. Cu- 
nom and neceſſity teach even barbarians the ſame art 


If diſſimulation that ambition and intr igue inſpire in 


Lie breaſts of the polite. Upon beholding ſuch unf. 
cenſed ſtretches of power, alas, thought I, how little 


does our Wiſe and good emperor know of theſe iuto- 


Icrable ex.Ctions ! theſe provinces are too diſtant for 


complaint, and tco inſignificant to expect redreſs. The 
more diſtant the government, the honeſter ſhonld be 
the governor to whom it is entruſted ; for hope of 1 im- 
punity is a ſtrong inducement to violation. 


The religion of the Daures is more abſurd than 
„ of the ſectaries of Fohi How would you 


be lurprilec, O ſage dilciple and follower of Contu- 
_ eius! you who believe one eternal intelligent cauſe of 
all, ſhou'd you be preſent x at the barbarous ceremonies 
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| of this infatuated people! | 
| the blindneſs and folly of mankind ! His boaſted: rea- 


| fon ſeems only to light him aſtray, and brutal inſtinét 
more regularly points ont the path to happineſs. Could 


till uncovered. 
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How would you deplore 


you think it? they adore a wicked divinity ; they fear 


* him and they worſhip him; they imagine him a mali- 
| cious being, ready to injure and ready to be appealed. 
| The men and women aſſemble at midnight in a hut, 
| which ſerves for a temple. A prieſt ſtretches himſelt 
| on the ground, and all the people pour forth the moſt ” 
| horrid cries, while drums and timbrels ſwell the infer-⸗ 
nal concert. 
| has continued about two hours, the prieſt riſes from 
| the ground, aſſumes an air of inſpiration, grows big 


Aſter this diſlonance, miſcalled muſic, 


with the inſpiring dzmon, and JONES to a {kill 1 in Tue. 
turity. | | | | 
In every country, my friend; the bonzes, the brach- _ 
mans, and the prieſts, deceive the people; ; all refor- 5 
mations begin from the laity; the prieſts point us out 
the way to heaven with their fingers, but ſtand ſtil 
memlelves, nor ſeem to travel towards the country in 
vic w. 55 


The cuſtoms of bis people correſpond t. to their reli- 


gion: they keep their dead for three days on the ſame 


bed where the perſon died ; after which they bury 
him in a grave moderately deep, but with the head 
Here for ſeveral days they preſent 
him different ſorts of meats, which, when they per- 


ceive he does not conſume, they fill up the grave, and 


deſiſt from deſiring him to eat for the future, How, _ 
how can 1 mankind be guilty of ſuch ſtrange Pets 
| WS: | to 


40 


«0 entreat a dead bocly, alrcady putrid, to parteke ol 


veſted of its illumination. Here we obſerve a whole 
country adoring a divinity through fear, and attempt. 
ing to feed the dead. Theſe are their moſt ſerious 
and religious occupations : Are thele men rational, or 
are not the apes of Borneo more wiſe? 


without philoſophers , without ſome few virtuous men, 


mankind; without (uch as theſe, the worſhip of a Wice 
ed divinity would ſurely be eſtabliſhed over every part 
of the earth, Fear guides more to their duty than 
gratitude : for one man who i is virtuous from the love 


under to the giver of all, there are ten thouſand who 
are good only from their apprehenſions of puniſhment, 
Could theſe laſt be perſuaded, as the Epicureans were, 
that heaven had no thunders in ſtore for the villain, 
they would no longer continue to acknowledge ſubor- 


| Adieu. 


pou in love with fatigue and ſolitude? Do you figh 
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the banquet! Where, 1 agais repeat it, is human rex 
ton? not only ſome men, but whole nations, ſeem d- 


Certain I ain, O thou inſtru&or of my youth! that 


who ſeem to be of a different nature from the reſt of 


of virtue, fr om the ob]: gation which he thinks be hes 


dination, or thank that Being who gave him exiflence. 


LETTER XL. 
75 the ſame, 


"ROM Io a picture of nature in primeval fi fi m- 
plicity, tell me, my much reſpected friend, are 
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| inhabitants of the defart. | 
ö produce half the evils of the inliumanity of the other? 
| Certainly thoſe philoſophers who declaim againft luxu- 
ry, have but little underſtood its benefits; they ſeem 
| nſenſible that to luxury we owe, not only the greateſt 
part of our knowledge, but even of our virtues. 


| he talks of ſubduing our appetites, 
| ſenſe to be content with a bare ſufficiency, and of ſup- 
plying only the wants of nature; but is there not more 

| ſatisfaction in indulging thoſe appetites, if with inno- | 
| cence and ſafety, than in reſtraining them! 
better pleaſed in enjoyment, than in the ſullen ſatiſ- 
faction of thinking that can live without en joyment! : 
The more various our artificial neceſſities, the wider 
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| for the ſevere frugality of the wandering Tartar, or 
| regret being born amidſt the luxury and diſſimulation 

| of the polite? Rather tell me, has not every kind of 
| life vices peculiarly its own? Is it not a truth, that re- 

| fined countries have more vices, but thoſe not ſo ter- 
| rible barbarous nations few, and they of the moſt | 
| hideous complexion ! Perfidy and fraud are the vices 
| of civilized nations, credulity and violence thoſe of tlie 


Does the luxury of the one 


It may ſound fine in the mouth of a declaimer, when 
of teaching every 


Am not 


is our circle of pleaſure; for all pleaſure conſiſts in 
obviating neceſlitics as they riſe ; luxury, theretore, 
as It increaſes our wants, increaſes our capacity for | 
happineſs, | 
Examine the biſtory of any - country 1 remar rkable for. 
opulence and wiſdom, you will find they would never 
hive been wiſe, had they not been firſt luxurious; you 


| will 4nd. Poets, philoſophers, and even patriots, 


D 3 7 | marchi- 
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marching in luxury's train. The reaſon is obvious, 
we then only are curious after knowledge, when we 
find it connected with ſenſual happineſs. The ſenſe; 

_ ever point out the way, and reflection comments upon 
the diſcovery. Inform a native of the deſart of Kol 
of the exact meaſure ef the parallax of the moon, be 
finds no ſatisfaction at all in the information; he won. 
ders how any could take ſuch pains, and lay out ſec 
treaſures in order to lolve ſo uſeleſs a dithculty ; but 
connect it with his happineſs, by ſhewing that It im. 
proves navigation, that by ſuch an inveſtigation he 
may have a wariner coat, a better gun, or a finer knite, 
and he is inſtantly in raptures at ſo great an improve- 
| men t. In ſhort, we only deſire to know what we ade. 


frre to poſſeſs; and whatever we may talk againſt | it, 
luxury adds the pur to curioſity, and g gives us a deſue 
of becoming more wiſe, | 
But not our knowledge only but our virtues are im. 
proved by luxury. Obſerve the brown ſavage cf 
Thibet, vo whom the fruits of "the fpreading pome- 
granate ſupply food, and its branches an habitation : 
Such a character has few vices I graat, but thole he 
has are of the moſt hideous nature; rapine aud crue}ty 
are ſcarcecrimes in his eye; neither pity nor tender. 
neſs, which enoble every virtue, have any place in his 
heart; he hates his enemies, and kills thole he ſubs 
dues. On the other hand, the polite Chineſe and ci- 
vilized European, ſeem even to love their enemies, 
| I have juſt now ſeen an inſtance, where the Englilh 
have ſuccoured thoſe enemies whom their own cout 
uymen have aftrally refuſed to relieve. mo 
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The greater the luxuries of every country, the more 


doſely, politically ſpeaking, is that country united. 


Luxury is the child of ſociety alone, the luxurious 


man ſtands in need of a thouſand different artiſts to 
furniſh out his happineſs; it is more likely, there- 
fore, that ke ſhould be a good citizen, who is connected 
| by motive of ſelf-intereſt with ſo many, than the 
abſtemious man, whois united to none. 


In whativever light, therefore, we conſider luxury, 


whether as employing a number of hands naturally 
| roo feeble for more laborious employment, as finding 


a variety of occupations for others who might be to- 
tally idle, or as furniſhing out new inlets to happineſs, 


without encroaching on mutual property, in whatever 
light we regard it, we fhall have reaſon to ſtand up in 
its defence, and the ſentiment of Confucius ſtill re- 


mains urſhaken, * That we ſhould enjoy as many of the. 
luxuries of life as are conſiſtent with our own ſafety, and 
the proſperity of others; and that he who finds out a new 


pleaſure, is one of the moſt uſeſul members of ſociety.” 


4: E. T T ER. XII. 
To the ſane. 


RO M he funeral ſolemnities of the 9 who | 
think themſelves the politeſt people in the world 
I muſt take a tranſition to the funeral ſolemnities of 
the Engliſh, who think themſelves as polite as they. 
The numberleſs ceremonies which are uſed here when 
z perſon is ſick, appcar to me ſo many evident marks 
if fear and apprehenſion, Aſk an En2lifiman, how. 


ever, 
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44 
ever, whether he is afraid of death, and he boldly ay. 
ſwers in the negative; but obſerve his behaviour i 
circumſtances of approaching ſickneſs, and you wil 
find his actions give bis aſſertion the lie. 

The Chineſe are very ſincere in this reſpect ; * 
hate to die, and they confeſs their terrors: a great 
part of their life is ſpent in preparing things proper 
for their funeral; a poor artizan ſhall ſpend half his in- 
come in providing himſelf a tomb twenty years before 
he wants it; and denies himſelf the neceſſaries of life, 
that he may be amply Ea for when he ſhall want 
them no more. 

But people of diſtinction i in England really deſert 
Pity, for they die in circumſtances of the moſt extreme 
diſtreſs. It is an eſtabliſhed rule, never to let a man 
| know that he is dying: phyſicians are ſent for, the 
_ clergy are called, and every thing paſſes in ſilent bo. 
lemniiy round the fick-bed ; the patient is in agonies, 
looks round for pity, yet not a ſingle creature will ſay 

hat he is dying, If he is poſſeſſed of fortune, his re- 
lations entreat him to make his will, as it may reſtore 
the tranquillity of his mind. He is deſired to undergo 
the rites of the church, tor decency requires it. His 
friends take their leave, only becauſe they don't care 
to ſee him in pain: In ſhort, an hundred ſtratagems 
are uſed to make him do what he might have been in- 
duced to perform only by being told, —Sir you are 
paſt all hopes, and had as good think decently of dying. 
| Beſides all this, the chamber is darkened, the whole 
houſe echoes to the cries of the wife, the lamentations 
of the children, the grief of the ſervants, and the 


fiphs 
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[ohs of friends. The bed is ſurreunded with prieſts p 


T3 10 doctors in black, and only flambeaux emit a yel- 
a wa i gloom. Where is the man, how intrepid ſoever, 
1 5 hat would not ſhrink at ſuch a hideous ſolemnity? 
np. fear of affrighting their expiring friends, the 
gren ng ih practiſe all that can fill them with terror. 
en range effect of human e thus to torture mere- 
* from miſtaken tenderneſs! 
bar You lee, my friend, what conwradiations there. are 
of life the tempers of thoſe iſlanders; when prompte d by 
| Want mbit ion, revenge, or diſappointment, they meet death 

| ith the utmoſt reſolution ; the very man who in his 
lere d would have trembled at the aſpect of a doctor, 
xtreme all go with intrepedity to attack a baſtion, or delibe- 
a man eh nooſe himſelf up in his garters. | 
wr, hs The paſſion of the Enropeans for magnificent inter- 
ent ſo. ents is equally ſtrong with that of the Chineſe. 
gone ben a tradeſman dies, his frighiful face is painted ö 
will ſay by an undertaker, and placed | m a proper ſituation 
8 receive company; this is called lying in ſtate. 
rene this diſagreeable ſpectacle all the idlers in town | 
ndergn >, and learn to loathe the wretch dead whom they 
t. 1 piſed when living. In this manner you ſee ſome : 
"+ care , would have retuſed a {hilling to fave the life of 
atagem: a ceareſt friend, beſtow thouſauds on adorning 
deen in Fr putrid corple. I have been told of a fellow, Who 
vou are dyn rich by the price of blood, left it in his will that 


f dying I heul lie in (tare, and thus unknowingly gibbeted 
2 be elf into infamy, when he mige have otherwiſe 
thy retired into oblivion. | 


tations 
and the Vhen the perſon i is buried, the next care is to make 


Cons epitaph: they are generally reckoned beſt whieh 
Hatter 


© 
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Matter met: ſuch relations therefare as have receiyel 
moſt benefits from the defunct, diſcharge this ſrienq 
effice, and generally flatter in proportion to their q. 
When we read thoſe monumental hiſtor ies of the dead 
it may be juſtly ſaid, that all men are equal in the dif; 
for they all appear equally remarkable for being the 
moſt {incere Chriſtians, the moſt benevolent neigh 
bours, and the hneſteſt men of their time. Top 
through an European country, one would be apt u 
wonder how mankind could have fo baſely degeneratet 
from ſuch excellent anceſtors: every tomb pretends t 
claim your reverence and regret; ſome are praiſed ſn 
piety in thoſe inſcriptions, who never entered the temp 
until they were dead; ſome are praiſed for being e 
cellent poets, who were never mentioned, except s 
| their dulnefs, when living ; others for ſublime orator: 
V ho were never noted except for their impudence; u 


others ſtill for military atchievements, who were ner 
in any other ſkirmiſhes but with the watch. Son 
even make epitaphs for themſelves, and beſpeak th 
readers good- will. It were indeed to be wiſhed, th 
every man would early learn in this manner to me 
was own; that he would draw it up in terms as flatte 
ing as poſſible, and that he would make it the Empl | 
of his whole life to deſerve it. | 
I have not yet been in a place called Weſtmink 
Abbey, but ſoon intend to viſit it. There I am tol 
ſhall ſee juſtice done to deceaſed merit; none, | 
told, are permitted to be buried there but ſuch 
have adorned as well as improved wankind. Tit 
no en, by the influence of friends or fortil 
$ _prelix 
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preſit 


reſuine to mix their unhallowed aſhes with philoſo- 
hers, heroes, and poets. Nothing but true merit has 
place in that awful ſanctuary : the guardianſhip of 
he tombs is committed to ſeveral reverend prieſts, 
yo are never guilty for a ſuperior reward of taking 
Jown the names of good men, to make room for others 
equi vocal character, nor ever proſane the ſacred 
alls with pageants, that poſterity cannot . or 
hall bluſh to own. 

L always was of opinion, that ſepulchral hears of | 
his kind ſhould be conſidered as a national concern, 
nd not truſted to the care of the prieſts of any coun- 
ry, how reſpectabſe ſoever; but from the conduct of 
e reverend perſonages, whoſe diſintereſted patriotiſm 
hall ſhortly be able to diſcover, am taught to re- 
at my former ſentiments. It is true, the Spartans 
ad the Perſians made a fine political uſe of ſepulchral 
anity; they permitted none to be thus interred who 
ad not fallen in the vindication of their country: a 
onument thus became a real mark of diſtinction it 
erred the hero's arm with tenfold vigour; and he 
elt wirhout fear who only tought for a gr ave. 
wewel, 


Py 6 * 


LETTER XIII. 


2 rom the ſame. 


AM juſt returned from W eſtminſter Abbey, the 
place of ſepulture for the philoſophers, heroes, and 
bps of England. What a gloom do monumental in- 
5 W | RI 


— . 


ſcriptions, and all the venerable remains of decesſel 
merit inſpire! Imagine a temple marked with tj 
: hand of antiquity, ſolemn as religious awe, adornet 


of the temple, and threw my eyes round on the wal 
filled with the ms the pos ns and the monu 


puny child of duſt even to the prave ! Even humb' 


| ſcene, than the greateſt hero of them all; they har 
| toiled for an hour to gain a tranſient immottallity, ar 
are at length xetired to the grave, where they haven 


up, entered into converſation, and politely offered: 
be my inſtructor and guide through the temple. | 
any monument, {aid he, ſhould particularly excite you 
curioſity, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy your demands, 
accepted with thanks the gentleman's offer, adding 
that“ I was come to obſerve the policy, the wiſden 


6 tinued 1, be properly conducted, as it can no Wil 


8 ny to thoſe who are now capable of enjoyi! 
WI Ki is the duty of every good government tot 
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With all the magnificence of barbarous profuſion, Gn 
Windows, fretted pillars, long colonades, and da 
ceilings. Think then, what were my ſenſation, x 
being introduced to ſuch a ſcene. I ſtood in the mid! 


ments of the dead. 
Alas, I ſaid to myſelf, how does pride attend the 


as I am, I poſſeſs more conſequence in the preſer 


attendant but the worm, none to flatter but the epiti 
As I was indulging fuch reflections, a gentlema 
dreſſed in black, perceiving me to be a ſtranger, cam 


&« and the juſtice of the Engl ſh, in conferring reward 
ce upon GCecealed merit. If adulation like this, co! 


« injure thoſe who are flattered, ſo it may be a glorid 
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« this monumental pride to its own advantage, to be- 

« come ſtrong in the aggregate, from the weakneſs of 
If none but the truly great have a 

« place in this awful repoſitory, a temple like this will 
tc give the fineſt leſſons of morality, and be A ſtrong 

« incentive to a true ambition, I am told, that none 
& have a place here but charaRers of the molt dif- 
« tinguiſhed merit.” The man in black ſeemed im- 
patient at my obſervations, ſo I diſcontinued my re- 
marks, and we Walke d on together to take a view of | 
every paiticular monument in order as it lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the fineſt objects, 1 
could not avoid being particularly curious about one 
monument, which appeared more beautiful than the 
reſt ; that, ſaid J to my guide, I take to be the tomb 
of ſome very great man. By the peculiar excellence of 
the workmanſhip, and the maguificence of the deſign, 
this muſt be a trophy raiſed to the memory of ſome 
king who has ſaved his country from ruin, or law- 
giver, Who has reduced his fellow-citizens from anar- 
chy into juſt ſubjection lt is not requiſite, replied my 
companion, ſmiling, to have ſuch qualifications in or. 
der to have a very five monu ment here. More hum- 
ble abilities will ſuffice. © What, I ſuppoſe then, the 
gaining two or three battles, or the taking half a ſcore _ 
towns, is thought a ſufficient qualification?“ Gaining 
battles or taking towns, replied the man in black, 
may be of ſervice, but a gentleman may have a very 
fine monument here, without ever ſeing a battle or a 
ſiege. © This then is the monument of ſome pcet, 1 
preſume, of one whoſe wit has gained him immorta- 

Vor I. 1 5 E lity ? 
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lity ?*? No, Sir, replied my guide, the gentleman win 
lies here never made verſes ; and as for wit, he deſpi. 
ſed it in others, becauſe he had none himſelf, « Pray 
tell me then in a word, (ſaid 1 peeviſhly) What is the 
great man who lies here particularly remarkable for?” 
Remarkable. Sir! ſaid my companion; why, Sir, the 
gentleman that lies here is remarkable, very remark- 
able ——for a tomb in Weſtminſter Abbey. But, 
head of my anceſtors! how has he got here? 1 fancy 
hie could never bribe the guardians of the temple t 
give him a place: Should he not be aſhamed to be ſeen 
among company, where even moderate merit would 
ook like infamy?” I ſuppoſe, replied the man in black, 
the gentleman was rich, and his friends, as is uſual 
in ſuch a caſe, told him he was great. He readily be. 
| lieved them; the guardians of the temple, as they got 
by the ſelf-deluſion, were ready to believe him too; ſo 
he paid his money for a fine monument; and the 
Workman, as you ſee, has made him one of the moſt 
beautiful. Think not, however, that this gentleman is 
ſingular in his deſire of being buried among the great; 
there are ſeveral others in the temple, who, hated and 
ſhunned iby the great while alive, have come here, fully 
reſolved to keep them company now they are dead, 
As wewalked along to a particular part of the tems 
Ple, there, ſays the gentleman, pointing with his fin- 
ger, that is the poets corner; there you ſee the mo- 
numents of Shakeſpeare, and Milton, and Prior, and 
_ Drayton. Drayton, I replied, I never heard of him 
before; but I have been told of one Pope, is he there! 
It is time enough, N * guide, theſe hundred 
| 33 | Ph years, 
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years, he is not long dead, people have not done ha- 
ing 7 him yet. Strange, cried I, can any be found to 
hate a man Whole lite was wholly ſpent in entertain» 
ing and inſtructing his fellow-creatures? Yes, ſays 
my guide, they hate him for that very reaſon, There 
we a ſet of men, called anſwerers of books, who take 
upon them to watch the republic of letters, and diſtri- 
bute reputation by the ſheet ; they ſomewhat reſemble 
the eunuchs in a ſeraglio, who are incapable of giving 
pleaſure themſelves, and hinder thoſe that would. 
Taeſe anſwerers have no other employment but to cry 
out Dunce and Scribler, to praiſe the dead, and 
revile the living, to grant a man of confeſſed abilities 
ſome ſmall ſhare of merit, to applaud twenty block- 
heads, in order to gain the reputation of candour, and 
10 revile the moral character of the man whoſe wri- 
tings they cannot injure. Such wretches are kept in 
pay by ſome mercenary bookſeller, or more frequent- 
ly the bookſeller himſelf takes this dirty work off their 


very dull; every poet of any genius is ſure to find 
ſuch enemies; he feels, though he ſeems to deſpiſe their 
malice ; they make him miſerable here, and in the pur- 
ſuit of empty tame, at laſt he gains ſolid anxiety, | 

e Has this been the cafe with every poet J ſee | 


here?“ (cried 1)—Yes, with every mother's. ſon f 


them, replied he, except he happened to be born a 


mandarine. It he has much money, he may buy re— 


putation from your book-an{werers, as well as a mona- 
nent rom the guardians of the temple, 


* 2 1% But 


A f 


hands, as all that is required is to be very abuſive an 
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oh Bat are there not ſome men of diſtinguifhed taſte, 
as in China, who are willing to patronize men of me. 
Tit, and ſoften the rancour of malevolent dulneſs ?” 
[ own there are many, replied the man in black; 
but, alas? Sir, the book-anſwerers croud about wen 
1d call th emlelves the writers of books; and the pa. 
tron is too in lolent to dittinguiſh: : thus poets are kept 
at a diſtance, while their enemies eat up all their 1 re. 
Wards at the mandarine* s table. 
L. eaving this part of the temple, we made up to an 
iron gate, through which my companion told me ve 
were to paſe, in order to ſee the monuments of the 
kings. Accordingly I marched up without further 
ceremony, and was going to. enter, when a perſon who 
| held the gate in his hand told me I muſt pay firſt. | 
was ſurpriled at ſuch a demand; and aſked the man 
whether the people of England kept a ſhow 2 Whe 
ther the paltry ſum he demanded was not a nation 
: Feproach ? Whether it was not more to the honour df 
the country to let their magnificence or their antiqui- 
ties be openly. ſcen, than thus meanly to tax a curio- 
fity which tended to their own honour ? As for your 
queſtions, replied the gate- keeper, to be ſure they may 
de very right, becauſe J don't underſtand them; but a 
| tor that there three-pence, I farm it from one, who 
rents it from another, who hires it from a third, wh 
| leaſes it from the guardians of the temple z. and we a 
muſt live. I expected upon paying here to. ſee ſome- 
thing extraordinary, ſince what I have ſeen for nothing 
filed me with ſo much ſurpriſe ; but in this I wa 
ailappointed; ; there was little mere within than M 
coll 
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coffins, ruſty armour, tattered ſtandards, and ſome few 
fig. I was lorry 2 had paid, but 

| comforted myſelf by conſidering it would be my jait 
A perſon attended us, who, witiout once 
he talked of a lady 


fovenly figures in wax. 


payment. 


bluſhing, told an hundred hes: 
who died by pricking ker finger, of a king with a 
golden head, and twenty ſuch pieces of ablurdity ; 
Look ye there, gentlemen, ſays he, pointing to an old 
oak chair, there's a curioſity for ye; in that chair the 
kings of England were crowned ; you lee allo a ſtone 
mderneath, and that ſtone is Jacob's pillow. 
lee no curiolity either in the oak chair or the ſtone; 
could I, indeed, behold one of the old kings of Eng- 
land ſeated jn this, or Jacob's head laid upon the 
other, there might be ſomething curious in the fight, 
but in the preſent caſe, there was no more reaſon for 
my ſurpriſe, than if I. ſhould pick a ſtone from the 
ſtreets, and call it a curiolity, merely becauſe one of 
their kings es to tread _ it as he . in a 
proceſſion. => | | 
From hence our MET 1 us 8 en 
dark walks and winding ways, uttering lies, talking 
to himſelf, and flouriſhing a wand which he held in 
his hand.. He reminded me of the black magicians. 
After we had been almoſt fatigued with a 
variety of objects, he, at laſt, defired me to confider 
attentively a certain ſuit of armour, which ſeemed to 
thew nothing remarkable. 
belonged to General Monk. 
general ſhould wear armour ! 
oder ve this cap, this is e Monk's cap. Wg ; 


of Kobi. 
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This armour, ſaid he, 
« Very ſurpriſing that a 
And pray, added he, 
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ſtrange, indeed, very ſtrange, that a general lic 
have a cap alſo! Pray, friend, what might this 
have coſt originally ?” That, Sir, ſays he, I do 


know, but this cap is all the wages 1 have for 
trouble. © A very {mall recompence, truly,“ (ſaid 
Not ſo very ſmall, replied he, for every gentleman x 
ſome money into it, and I ſpend the money, © W 
more money ! ſtill, more money!“ Every genilen 


gives ſomethin g. Sir. I'll give thee nothing, retur 


1; the guardians of the tewple ſhould pay you 5 
wages, friend, and not permit you to ſqueeze t 
rom every ſpe ctator. When we pay our money 


the door to ſee a ſhew, we never give more as 
are going out. Sure the guardians of the temple 
never think they get enough. Shew me the gate; 


lay longer, Lavay probably meet wi more of i} 
ecclefiaſtical beggars. 2 


Thus leaving the temple precipitately, L retur 
to my lodgings, in order to ruminate over What 


great, and to deſpiſe what was me an in the, occur! 
ces of ans day. 


L E T * E R XIV. 
F erm the ' ſame. 


1 was ſome days ago agreeably ſurpriſed by a n 


ſage from a lady of diſtinction, who ſent me we 


that ſhe moſt paſſionately deſired the pleaſure of 


acquaintarice, and with the utmoſt impatience 


pe dted an interview. I will not deny, my dear | 


Noam, but that my vanity Was raiſed at ſuch an i 
tatii 
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ral aan; J flattered myſelf that ſhe had ſeen me in ſome | 
public place, and had conceived an affection for my 
perlon, Which thus induced her to deviate from the 
ve for Mal decorums of the lex. My imagination painted 
„ (said er in all the bloom of youth and beauty. I fancied 


t this cap 


leman puYſſer attended by the loves and graces ; and L tet out 
7, „ Whaſſvith the moſt pleaſing expectations ot leeing the con- 
ue lt I had made. % por Es Ti 
When 1 was introduced into her apartment, my 
xpectations were quickly at an end; I perceived a 
itle ſhrivelled figure, indolenily reclined on a ſofa, 
ho nodded by way of apprubation at my approach, 
his, as I Was after wards intormed, was the lady her- 
if, a woman equ hy diſtinguiſhed tor rank, polite- 
ſs, taſte, and underſtanding. As I was dieſſed atter 
e fathion of Europe, ſhe had taken me for an Eng- 
aman, and conſequently ſaluted me in her ordinary. 
anner; but when the footman informed her Grace 
at l was the gentleman from China, ſhe inſtantly. 
ted herſelf from the couch, while her eyes ſparkled 
th unuſual. vivacity. © Bleis me ! can this be the gen- 
tleman that was born ſo far from home! What an 
unuſual ſhare of Somethingneſs in Lis whole appears | 
Jance? Lord, how J am charmed with the outlandiſh _ 
cut of his face! how bewitchiug the exotic breadth 
by a me of his forehead ! I would give the world to ſee him 
t me word in his own country dreſs. Pray, turn about, Sir, 
aſure of my and let me ſee you behind, Iere! there's a tra- 
velled air for you! You that attend there, bring 
up a plate of beef eut into ſmall pieces; J have a 
Wolent paſſion to ſce him eat. Pray, Sir, have you 
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ve got your chop - ſticks about you It will be ſo pretty 
4 to ſee the meat carried to the mouth with a jzrk, 
„ Pray ſpeak a little Chineſe : 1 have learned ſome 
« of the language myſelf. Lord, have you nothiag 
& pretty from China about you; ſomething that one 
e Joes rot know what to do with? I have got twenty 
< things from China that are of no uſe in the world. 
« Look at thoſe jars, are they of the right pea preen; 
cee theſe are the furniture.” “ Dear Madam, (aid!) 
thoſe, though they may appear fine in your Eyes, are 
but paitry to a Chinele ; but as they are uſeful uten. 


ſils, it is proper they ſhould have a place in every a. 


partment, Ufeful ! Sir replied the lady; ſure you 
miſtake, they are of no uſe in the world. What! 
are they not filled with an infuſion of tea, as in China?” 
| (replied I.) Quite empty ard uſeleſs, upon my honour, 
Sir. Then they are the moſt cumbrous and clumſy 
furniture in the world, as nothing is truly clegant 

| but what unites uſe with beauty.“ I proteſt, (ſays the 
lady) I ſhall begin to ſuſpeCt; thee of being an actual 
| barbarian, I ſuppoſe alſo you hold my. two beautifil 
pagods in contempt. © What! (cried d,), has Fohi 

| ſpread his groſs ſuperſtition here alſo ? Pagods of al 
kinds are wy averſion.” A Chineſe, a traveller, and 

want taſte ! it ſurpriſes me. Pray, Sir, examine the 
| beanties of that Chineſe temple which you fee at the 
end of the garden. Is there any thing in China more 
beautiful?“ Where I ſtand I ſee nothing, Madam, at 
the end of the garden, that may not as well be called 
an Egyptian pyramid as a Chineſe temple ; for that 
little building in view is as like the one as Vother.” 
What! Sir, is not that a Chineſe wende you ul 
4ureiy 


ceive 
| loſopt 
others 
; luppol 
oma 
plores 
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ſurely be miſtaken ; ; Mr Freeze, who deſigned it, calls 
it one, and nobody diſputes his pretenſions to taſte, 1 


| now found it vain to contradict the lady in any thing 


ſhe thought fit to advance; ſo was relulved rather to 


act the diſciple than the inſtructor. She took me 


through ſeveral rooms, all furniſhed, as ſhe told me, 


in the Chineſe manner; ſprawling dragor.s, ſquatting 


1 pagods, and clumſy mandarines, were ſtuck upon e- 
7 very ſhelf: In turning round, one mult have uſed cau- 
| tion not to demoliſh a part of the precarious furniture. 
1 In a houſe like this, thought J, one muſt live conti- 
L zually upon the watch; the inhabitant muſt reſemble 
| a knight in an enchanted caſtle, who expects to meet 
nn adventure at every turning.“ But, madam, (ſaid Is 
do no accidents ever happen to all this finery ?? Man, 
| Sir, (replied the lady), is born to misfortunes; and 


"is but fit I ſhould have a ſhare. Three weeks ago, 


| 2 careleſs ſervant ſnaped off the head of a favourite 
mandarine: I had ſcarce done grieving for that, when 


a monkey bruke a beautiful jar; this 1 took the more 


to heart, as the injury was done me by a friend: how- 


| ever, 1 ſurvived the calamity ; when yeſterday craſh 
| went half a dozen dragons upon the marble hearth- 
| lone; and yet [ live; 1 furvive it all: you can't con- 
| ceive what comfort I find under afflictions from phi- 
| loſophy. f There is Seneca and Bolingbroke, and fone 


others, who guide me through life, and teach me ta 
could not but imile at a 
| woman Who makes her own misfortunes, and then de- 


| lupport its calamities. 


| plores the miſeries of her ſituation, Wherefore, tired 


of ing with difhmulation, and willing to indulge my 
| 5 meditations 
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1e n. 
| meditations 3 in ſolitude, I took leave juſt ; as the ſer "qo 
vant was bringing in a plate of beef, purſuant to the I meal. 
Sirections of his miſtreſs, Adieu. ye inc 
> — ääñ— bessa 
LETTER XV: 
From the ſame. 


leaſt 


never 
5 „„ ; ment; 
HE better fort here pretend to the utmoſt com. 
paſſion for animals of every kind. To hear them 
ſpeak, a ſtranger would be apt to imagine they could 
| Hardly hurt the gnat that ſtung them; they ſeem ſo 
5 tender and fo full of pity, that one would take them rm ima 
for the harmleſs friends of the whole creation; the Thou 
Protectors of the meaneſt inſet or reptile that wa on of 
_ privileged with exiſtence. And yet, would you believe rce of 
it, I have ſeen the very men who have thus boaſted of {ideave 
their tenderneſs, at the ſame time devouring the fleſh Ne habi 
olf fix different animals toſſed up in a fricaſſee. Strange Ne obli 
eontraricty of conduct; they pity and they eat the ior 
objects of their compaſſion. The lion roars with ter: 
ror over its captive; the tyger {ends forth its hide 
ſhrie k to intimidate its prey; no creature ſhews an 
_ fondneſs for its ſhort lived der, EXCEPT a man a0 
a cat. | 


T cht 
than o 
pot pi 
} chang 


Man was born to live with innoeence and ſimplicity, 
dut he has deviated from nature; he way born to ſhare 
| the bounties of heaven, but he has monopolized them; 

he was born to govern the brme creation, but he 8 
become their tyrant. If an epicure now ſhould hay: 
pen to ſurfeit on his laſt night's ſeaſt, twenty animal 

80 . | | | N 
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tie next day are to undergo the moſt exquiſite tortures, 
in order 10 provoke his appetite to another guilty 
meal, Hail, O ye ſimple, honeſt bramins of the eaſt! 
ye inoſſenſive friends of all that were born to happi- | 
neſs as well as you! you never ſought a ſhort lived 
pleaſure from the miſeries of other creatures. You 
ever {tudied the tormenting arts of ingenious refine» 
ment; you never ſurſeited upon a gvilty meal. How 
nuch more purified and refined are all your ſenſations 
han ours! you diſtinguiſh every element with me ut- 
mot preciſion; a ſtream untaſted before is new luxury, | 
change ef air is a new banquet, too refined for weſt- | 
rn imaginatio s to conceive, 
Though the Europeans do not hold the tranſmigra 
hon of ſouls, yet one of their doctors has with great 
ce of argument, and great plauſibility of reaſoning, 
deavonred to prove, that the bodies of animals are 
We habitations of dæmons and wicked ſpirits, Which 
We obliged to reſide in theſe priſons, till the reſur- 
 Wction pronounces their everlatting puniſhment ; but 
We: previouſly condemned to ſuffer all the pains and 
x Wrdſhips inflicted upon them by man, or by each other 
ee. If this be the caſe, it may frequently happen, 
at while we whip pigs to death, or boil live lobſters, 
are putting ſome old acquaintance, ſome near re- 
jon, to excruciating tortures, and are ſerving him up 
the very ſame table where he was once the moſt 
come companion. 8 
Kabul, ſays the Zendaveſta, was born on the 
ap- y banks of the river Mawra; his poſſeſſions were 
as Wat, and his luxuries kept pace with the affluence of 
w_ 7 „„ mis 
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bis fortune ; he hated the harmleſs bramins, and de 
ſpiſed their holy religion; every day his table wa 
decked ont with the fleſh of an hundred different an- 


: mals, and his cooks had an hundered differ ent Wayed 
dreſſing it, to ſolicit even ſatiety. 


« Not withſtanding all his eating, he did not arrive ” 

at old age; he died of a ſurfeit, cauſed by intempe WM (7 
rance: upon this, his ſoul was carried off, in ore all. 

to fake its trial before a ſele& aſſembly of the ſouls if y 


thoſe animals which his gluttony had cauſed to h. 
Hain, and who were now appointed his judges. [ thol 
ic He trembled before a tribunal, to every membe 
of which he had formerly acted as an unmerei play 
_ tyrant; he ſought for pity, but found none diſpoſe 
tq grant it. Does he not remember, cries the ang 

boar, to what agonies ] was put, not to ſatisfy l 
hunger, but his vanity? I was firſt hunted to deal 
and my fleſh ſcarce thought worthy of coming once 

his table. Were my advice followed, he ſhould 
Penance in to e of an hog, which 1 in lite he mt 
reſembled. | | 

„Lam rather, .cries a ſheep upon the bench, f 
having him ſuffer under the appearance of a lamb; 
may then ſend tim through four or five tran{mi 
tions in the ſpace of a month. Were my voice of a 


weight in the afſembly, cries a calf, he ſhould ratl from 
aſſume ſuch a form as mine; I was bled every day, made | 
order to make my fleſh white, and at laſt killed vii“ ut 
out mercy. Would it not be wiler, cries a hen, the he: 
cram him in the ſhape of a ſowl, and then (math plainly 
kim in his own blood as I was ſerved ? The majo and oft 
| = N Ze 42 ſand bo 
Ueſtio 


Ve 
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| of the aſſembly were pleaſed with this puniſhment, and 


were going to condemn him without further delay, 


when the ox role up to give his opinion. I am inform- 


| ed, ſays this counſellor, that the priſoner at the bar 
has left a wife with child behind him. By my know- 


ledge in devination, I forſee that this child will be a 
bon, decrepid, feeble, ſickly, a plague to himſelf and 


all about him. What ſay you then, my companions, 
| it we condemn the father to animate the body of his 
con {on ; and by this means make him feel in himſelf 
E thoſe miſeries his intemperance mult otherwiſe have 
| entailed upon his poſterity ? The whole court ap- 
plauded the ingenuity of his torture; they thanked him 


1 anxiety, and diſeaſe,” 


On, LETTER XVI 
8 Fron the fame, 


Know not wet am more obliged to the Chi- 


l was univerſally allowed to be a man, and placed at 
, the head of the church; in England, however, they 
0 plainly prove him to be an whore in man's cloaths, 
io and often burn him in effigy as an impoſtor. A thou- | 


ſand books have been written on either ſide of the 


Queſtion ; prieſts are eternally diſputing againſt each 


Vor. 1 3 _ other, 


for his advice. Kabul was driven once more to reviſit 
the earth; and his ſoul, in the body of his own ſon, 
palled a period of thirty years, loaded with WEMF | 


neſe mithonaries for the inſtruction I have received 
from them, or prejudiced by the falſehoods they have 
made me believe. By them I was told that the Pope 
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other, and thoſe mouths that want argument are i!. 


ed with abuſe. Whi:h party mult I believe, or ſhall 


I give credit to neither? When I ſurvey the abſurditicy 
and falfehoods with which the books of the Europeans 


are filled, I thank heaven for having been born ig 
C hiua, and that 1 Dave ſagacity 3 to detect im- 
pꝓoſture. e 85 5 

The Europeans reproach us with falſe hiſtory and 
fabulous chronology ; how ſhould. they bluſh to ſee 
their own books, many of which are written by the 


doctors of their religion, filled with the moſt monſtro1; 


fables, and atteſted with the utmoſt ſolemnity. The 
buunds of a letter do not permit me to mention a! 


the abſurdities of this kind, which in my reading | 


have met with. I hall confine my ſelf to the acecunis 


vehicii ſome of their lettered men give of the perſon; 
of ſome of the inhabitants on our globe. And not 
jlatisfied with the moſt ſoleinn aſſer vations, they ſome- 


times pretend to have been eV witneſſes of what they 
deſcribe. | | 
K Curiſtian ooctor, in one of his principal perform. 


ances *, ſays, that it was not impoſſible for a while 
ation to have but one eye in the middle of the fore. 


head. He is not ſatisfied with leaving it in doubt; 


but in another work + aſſures us, that the fait wa; 
certain, and that he himſelf was an eye-witneſs of it, 


* When (ſays he) I took a journey into Ethiopia, iu 
company with ſeveral other ſervants of Chriſt, in order 
to * the golpel there, I deheld in the ſouthern 


Py 
2 1 de Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. p. 422. | 
$3 Id. ad fratres 3 in Erewo, Serm- xXxXvii. 
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provinces of that country, a nation 2 bad — one 
eye in the midſt of their forebeads.“ 

You will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed Reverend Fun 
with this author's effrontery; bur, alas, he is not alone 


in this ſtory ; he has only borr owed it from ſeveral 


Solinius creates angther 


E others who wrote before him. 
nation of Cyclops, the Arimaſpians, who inhabit thole 


| countries that border on the Caſpian ſea. This autbor 


; goes on to tel} us of a people of India, who have but 


ene leg and one eye, and yet are extremely active, run 


| with great ſwiftneſs, and live by hunting. Theſe peo- 
ple we icarce know how to pity or admire; but the 
men whom Pliny calls Cynamolci, who have got the 
| heads of dogs, really deſerve your compaſſion, Inftcad 


ol language they expreſs their ſentiments by barking. | 
Solinus confirms what Pliny mentions; and Simon 


N May ole, a French biſhop, talks of them as of particu— 
] lar and familiar acquaintances. « After paſſing the de- 
larts of Egypt, (ſays he), we meet with the Kuncke- 


i phaloi, whe inhabit thoſe regions that border on Ethie 
} opia; they live by hunting; they cannot ſpeak, but 


whiſtle; their chins reſemble a ſerpent's head; these 
hands are armed with long ſharp claws; their breait 
q reſembl.s that of a greyhound; and they excel in ſwift- 
| nels and agility.” Would you think it, my friend, that 


theſe odd Kind of people are, notwithilanding their 5 
figure, exceſſively delicate: not even an alderman's wife, 


or Chineſe mandarine, can excel them in this particular 


N „ Theſe people, (continaes our faithful b! top), ne ver 


refuſe wine; love roaſt and boiled meat; 


| ticularly curious in having their meat well drefier „and 
| {purg at it Ly in the leaſt tainted. 
F " ig 
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mies reigned in Egypt, (ſays he a little further on) 
thoſe men with dogs heads taught Grammar and Muic,” 


For men who had no voices, to teach muſic, and who 


could not ſpeak, to teach grammar, is, | confels, a lit- 


tle extraordinary. Did ever the diſciples of Fohi breach 


any thing more riciculous ? 
Hitherto we have ſcen men with heads ſtrangely 


 ecformed, and with dogs heads; but what would you 
fay, if you heard of men without any heads at «ll, 
Pomponius Mela, Solinns, and Avlus Gellius, deſcribe 


them to our hand: “ The Blemiæ have a noſe, eyes, 

and mouth on their breaſts ; ; Of as others will have ' 

placed on their ſhoulders,” | | 
One would think that tb eſs authors had an anti. 


” pathy to the human form, and were reſolved to make 
a new figure of their own; but let us do them juſtice; 
though they ſometimes deprives us of a leg, an arm, 
an head, or ſome ſuch trifling part of the body, they 
often as liberally beſtow upon us ſomething that we 


wanted before, Simon Mayole ſeems our particular 
friend in this reſpect: if he has denied heads to one 


part of mankind, he has given tails to another. He 


deſcribes many of the Engliſh. of his time, which is 


not more than an hundred years ago, as baving tails, 
His own words are as follow : © In England there 
are ſome families which have tails, as a puniſhment for 
deriding an Avguſtin Friar fent by St Gregory, and 
who preached in Dorſetſhire. They ſewed the tai! 
of different animals to his cloaths; but ſoon they 
ound thoſe tails entailed on them and their pol 
Urity for ever.“ It is certain, the author bad 


ſome 


ſo 
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ſome gr ound d for this deſcription; wany of the Engliſh 
wear tails totheir wigs to this very day, as a mark, I 
ſuppoſe, of the antiquity of their families, and perhaps 
as a ſymbol of thoſe tails with which FREE. were ow 
merly diſtinguiſhed by nature. 

You fee, my friend, there is nothing ſo tende 55 
that has not at ſome time been ſaid by lome philoſo- 
pher. The writers of books in Europe ſeem to think 
themſelves authoriſed to ſay what they pleaſe; and an 
ingenious philoſopher among them“ has openly aſſert- 
ed, that he would undertake to perſuade the whole re- 
public of readers, to believe that the ſun was neither 
the cauſe of light nor heat, if he could only get lx Phi- 


bolop hers « on his ſide. Farewel. 


L * TEN XVII. 

| From the fame, | | 

"ERE an Aſiatic politician to read the treaties : 
of peace and friendſhip that have been annu- | 

ally making for more than an hundred years among 
the inhabitants of Europe, he would probably be ſur- 
| priſed how it ſhould ever happen that Chriſtian princes 
could quarrel among each other. Their compacts for _ 
| peace are drawn up With the utmoſt preciſion, and ra- 
* tified with the greateſt ſolemnity ; to theſe each party 
N promiſes a ſincere and inviolable obedience, and all 
| wears the appearance of open enn and unreſer- 
red reconciliation. 
| Yet notwithſtanding thoſe creaties, the people of 
; Europe a are almoſt continually. at war. There is no 


VVV thing 
* n 
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thing more eaſy than to break a treaty, ratified in al 
the uſual forms, and yet neither party be the apref. 


ſor. One ſide, for inſtance, breaks a triſling article by 
miſtake ; the oppoſite party upon this makes a {mall 


| infc 
abu 
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ob 't. 
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only 


but premeditated repriſal; this brings on a return vf 

greater from the other; both ſides complain of ivju- 

ries and infractions; war is declared ; they beat, are 
| beaten ; ſome two or three hundred thouſand men are 
killed; they grow tired, leave of juſt where they be- 
gan; and ſo ſit coolly down to make new treaties. 

= | The Engliſh and French. ſeem to place themſelves 
ſoremoſt among the champion ſtates of Europe. 


long 
have 


ect 

Though parted by a narrow ſea, yet are rhey entirely de 
of oppeſite characters; and from their vicinity, are | plied 
taughe to fear and admire each other. They are at cure 
preſent engaged in a very deſtructive war, have al. | equa 
Teady ſpilled much blood, are exceffively irritated; Nandi 
and all upon account of one ſide's deſiring to wear to th 
greater quantities of furs than the other. 1 5 | cepti, 
The pretext of the war is about ſome lands a thou. Nas! 
{and leagues off; a country, cold, deſolate, and hide- (they 
ous; a country belonging to a people who were in [ſWoſlel 
poſſeſſion for time immemorial. The ſavages of Ca- table 
nada claim a property in the country in diſpute ; they Wpoliti, 
have all the pretenſions which long poſſeſſion can con- Igethe 
fer. Here they had reigned for ages without rivals Neounti 
in dominion, and knew no enemies but the prowling Whe be 
bear or inſidious tyger ; their native foreſts produced Wivers 
all the neceſſaries of life, and they found ample luxury right 
in the enjoyment. In this manner they might have ſpy ! 
continued to live to eternity, had not the Evgliſh been eneſt 


informed, 
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| formed; that thoſe countries produced furs in great 
abundance. From that moment tlie country became 
j an object of deſire; it was found that furs were things 
very much wanted in England; tue ladies edged ſome 
ot their cloaths with furs, and mutts were worn both 
i botli by gentleman and ladies. In jhort, furs were found 
: indilpentably neceſlary for the lappineſs of the ſtate: 
| aud the king was conicquently petitioned to grant, not 
only the country of Canada, but all the ſavages be- 
: longing to it, to the lubjects of England, in order to 
| have the people lupplicd with pr 4780 quautities of this. 
: neceſſary commodity, | 
| do very reaſonable a requeſt was immediately com- 
plied with, and large colonies were ſent abroad to pro- 
cure furs, and take pouſletiion. The French, who were 
| equally in want of turs, (for they are as fond of muils 
N and tippets as the Englith), made the very {ame requeſt 
to their monarch, and met with the ſame gracious re- 
ception from their king, who generouſly granted what 
Nas not his to give. Wherever the French landed, 
ey called the country their own; and the Englifh took 
poſſeſſion wherever they came, upon the ſame equi- 
table pretenſions. The harmleſs ſavages made no op- 
peſition; and could the intruders have agreed to- 
bether, they might peaceably have ſhared this deſolate 
country between them. But they quarrelled about 


3 


g he boundaries of their ſettlements, about greunds and 
divers, to which neither ſide could ſhow any other 
y [Wight than that of power, and which neither could oc- 


upy but by uſurpation. Such is the conteſt, that ng 
oneſt man can keartily wiſh ſucceſs to either party. 
„„ The 


* 
* A1 


ſucceſs, At firſt the French ſeemed victorious ; by 
the Engliſh have of late diſpoſſeſſed them of the whole 
country in diſpme. Think not, however, that fic: 


trary, both parties mult be heartily tired to affect even 


but there many in England, who, encouraged by fuc- 


in the politic as in the human conſtitution ; if the 
limbs grow too large for the body, their ſize, inſtead 
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The war has continued for ſome time with vari; 


ceſs on one fide is the harbinger of peace: on the con. 


mw 5 co 
a temporary reconciliation, It ſhould ſeem the bufi- Nen 
neſs of the victorious party to offer terms of peace; 3 


ceſs, are ſtill for protracting the war. 


$:du] 

The beſt Engliſh politicians, however, are for ſible by. 

T:'15 ( 
that to keep their preſent conqueſts weuld rather be: by 
burden than an advantage to them, rather a diminu a 
err 


tion of their ſtrength than an increaſe of power. It i 


of improving, will diminiſh the vigour of the whole, 5 
Tue colonies ſhould always bear an exact proportiot bs 
to the mother · country; When they grow populous bert 
they grow powerful, and by becoming powerful, they 
become independent alſo, Thus ſubordination is de- 
ſtroyed, and a country ſwallowed up in the extent d 
its own dominions, The Turkiſh empire would be 
more formidable, were it leſs extenſive: Were it no 
for thoſe countries, which it can neither command H 
nor give entirely away, which it is obliged to protec; 
but from which it has no power to extract obedience, Wa 
Yet, obvious as theſe truths are, there are ma cir l. 
Engliſhmen who are for tranſplanting new colonies Heart“ 
ro this late acquiſition, for peopling the deſarts of Am: th yi 
rica with the. refuſe of their countrymen, and (as the Dutch; 


1 . exprel 
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expreſs ir) with the waſte of an exuberant nation, But 
bo are thoſe unhappy creatures who are to be thus 
? erained away? Not the ſickly, tor they are unwelcome 
gueſts abroad as well as at home; nor the idle, for 
4 icy would ſtarve as well behind the Applachian 
ſprountains, as in the ſtreets of London. This reſuſe 
i; | compoſed of the laborious and enterpriſing, of ſuch 
7 hen as can be ſerviceable te their country at home, of 


| Iven who ought to be regarded as the ſinews of the 


5 cople, and cheriſhed with every degree of political 
naulgence. And what are the commodities which 
Alis colony, when cltabliſhed, are to produce in re- 
gurn! Why, raw ſilk, hemp, and tobacco. England 
. herefore, muſt make an exchavs ge of her beſt and 
$raveſt ſubjects ſor raw ſilk, how: and tobacco: her 


8 | ardy veterans and heneſt tradeſman muſt be trucked 
R For a box of ſnuff or a (3]k petticoat. Strange abſur- 
; Fity ? Sure the politics of the Davres are not more 
i range, who ſell their religion, their wives, and their 
p liberty for a glaſs bead, or a paultry penknife, Farewel, . 
Jes | | „„ 155 
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N rom the Jane, 


ur Engliſh love. their wives with moch paſſion, 


— 


th violence, and expect violent love iu return; the 
Dutch are ſatisfied with the flighteſt acknowledgements, 
1 h 5 


the Hollanders with much prudeuce. The 
Engliſh when they give their hands, frequently give 
heir hearts; the Dutch give the hand, but keep the 
cart wiſely in their own poſſeſſion. The Engliſh love 
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for they give little away, The Engliſh expend many 
of the matrimonial. comforts in the firſt year; the 
Dutch frugally huſband out their pleaſures, and are 
always conſtant, becauſe they are always indiſterent, 
There ſeems very little difference between a Dutch 
bridegroom and a Dutch huſband. Both are equaly 
polleſſed of the ſame cool une xpecting ſerenity ; they 
can ſee neither Elyſium nor Paradife behind the cur. 
; and Yiffrow is not more a goddefs on the wed: 
ding night, than after twenty years matrimonial ac 
quaintance. On the other hand, many of the Engl 
marry, in order to have one happy month in their 
lives; they ſcem incapable of looking beyond that 
period they unite in hopes of finding rapture, and 
diſappointed in that, diſdain ever to accept of happi- 
neſs. From hence we ſee open hatred enſue; or what 
--Þ worſe, concealed diſguſt under the appearance o 
| fullome endearment. Much formality, great civility 
and Qudied compliments are exhibited in public; eri 
| looks, fulky ſilence, or open an. fill up 
their hours of private entertainment. . 
Hence l am taught, whenever I ſee a new marthl 
couple more than ordinary fond before faces, to con. 
ſider them as attempting to impoſe upon the company 
or themſelves, either hating-each other heartily, or 
- conſuming that ſtock of love in the beginning of their 
courſe, which ſhould ſerve them through their whole 
Journey. Neither fide hould expect thoſe inſtances d 
kindneſs, which are inconſiſtent with tiue freedom 0 
happin<ls to beſtow. Love, when founded in the 


tain 


heart, will ſhew itſelf 1 in a thouſand unpreme de 
| al 1461 
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| {allies of fondneſs; but every cool deliberate exhibi- 
ag the paſſion, only ar gves little andern or 
| great inſincerity. | 
Choang was the fondeſt 1 and Hanſi the 
moſt endearing wife in all the kingdom of Corea: they 
- were a pattern of conjugal bliſs; the inhabitants of the 
| country around ſaw, and envied their felicity; where- 
ever Choang came, Hanſi was ſue to follow; and in 
all the pleaſures of Hanſi, Choang was admitted a part - 
ner. They walked hand in hand wherever they ap- 
peared, ſhewing every mark of mutual ſatis faction, em- 
Ibracing, kiſſing, their mouths were for ever joined, 
and to [peak the language of anatomy, it was with 
them one perpetual anaſtomoſis. 
| Their love was ſo great, that it was thought nothing 
could interrupt their mutual peace; when an accident 
f happened, which, in {ame meaſure, diminiſhed the 
huſband's aſſurance of his wiſe's fidelity; for love ſo 
refined as his was s lubje&t to a thouſand little diſquie- 
tudes, 5 FD 
| Happening to To one ho alone among 1 tombs 
hat lay at ſome diſtance from his houſe, he there per- 
teiyed a lady dreſſed in the deepeſt mourning, (being 
Clothed all over in white,) fanning the wet clay that | 
vas raiſed over one of the graves with a large fan 
hich ſhe held in her band, Choang, who had early 
deen taught wildom in the ſchool of Lao, was unable 
o aſſign a cauſe for her preſent employment; and 
owing up, civilly demanded the reaſon. Alas, re- 
lied the lady, her eyes bathed in tears, how is it poſ- 
ale to ſuryive the loſs of my huſband, who lies buried 
| in 
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in this grave? he was the beſt of men, the tenders} 1 * 


of huſbands; with his dying breath, he bid me nee ve 
marry again, till the earth over his grave ſhould be 8 
lat 


dry ; and here you ſee me ſteadily relolving to obey 
his will, and endeavouring to dry it with my fan, 1 0] 


have employed two whole days in fulfilling his com. oy 
mands, and am determined not to marry till they are BY 
punctually ob2yed, even though his grave ſhould take 5 
up four days in drying. | | 
Choanę, who was ſtruck with the widow? s beauty, =P 
could not, however, avoid ſmiling at her haſte to be * 
married; but, concealing the cauſe of his mirth, civil * 


ly invited her home, adding, that he had a wife wh he 
might be capable of giving her ſome conſolation. 4 


| ſoon as he and his gueſt were returned, he impart ” 
10 Hanſi in private what he had ſeen, and could nu ind 
avoid expreſling his uneaſineſs, that ſuch might be H agr 

own caſe, if his deareſt wits ſhould one day happe 7 
to furvive him. IT 585 | met 


1k is impoſſible to deſcribe Hanſbs 8 e at M old 
unkind a ſuſpicion. As her paſſion for him was naß ther 


only great, but extremely delicate, ſhe employed ten law 

anger, frowns, and exclamations, to chide his ſulji the 

cions; the widow herſelf was inveighed againſt; ad cent 

Hanſi declared ſhe was reſolved never to ſleep unde mer 

the fame roof with a wretch, who, like her, could h of h 
8 guilty of ſuch bare-faced inconſtancy. The night wall whit 
cold and ſtormy ; however, the ſtranger was oblige] thei! 


to leck another lodging, for Choarg was not dilpokMif thiz: 

to reſiſt, and Hanſi would have her way. 
The widow had ſcarce been gone an hour, when 
old diſciple of Choang's, whom he had not ſeen ft 
„ wm 


— r . 
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many years, came to pay him a viſit, He was recei- 
ved with the utmoſt ceremony, placed inthe moſt ho- 
| nourable ſeat at ſupper, and the wine began to circu- 


| late with great freedom. Choang and Hanſi exhibited 
open marks of mutual tenderneſs and unfeigned re- 
| conciliation : nothing could equal their apparent hap - 


| pinels ; ſo fond an huſband, ſo obedient a wife, few 
could behold without regretting their own infelicity. 


| moſt fatal accident. Choang fell lifeleſs in an apo- 
piectic fit upon the floor. Every method was uſed, 
but in vain, for his recovery. Hanſi was, at firſt, in- 
conſolable ſor his death: after ſome hours, however, 
| ſhe ſound ſpirits to read his laſt will. The enluing 


WW agreed to be married. 


al There was now no longer | mourning in the apart- 
| ments; the body of Choang was now thruſt into an 


old coffin, and placed in one of the meaneſt rooms, 


naß mere io lie unattended, until the time preſcribed by the 
1 1aw for his interment. In the mean time, Hanſi and 
(1-8 the young diſciple were arrayed in the moſt magnifi- 


cent habits; the bride wore in her noſe a jewel of im- 


of his former maſter, together with a pair of artificial 


wal whiſkers that reached down to his toes. The hour of 
ge their nuptials was arrived; the whole family ſympa- 
oi thized with their approaching happineſs ;. the apart- 


| When, lo! their happineſs was at once diſturbed by a 


| day, ſhe began to moralize and talk wiſdom; the 
next day ſhe was able to comfort the young diſciple ; 1 
and, on the third, to ſhorten a hag ſtory, they both 


menſe price, and her lover was dreſſed in all the finery 


ments were 3 up with lights that diffuſed the 
G moſt 


* 
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moſt exquiſite perfume, and a luſtre more brigl thay 
noon- day. The lady expected her youthful lover i 


an inner apartment with impatience ; when his ſer. 
vant, approaching with terror in his countenance, in- 


| Formed her, that his maſter was fallen into a fit, Wc 
would certainly be mortal, unleſs the heart of a mat 
lately dead could be obtained, and applied to hi; 


breaſt. She ſcarce waited to hear the end of his ſtor 7 
when, tucking up her cloaths, ſhe ran with a mw. 


' tock in her hand to the coffin where Choang lay, re- 
ſolving. to apply the heart of her dead huſband as 3 
cure for the living. She therefore ſtruck the lid with 
he utmoſt violence. In a few blows the coffin fle 
open, when the body, which, to all appearance had 
been dead, began to move. Terrified at the fight, 
Hanſi dropped the mattock, and Choang walked out, 


aſtoniſhed at his own ſitutation, his wife's unuſual mag. 
nificence, and her more amaſing ſurpriſe. He went x 


mong the apartments, unable to conceive the cauſe of ſo 
much ſplendour. ie was not long in ſulpence before 
his dome ſticks informed him of every tranſaction ſince 

me firſt became inſenſible. He could ſcarce believe 
what they told him, and went in purſuit of Hanſi her. 
ſelf, in order to receive more certain information, or 
to reproach her infidelity. But ſhe prevented his re. 


proaches : he found her weltering in blood; for ſhe hal 
tabbed herſelf to the heart, being, unable to ſurvive her 


ſhame and diſappointment. 


Choang being a philoſopher, was too wiſe to wake 


any loud lamentations ; he thought it beſt to bear hi 
| loſs with ſerenity ; ; fo, e os: the old coffn 


, Where 
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| where he had lain himſelf, he placed his faithleſs 
ſpouſe in his room; and unwilling that ſo many nup- 
| tial preparations ſhould be expended in valn, he the 

| ſame night married the widow with the large fan. 


As they were both appriſed of the foibles of each 


: other before hand, they knew how to excuſe them 
| after marriage. They lived together for many ycars 
in great tranquillity ; and not expecting e made 5 
| + tbift to find contentment. Fare wel. 


LETTER xix. 


TFrirem the ſame. 


OH gentleman dreſſed in black, who was my 
companion throngh Weſtminſter- bbey, came 


| yeſterday to pay me a viſit; and after drinking tea, we 
| both reſolved to take a walk together, in order to en- 


joy the freſhneſs of the country, which now b- gins to 


| reſume its verdure. Before we gut out of the ſuburbe, bY 
| however, we were ſtopped in one of the ſtreets by a 


crowd of people, gathered in a circle round a man and 


| his wife, who ſeemed too loud and tov angry to be 


underſtood. The people were highly pleaſed with the 
diſpute; which, upon inquiry, we found io be between 
Dr Cacaſogo an apothecary, and his wife. The doc- 
tor, it ſeems, coming unexpectedly into his wife's a- 
partment, found a gentleman there in circumſtances 
not in the leaſt equivocal, 

The doctor, who was a perſon of nice honour, re- 
ſolving to revenge the flagrant inſult, immediately flew 
to the cuimne y- piece. and taking down a ruſly blun- 


62 f - derbuſs, 
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derbuſs, drew the trigger upon the defiller of his bed; 
the delinquent would certainly have been ſhot through 
the head, but that the piece had not been charged for 
many years. The gallant made a ſhift to eſcape 
| through the window, but the ney: {till remained; and 
as ſhe well knew her hufband's' temper, undertook to 
manage the quarrel without a ſecond. He was furi 
cus, and ſhe loud; their noiſe had gathered all the 
mob, who charitably aſſembled on the occaſion, nut 
to prevent, but to enjoy the quarrel, | 
Alas, ſaid I to my companion, what will become of 
this unhappy creature thus caught in adultery ? Be. 
lieve me, I pity her from 'my heart; her huſband, . 
ſuppoſe, will ſhew her no mercy. Will they burn ber 
us in, India, or behead her as in Perſia; will they load 
her with ſtripes as in Turkey, or keep her in perpe- 
| tual impriſonment, as with us in China? Pr'ythee, 
what is the wife's puniſhment in England for ſuch of. 
| fences? When a lady is thus caught tripping, replied 
my companion, they never puniſh her, but the huf: 
band. You ſurely jeſt, interrupted I; J am a foreign 
er, and you would abuſe my ignorance ! 1 am really 
| ſerious returned he. Dr Cacafogo has caught his 
wife in the act; but as he had no witneſſes, his {mal 
' teſtimony goes for nothing: the conſequence there- 
| fore of his diſcovery will be, that ſhe may be packed 
off to live among her relations, and the doctor mult 
be obliged to allow her a ſepaiate maintenance. . 
mazing ! ; cried J, is it not enough that ſhe is permitted 
to live ſeparate. fr om the object ſhe deteſts, but muſt 
he give her money to keep her in 0 pirits too? That he 


muſt, 80 my guides | and be called a cuckold by al 
BI. 
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bis neighbours into the bargain. The men will laugh 
| at him, the ladies will pity him; and all that his 
| warmelt friends can ſay in his favour, will be, That the 
poor good ſoul has never had any harm in him. I want 
patience, interrupted I; what! are there no private 
chaſtiſements for the wife z no ſchools of penitence to 
| ſhew her her folly ; no rods for ſuch delinquents? Pſha, 
| man, replied he, ſmiling, if every delinquent among us 
WW were to be treated in your manner, one half of the 
kingdom would flog the other. 
f 1 mult confeſs, my dear Fum, that if I were an Eng- 
| liſh huſband, of all things I would take care not to be 
| Jealous, nor buſily pry into theſe ſecrets my wife was 
r I pleaſed to keep from me. Should I detect her infide- 
| lity, what is the conlequence ? If I calmly pocket the 
abuſe, I am laughed at by her and her gallant; if I 
+ W talk my griefs aloud like a tragedy-hero, 1 am laugh- 
. ed at by the whole world. The courſe then I'd take 
d would be, whenever I went out to tell my wife where 
„I was going, leſt I ſhould unexpectedly meet her a- 
broad in company with ſome dear deceiver. When- 
y Wh ever I returned, I would uſe a peculiar rap at the door, 
is WH and give four loud hems, as | walked deliberately up 
me ſtair- caſe. I would never inquiſitively peep under 
her bed, or look behind the curtains. And even 
d though 1 knew -the captain was there, I would calmly 
it Wh take a diſh of my wife's cool tea, and talk of the army 
„wich reverence. | i 
Of all nations, the Ruſſians len to me to behave 
moſt wiſely in ſuch circumftances. The wife promiſes 
ber huſband never to let him ſee her tranſgreſſions of 
this. ne; and he as punctually promiſes, Whenever 
| ES: „„  T 


into favour, and all goes on as before. 


8 bridegroom, whether he chuſes this virgin for his 
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the is ſo detected, without the leaſt anger, to beat ler 
without mercy : lo they both know what each has to 
_ expect; the lady tranſgreſſes, is beaten, taken again 


| may 


diſſi 


When a Ruſſian young lady, therefore, is to be mar. 
ried, her father with a cudgel in his hand, aſks the 


bride? to which the other replies in the affirmative, T 
Upon this the father, turning the lady three time: 
roimd, and giving her three ſtrokes with his cudgel on [the | 
the back, My dear, (cries he), theſe are the laſt blows may 
you are ever to receive from your tender father; I reſign than 
my authority and my cudgel to your huſband ; he knows pe 
better than me the uſe of either.“ The bridegroom ear! 
| knows decorums too well to accept of the cudgel ab- i tet 
_ ruptly ; he affures the father, that the lady will never {W's « 
want it, and that he would not for the world make any oeie 
uſe of it. But the father, who knows what the lady ubot 
may want better than he, inſiſts ipon his acceptance, bf ic 
Upon this there follows a ſcene of Ruſſian politeneſs, o 
while one refuſes, and the other offers the eudgel. The E. 
| whole, however, ends with the bridegroom's taking 
it; upon which the lady drops a courteſy in token of 
obedience, and the ceremony proceeds as uſual. 
There is ſomething exceſſively fair and open in this 
method of courtſhip By this both fides are prepared 
for all the matrimonial adventures that are to follow. 
Marriage has been compared to a game of ſkill for lifes 
it is generous thus in both parties to declare they are 
marpers in the beginning. In England, I am told, 
1 both ſides uſe every art to conceal their defects from 
cach other before marriage; and the reſt of their lives 
OM | MF rg op ” ml 
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| may be regarded as doing penance for their for mer 
diſſimulation. F are wel. 


rin An. 
Fron the ſame. | 


| T HE republic of letters is very common expreflion 
among the Europeans; and yet when applied io 
the learned of Europe, is the moſt ablurd that can be 
limagined, ſiace nothing is more unlike a republic 
than the ſociety which goes by that name. From this 
expreſſion, one would be apt to imagine, that the | 
learned were united into a ſingle body, joining their 
intereſts, and concurring in the lame delign. From 
this one might be apt to conpare them to our literary : 
ſocieties in China, where each acknowledges a juſt. 
; ſubordination, and all contribute to build the temple | 
pf icience, without attempting from ignorance or enyy 
go oſtruct each. other. 
| But very different is the ſtate of learning here; every Y WF 


e 
2 ember of this fancied republic i is defirous of govern- 
of s, and none willing to obey ; each looks upon his 


low as a rival, not an aſſiſtant in the ſame purſuit, 

hey calumniate, they injure, they deſpiſe, they ridi- 
ed le each other: If one man writes a book that pleaſes, ; 1 
„„ bers ſhall write books, to ſhew that he might have | , 
25 {Wea till greater pleaſure, or ſhould not have pleaſed, A 
re one happens to hit upon ſomeching new, there are 

mbers ready aſſore the public that all this was no 
prelty to them or the learned; that Cardanus or 
* or ſome other author, too dul to be generally | 


read, 


| 
| 


of uniting like the members of a commonwealth, they 


men; and their jaring conſtitution, inſtead of bejy; 
2 


reverence and eſteem each other; but their mutua at 
miratien is not ſufficient to ſhield off the contempt d 
the crowd. The wiſe are but few, and they praif 


reproaches. The truly great ſeldom unite in ſocietiez 
| have few meetings, no cabals; the dunces hunt in ful 
ery, till they have run down a reputation, and the o 
ſnarl and fight with each. other about dividing tt ter 
ſpoil. Here you may ſee the compilers, and the boch " 
anſwerers of every month, when they have cut wiſh 2? 
ſome reſpectable name, moſt frequently reproachiny 
each other with ſtupidity and dulneſs; reiembling 
the wolves of the Ruſſian foreſt, who prey upon vet. 
ſon or horſe fleſh when they can get it; but in caſes o 
neceſſity, lying in wait to deyour each other. Whit 


meal; but if this reſource: ſhould unhappily fail, then 
it is that critics eat up e and eee rob ro! 
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read, had anticipated the diſcovery. Thus, inſteag 
are divided into almoſt as many factions as there ar, 
ſtiled a republic of letters, ould be entitled an | atlarchy 


of literature. 
It is true there are > fowe. of ſuperior abilities, who 


With a feeble voice; the vulgar are many, and roar in 


they have new books to cut up, they make a heart 
of c 
fam 
the 
i 


compilations. 
Confucius obſerves, mat it is the duty of the learnel 


to unite ſociety more cloſely, and to perſuade men lM leſs, 
become citizens of the world ; but the authors I reſe aftf 
to, are not only for diſuniting ſociety... but kingdom} F. 
alſo: if the-Engliſh are at war with France, the dear, 
ces of France think! it their duty to be at war Wis oy 


* thal 
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boſe of England. Thus Freron, one of their firſt. 
rate leriblers, thinks proper to characteriſe all the 
IEnglith writers in the groſs. Their whole merit, 
þ (fays he) « conſiſts in exaggeration, and often in extra- 
* vagance 3 correct their pieces as you pleaſe, there 

till remains a leaven which corrupts the whole. rhey | 
« ſometimes diſcover genius, but not the ſmalleſt ſhare 
of taſte: England is nat a ſoil for the plants of geni- 
us to thrive in.“ This is open enough, with not the 
leaſt adulation in the picture. But hear what a French- 
an of acknowledged abilities ſays upon the ſame 
ubje&t :. © am at a loſs to determine in what we ex- 
cel the Engliſh, or where they excel us; when I. 
compare the merits of both iu any one ſpecies of li- 
terary compoſition, ſo many reputable and pleaſing 
writers preſent themſelves from either country, that 
my judgment re ſts in falnence: I em pleated with ihe. 


diſquiſition, without 5 the object of my in- 
quiry.“ But leſt you ſhould think the French alone 
re faulty in this reſpect, hear how an Engliſh journal- 
t delivers his ſentiments of them.. We are ama- 
zed, (ſays he) to find ſo many works tranſlated from 
the French, while we have 1uch numbers. neglected 
of our own, In our opinion, notwithftanding their, 
fame throughout the reft of Europe, the French are 
the moſt contemptible reaſoners (we had almoſt ſaid 
writers) that can be imagined. However, neverthe- 
leſs, excepting.“ &c. Another Engliſh writer, 
aattfbury, if J remember, on the contrary, ſays, that 
ne French authors are pleaſing and judicious, more. 
ear, more methodical and entertaining than thoſe of 


5 own country: 1 
From 
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"From theſe oppoſite pictures, you perceive that the 
good authors of either country praiſe, and the bad re. 


vile each other; and yet, perhaps, you'll be ſurpriſed 


that indifferent writers ſhould thus be the moſt apt to 
eenſure, as they have the moſt to apprehend frora re. 
erimination; you may, perhaps, imagine, that ſuch a; 
are poſſeſſed of fame themſelves, ſhould be moſt ready 
to declare their opinions, ſince what they ſay might 
paſs for deciſion. But the truth happens to be, that 
the great are ſolicitous only of raiſing their own repu. 
tations, while the oppoſite claſs, alas! are ſolicitous d 
bringing my reputation down to a level with their 


| own, 


But let v us acquit them of all and envy ; 3 a eritic 
. is gfren guided by the ſame motives that direct his at 
| thor, The author endeavours to perſuade us, that le 
| Has written a good bock; the critic is equally cis 
tous to ſhew that he could write a better, had he thoupht 
proper. A critic is a being poſſeſſed of all the vanity 
but not the genius of a ſcholar ; incapable, from bis 
native weakneſs, of lifting himſelf from the ground, 


= he applies to contigous merit for ſupport, makes the 
|  ſportive ſallies of another's imagination his ſerious 


employment, pretends to take our feelings under his 
care, teaches where to condemn, where to lay tir 
_ emphaſis of praiſe, and may with as much juſtice be 
called a man of taſte, as the Chinele who meaſure 
his wiſdom by the length of his nails. 

If then a book, ſpirited or humorons, happens to 
appear in the republic of letters, ſeveral critics are I 
| waiting to bid the public not to laugh at a ſingle line 

of it, fur themſelves had read it; and they know wha 
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| is moſt proper to excite laughter. Other critics con- 
tradict the fulminations of this tribunal ; call them all 
| ſpiders, and aſſure they public, that they ought to laugh 
without reſtraint. Another ſet are in the mean time 
quietly employed in Writing notes to the book, intend- 
ed to ſhew the particular paſiages to be laughed at; 

when theſe are out, others ſtill there are who write 

notes upon notes. Thus a ſingle new book employs | 
| | not only the paper-makers, the printers, the preſs- 
9 men, the bookbinders, the lawkers, but twenty cri- 
ties, and as many compilers. In ſhert, the body of 
be learned may be compared to a Perſian army, 
here there are many pioneers, teveral ſutlers, num- 


berleſs ſervants, women and children in abundance, : 
end but yOu ſoldiers. Adieu. 


1. —ꝛů—̃ — — 

bo WS SY Y XXI. 

„ the ſame. 

Tax Rogliſh are as fond of ſeeing 8 added as 
the Chineſe; but there is vaft difference in the 

manner of conducting them. We play our pieces in 

the open air, the Engliſh theirs under cover; we act 

by day-light, they by the blaze.of torches. One of 

our plays continues eight or ten days ſuccefſively ; an 

his Engliſn piece ſeldom takes up above four hours in the 

tle epreſentation. 5 | 

e be My companion in black, with 3 1 am now be» 

ſureeinning to contract an intimacy, introduced me a few 

nights ago to th. play-touſe, where We placed our- 

elves conveniently at the foot of the ſtage. As the 

tain was not drawn beſore my arrival, 1 ad an op- 

e por tunity 


180 ly inſpires. 
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portunity of obſerving the behaviour of the ſpeRator, 
and indulging thoſe reflections which novelty n 


The rich in general were bietet! in the loweſt ſeatz 


and the poor roſe above them in degrees proportionel WF | 
to their poverty. The order of precedence ſeemei ME Fo 
| here inverted ; thoſe who were undermoſt all the day, WF 0 
now enjoyed a temporary eminence, and became ma We od 
ſters of the ceremonies. It was they Who called fi ot 
the mulic, indulging every noily freedom, and teſt in 
- fying all the inſolence of beggary in exaltation. * 
They who held the middle region, ſeemed not i c., 

| riotous as thoſe above them, nor yet ſo tame as thoſe lig 
below; to judge by their looks, many of them ſeemeſ the 
7 ſtrange rs there as well as myſelf. They were chieh "a 
_ erhployed, during this period of expectation, in eu an- 
ing oranges, reading the ftory of the Play, or making nel 


W ee | TT = 
Thoſe who ſat in the laweſt rows, which: are calle | 
the pit, ſeemed to conſider themſelves as judges of the 3 
merit of the poet and the performers; they were i 
ſembled partly to be amuſed, and partly to ſhe w ther 
taſte; appearing to labour under that reſtraint whit 
nan affectation of ſuperior diſcernment generally pro 
duces. My companion, however, informed me, thi 
not one in an hundred of them knew even the fil 
principles of criticiſm ; that they aſſumed the right i 
being cenſors, becauſe there was none to contradid 
their pretenſions; and that every man who now calle 
himſelf a connoiſſeur, became ſuch to all i intents alt 
Purpoſes, | 


A 


Thok 
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Thoſe who fat 1 in the boxes appeared in the moſt 

E unhappy ſituation of all. The reſt of the audience 
came merely ſor their own amuſement ; theſe rather 
„o furniſh out a part of the entertainment themſelves. 
could not avoid conſidering them as acting parts in 
0 | dumb-ſhew ; not a courteſy or nod that was not the re- 
„ul of art; not a look nor a ſmile that was not deſign- 
ed for murder. Gentleman and ladies ogled each 
other through ſpectacles; for my companion obſerved 
that blindneſs was of late become faſhionable; all aſ- 
fected indifſerence and eaſe, while their hearts at the 
lame time burned for conqueſt. Upon the whole, the 
lights, the muſic, the ladies in their gayeſt dreſſes, 


the men with chearfulneſs and expectation in their 
looks, all conſpired to make a moſt agrecable picture, 
and to fill an heart, that fy a at human happt- 

neſs, with inexpreſlible ſerenity. 
The expected time for the play to begin at laſt ar- 
rived ; the curtain was drawn, and the actors came on. 


eat 
ing 


led 
"tlie 
1 
heir 


A woman, who perſonated a queen, came in curteſying 
tothe audience, who clapped their hands upon her ap- 
"WW pearance. Clapping of hands is, it ſeems, the man- 
Wc ner of applauding in England: the manner is abſurd ; 
prog but every country, you know, has its peculiar abſur- 
nu dities. I was equally ſurpriſed, however, at the ſub- | 
fit miſſion of the actreſs, who ſhould have conſidered her- 
It elf as a queen, as at the little diſcerninent of the audi- 
ence who gave her ſuch marks of applauſe, before the 
attempted to deſerve them. Preliminaries between 
her and the audience being thus adjuſted, the dialogue 
was ſupported between her and a moſt hopeful youth, 
who acted the part of her confident. They both ap- 
Vor. 5 H 5 peared : 


-adid 
calle 
8 al 
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peared in extreme diſtreſs; for it ſecuis the queen ll. 
Joſt a child ſome fifteen years before, and ſtill kept in 
dear reſemblance next her heart, while her kind com: 
panion bore a part in her {urrows, 

Her lamentations grew loud. Comfort is of: cred, 
but ſhe deteſts the very ound. She bids them preaci 


comfort to the winde. Upon this her huſband come; 
in, who ſeeing the queen ſo much afflicted, can lin. 
ſelf hardly refrain from tears, or avoid partaking i 


the ſoft diſtreſs. After thus grieving through three 


ſcenes, the curtain dropped for the firſt act. 


Truly, ſaid I to my companion, theſe kings and 
Aang . 9 by 


qneens are very much diflurbeg at no very great mil. 
fortune; certain | am, were people of humbler fta. 
5 tions to act in ibis manner, they would be thought di. 
veſted of common fenſe, I had ſcarce finifhed ti 
obſervation, when the curtain roſe, and the king came 


£1 in a yiolent paſſion. His wife had, it ſeems, re- 
fuſed his profiered tenderneſs; had ſpurned bis roy: 


embrace; and he ſeemed reſolved not to ſurvive her 
. fierce diſdain, After he had thus fretted, and the queen 
had fretted through the Neon act, the curtain was 
down once more. 


Now, ſays my companion, yeu perceive the king to 


be a man of ſpirit, he feels at every pore; one of your 
phlegmatic ſons of clay would have given the queer 


her own way, and let her come to herſelf by degrees; 
but the king is for immediate tenderneſs, or inſtant 


death: death and e are leading Paſſiors of 


every modern buſſeined hero ; this moment they em 


brace, and the next ſtab, ung dasgers and kiſſes i 


Every period. 


I vs 


4 oi * 
e 


vu 
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J was going to ſecond his remarks, when my atten- 


tion was engrofled by a new object; a man came in 
balancing a ſtraw upon his noſe, and the audience were 
| clapping their hands in all the raptures of applauſe. 
; To what purpole, cried I, does this unmeaning figure 
| make his appearance; is he a part of the plot? Un- 
1 meaning do you call him, replied my friend in black ; 
© this is one of the moſt important characters of the 
g whole play; nothing pleaſes the people more than the 
ſceing a ſtraw balanced; there is great deal of me an- 
1 ing in the ſtraw ; there is ſomething ſuited to every 
E apprehenſion in the ſight; and a fellow, poſſeſſed of ta- 
lents like theſe, is ſure of making bis fortune, 


The third act now began with an actor, who came 


to inform us that he was the villain of the play, and 
© intended to ſhew ſtrange things before all was over. 
| He was joined by another, who ſcemed as much diſ- 
| poſed for miſchicf as he; their intrigues continued 
through this whole diviſion, If that be a villain, ſaid 
J, he muſt be a very ſtupid one to tell his fecrets with- 
cut being aſked ; ſuch ſoliloquies of late are never ad- 
| mitted in China. | F 


The noiſe of clapping interrupted me once more; a 
child of fix years old was learning to dance on the ſtage, 


which gave the ladies and mandarines infinite ſatisfac- 
tion. I am ſorrow, ſaid Ito ſee the pretty creature ſo 
early learning ſo very bad a trade; dancing being, I 
q preſume, as contemptible here as it is in China, Quite | 
| the reverſe, interrupted my companion; dancing is a 
very reputable and pentee] employment here: men 
have a greater chance for encorragement from tie 
merit of their hecls than their heads. One who jumps 


H 32 | | up, 


3 
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up, and flouriſhes his toes three times before lie come; 


ro the ground, may have three hundred a- year; he 


who flouriſhes them four times, get tour hundred; 
but he who arrives at five is ineſtimable, and may de. 


mand what ſalary he thinks proper. The female dan. 
cers too are valued for this ſort of j jumping and crol- 
ing; and it is a cant word among them, that ſhe de. 
ſerves moſt who ſhews higheſt. But the fourth act is 
begun, let us be attentive. | 


In the fourth act, the queen ends her long loft child 


now grown up into a youth of ſmart parts and great 
_ qualifications 3; wherefore ſhe wilely conſiders that the 
crown will fit his head better than that of her huſband, 
whom the knows to be a driveler. The king diſco. 
vers her deſign, and here comes on the deep diſtrels; 
he loves the queen, and he loves the kingdom; he re. 
ſolves, therefore, in order to peſſeſs both, that her 
fon muſt de, The queen exclaims at his barbarity; 3 
8 frantic with rage, and at length, overcome with lorrow, 


falls into a fit; upon which the « curtain drops,” and the 


act is concluded. . 


' Obſerve the art of the poet, cries my companion; 
when the queen can lay no more, fhe falls into a hit, 
While thus her eyes are ſhut, w hile ſhe is ſupported in 


the arms of Abigail, What horrors do we not fancy, 


we feel 1 it in every nerve: take my word for it, tia! 


fits are the true apoſiopeſis of mec ern tragedy. 
The fifth act began, and a buſy piece it War, Scene 


| ſhifting, trumpets ſounding, mobs hallooing, carpet 


ſpreading, guards bultling from one door to another; 
gods, demons, daggers, racks, and ratſbane. But whe: 


ther the king Was vile, or the queen was drowned, 
er 


or 
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| or the ſon was poiſoned, I have abſolutely ſorgotten. | 


When the play was over, I could not avoid obſer— 


une, that the perſons of the drama appeared in as much 
| viltrcls in the firſt at as the laſt: how is it poſſible, 


| faid I ro ſympathize with them through five long acts; 


* W pity is but a ſhort lived paſſion; I hate to hear an ac- 
tor mouthing trifles ; neither ſtartings, ſtrainings, nor 
3 WF attitudes, affect me, unleſs there be cauſe: after I have 


urms, my heart ſle eps in peace, probably unaffected 
by the principal diſtreſs. There ſhould be one great 


the reſt ſhould be ſubordinate, and only contribute to 
make that the greater: if the actor therefore exclaims 


to move us too ſoon ; he anticipates the blow he ceaſes 
to affect, though he gains our applauſe. 


departed ; wherefore, mixing with the crowd, my 


been once or twice deceived by thole unmeaning a- 


| upon every occaſion in the tones of deſpair, he attempts 


1 ſcarce perceived that the audience were almoſt all 


| paſſion aimed at by the actor as well as the poet; all 


companion and I got into the ſtreet ; where eflaying 


| an hundred obſtacles from coach- wheels and palanquin 


6 | poles, like birds in their flight throuph the branches 

17 of a foreſt, after various turnings, we doch at _ | 
| got home in | ſafety. Adieu. . 

cy, | 

tat 
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nes | From the [ame, 


red, eſe ] lend to China, you might have made no cere- 


ve ; 6 H 3 | monyx 


pets Tur jetter which came by the way of Smyrna, 
and which you ſent me unopened, was ſrom my 
dhe. fon. As I have permitted you to take copies of aſl _ 
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mony in opening thoſe directed to me. Either ini 
or ſorrow my friend ſhovld participate in my feeliny:, WF ons 


lt would give pleaſure to ſee a good man pleated a WW | 
my ſucceſs; it would give almoſt equal pleafure to lee | ply 
* him ſymparhize at my diſappointment. _ gal 


Every account I receive from the eaſt ſeems to come ö tv. 
loaded with ſome new allli&tion. My wife and daugh. WW vec 
ter were taken from me, and yet | ſuſtained the lols WW of 
with intrepidity ; my ſen is made a flave among bar. N an: 
barians, which was the only blow that could haye | on 
reached my heart; yes, I will indulge the tranſports | 
of nature for a little, in order to ſhew I can overcome I '0 
them in the end. True magnanimity conſiſts not in | the 

. © NEvER falling, but in RISING every time we fall. he 

| When our mighty emperor had publiſhed. his di. lod 

. pleaſure at my departure, and ſeized upon all that wa: | plc 

1 mine, my ſon was privately fecreted from his reſz:t- Je 
3 ment. Under the protection and guardianſhip of Fun 

 Hoam, the beſt and the wiſeſt of all the inhabitants of | 

China, he was for ſome time inſtructed in the learn ©' 

ing of the miſſionaries, and the wiſdom of the eaſt: du 

But hearing of my adventures, and incited by fla w. 

piety, he Was reſolved to follow my fortunes, and ſhare W 


my diſtreſs. do 
Nle paſſed the confines cf China | in diſguiſe ; kired br 
| himſelf as a camel driver to a caravan that was eros . 


1 fing the deſerts of Thibet, and was within one day's 
Journey of. the river Laur, which divides that cou tt 
[ Wh from India? when a body of wandering Tartars, fal. 
KY ing unexpectedly upon the caravan, plundered it, a: 
3 made thoſe. who eſcaped their mit fury ſlaves. By 

| thols 


f 
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hole he was led into the extenſive and deſolate regi- 
; ons that border on the ſhores of the Aral lake. 
| Here he lived by hunting 3 arid was obliged to ſup- 
| ply every day a certain proportion ot the poll to re- 
beale his lavage maiters his learning, his virtues, and 
tven his beauty, were qualifications that no Way ler- 
ved to recommend him; they knew no merit, but that 
of providing large quantities of milk and raw floh; 
and were ſenſible of no happineſs but that of N 
on the undrefled meal.“ 194 | | 
| Some merchants from Meſched, however, coming 
me to trade with the Tartars for ſlaves, he was fold among 
in the number, and led into the kingdom of Perlia, where 
le be is now detained. He is there obliged to watch the 
df. | looks of a voluptuous and cruel maſter; a man fond of 
was | plealure, yet incapable of refinement, whom many 
but. years ler vice in war has taught pride, but not bravery. 
"on That treaſure which 1 (till kept within my bolom, 
« my child, my all that was left to me, is now a ſlave *. 
arr. Good heavens ! why was this? why have I been intro- 
aft ; duced into this mortal apartment, to be a ſpectator of 
filial WW yy own misfortunes, and the misfortunes of my fel- | 
hare N low creatures ? wherever I turn, what a Jabyriuth of : 
doubt, error, and diſappointment appears? why Was [ - 
ire brought into being? for what purpoſe made ? fi om 
cro. W whence bave I come? whither {trayed ? or to what re- 
day gions am I haſtening ? Reaſon cannot reſolve. It 
1:try ends a ray to ſhew the horrors of my priſon, but not 
fal. light to guide | me to Ps them, Le boaſted re- 
and T0 velations 


» This 1 5 es. PORN EAA literally tranſlated 
from neee, the Arabian poet. 
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en of the earth, how little do you aid the en. 
* quiry ? | 

How am I ſurpriſed at the 8 of the ma. 
Di: their two principles of good and cvil aflriplit me, 

The Indian who bathes his vilage in urine, and calls i 

piety, {ſtrikes me with aſtoniſhment. The Chriſtian, W 
ho believes in three gods, is highly abſurd. The Jew, er 
who pretend that deity is pleaſed with the effuſion af 
blood, are not leſs diſpleaſing. I am equally ſurpri 
| ſed, that rational beings can come from the extremitic; 
of the earth, in order to kiſs a ſtone, or ſcatter pebbles, 
How contrary to reaſon are thole , and yet all prone 
to teach me to be happy. 

_ Surely all men are blind and ignorant of truth, 
Mank ind wanders, unknowing his way, from morning 
till the evening. Where ſhall we turn after happinels; 

oris it wiſeſt to deſiſt ſrom the purſuit ? Like reptile 
in a corner of ſome ſtupendous palace, we peep from 
our holes, look about us, wonder at all we ſee, but 
are ignorant of the great Architects deſign : O for i © 
_ revelation of himſelf ; for a plan of his univerſal fl. 
ſtem: O for the reaſons of our creation; or why we 
were creaied to be thus unhappy! If we are to expe- 
rience no other felicity but what this life affords, then 
are we miſerable indeed. If we are born only to lod 
about vs, repine, and die, then has heaven been guil:y 
of injuſtice, If this life terminates my exiſtence, | 
deſpiſe the bleſſings of Providence, and the wiſdom of 
the giver, If this life be my all, let the following ep! 
| taph be written on the tomb of Altangi. By n) 
' © father's crimes, 1 received this. By my own crimes 
© I bequeath it to poſterity ) 
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TFN Nin. 
To the ame. 


ET, while I ſometimes lament the cauſe of hu— 
manity, and the depravity of human nature, 


here, now and then, appear gleams of greatneſs that 
er ve to relieve the eye oppreſſed with the hideous proſ- 


pect, and reſemble thoſe cultivated ſpots that are 
ſometimes found in the midſt of an Aſiatic wilderneſs. 
I ſee many ſuperior excellencies among the Engliſh, 
hich it is not in the power of all their follies to hide: 
ſee virtues, which in other countries are known only 
0a few, practiſed here by every rank of people. 

| know not whether it proceeds from their ſuperior 
pulence, that the Engliſh are more char itable than the 
eſt of mankind; whether, by being poſſeſſed of all be 
onveniencies of life themſelves, they have more lei- 
ſure to perceive the uneaſy ſituation of the diſtrefled ; 
yhatever be the motive, they are not only the moſt . : 


charitable of any other nation, but moſt judicious in 
ciſtinguiſhing the propereſt objects of coinpa'; on. 


In o- her countries, the piver is generally influenced | 
by the immediate impulie of pity ; his generoſity is 
exerted, as muchi to relieve his own unealy lenlations, 
s to comfort the object in diſtreis; in England bene- 
factions are of a more gencral nature; icme men of 
ſcriune, and univerſal benevolence, propoſe the proper 
objects; the wants and the merits of the petitioners are 
canvaſſed by the people; neither paſſion nor pity find 
a place in the cool diſcuſſion; and charity is then only 
exerted when it has received the approbation of reaſon. 
A late intt ance of this finely directed benevolence, 

LS e e 


releaſed by their countrymen, began to feel all the in. 


leaſt aſſiſtance, The Engli now ſaw thouſands o 
their fellow creatures ſtarving in every priſon, fc 
| ſaken by thoſe whoſe duty it was to protect them, li 


the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. National benevolence pre 


Indeed enemies, but they. were enemies in diſtreſs; 
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forces itſelf ſo ſtrongly on my imaginattor, that it jy ney 


a manner reconciles me to pleaſure, and ence mor nue 
makes me the univerſal friend of man. ati 


The Engliſh and French have not only politic wy 


reaſons to induce them to mutual hatred, but often the 0 
more prevailing motive of private intereſt to widen the Dun 
breach: a war between other countries is carried o "4 
collectively; army fights againſt army, and a man le 
_ own private reſentment is loſt in that of the communi. Fay | 
ty; but in England and France, the individuals of eſut 
each country plunder each other at ſea without re W 
dreſs, and conſequently feel that animoſity apainſ bu 
each other which paſſengers do at a robber. The rel) 
| have for ſome time carried on an expenſive War; aid um 
ſeveral captives have been taken on both ſides. Thoſe ! fu 
made priſoners by the French have been uſed witi US 


cruelty, and guarded with unneceſſary caution. Thoſe nil 
taken by the Engliſh, being much more mumeron, un 
were confined in the ordinary manner; and not being cul; 
nt} 
f ar 


conveniences which ariſe from! want of covermy and 
long confinement. _ | rs en, 
Their countrymen were informed of their deplos 27 


: rable ſituation; but they, more intent on annoying ne 
their enem es, than relieving their friends, reſuſed the 


bouring with diſeaſe, and without cloaths to keep of 
vailed over national animoſity: Their priſoners were 


the) 
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they ales to be hateful, when they no longer con- 
iaued to be formidable: forgetting, therefore, their 
mional hatred, the men who were brave enough to 
onque r, were generous enongh to forgive: and they, 
nom all the world ſeemed to have diſclaimed, at laſt 


f ſuch exalted virtue. 


bund pity and redreſs from thoſe they attempted to 
ubdue. A ſubſcription was opened, ample charities 
lected, proper neceſſaries procured, and the poor 
ray ſons of a merry nation were once more taught to 
eſume their former gaiety. 


When! caſt my eye over the liſt of thoſe who con- 


nbuted on this occafion, 1 find the names almoſt en- 
rely Engliſh, ſcarce one foreigner appears among the 
lumber, 


It was for Engliſhmen alone to be capable 
In own, I cant ot look over 


lis catalogue of good men and philoſophers, without 
hinking better of myſelf, becaule it makes me enter- 


on; Nin a more favourable opinion of mankind, Iam par- 
cing icolarly ſtruck with one, who writes theſe words up- 
in. {Wb the paper that encloſed his bene faction. The mite 
ard an Engliſhman, a citizen of the world, to French- 
en, priſonerS of war, and naked.” I only wiſh that he 
my] find as much pleaſure from bis virtucs, as I have 
nge in reflecting upon them that alone will amply 
Atheeward him. Such a ore, my friend, is an honour 
ds de human nature; he makes no private diitinQtiuns of 
Wi WA all that are ſtamped with the divine image of 
v, l. eir Creator, are triends to him ; he is a native of the 
ep Aol; and the Emperor of China may | be proud that 
e pre has ſuch a cormmryman, = 
werlſ Tor joice ar the deſtruction of our enemies, is a 
ſtreſs ide in; grafted. n Lumen nature, and we muſt be 


teh 


pe rmitted 
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ſuch an ill-ſounded pleaſure, is thus to turn our triumph 


the throne, after having gained three ſignal vidtrie 


conqueſt. After he had reſted for ſome days, the 
People, who are naturally. fond of proceſſions, imp: 
tiently expected the triumphal entry which emperor 
upon ſuch occaſions were accuſtomed to make. Thei 


people, and was willing to do all in nis power to (; 


\ thorns, to exhibit one of the molt. glorious triumpt 
that had ever been ſeen in China. 


they waited for ſome time without lecing any of thok 


their impaticnce, the palace gates flew open, and ti 
8 ficence, but in an ordinary habit, followed by tl 


in new cloaths, and each carrying in his hand mom 


permitted to ind ulge it: the true way of atoning f 


into an act ot benevolence, and to teſtify our own Joy, 
by endeavouring to baniſh anxiety from others, 
HFlamti, the beſt and wiſeſt emperor that ever file 


over the Tartars, who had invaded his dominious, re. 
turned to Nankin, in order to enjoy the glory of his 


murmurs came to the emperor's ear. He loved hi 


ti fy their juſt deſires. He therfore aſſured then 
that he intended, upon the next feaſt of the La 


The people were in raptures at his condeſcenſion 
and, on the appointed day, allembled at the gates 
the palace with the molt eager expectations. Her 


preparations which uſually precede a pageant, Tit 
lanthorn, with ten thouſand tapers, was not yet broug} 
forth the fire-works, which uſually covered the cit 
walls, were not yet lighted ; the people once mon 
began to murmur at his delay; when, in the midlld 
emperor himſelf appeared, not in ſplendour or 1magit 


bind, the maimed, and the flrangers of the city,“ 
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people were at firſt amazed, bur ſoon perceived the 
wiſdom of their king, who taught them, that to make 


one man happy was more truly great, than having ten 
thouſand captives groaning at the wheels of his cha- 


LETTER XX. 
T0 the ſame. 
1 may be the merits of the Engliſh in 
other ſciences, they ſeem peculiarly excellent 
the art of healing. There is ſcarcely a diſorder in- 


dent to humanity againſt which they are not poſ- 
fled with a moſt infallible antidote. The profeſſors ; 


f other arts confeſs the inevitable intricacy of things; 
alk with doubt, and decide with heſitation ; but doubt- 
g is entirely unknown in medicine; the advertiſing 


ofeflors here delight in caſes of difficulty: be the 
iſorder never ſo deſperate or radical, you will find 
umbers in every ftreet, who by levelling a pill at the 


art affected, promiſe a certain cure without loſs of 
ime, knowledge of a bed- fellow, or hinderance of 
ulineſs. 


When I conſider the - afuiry ff this profeſſion, 


ieir benevolence amazes me. They not only in ge- 


ral give their medicines for half value, but uſe the 


oſt perſuaſive remonſtrances to induce the ſick to 


me and be cured. Sure there muſt be ſomething. 
rangely obſtinate in an Engliſh patient who refuſes 
much health vpon ſuch ealy terms; does he take a 


Vor. 1 | 1. 1 1 pride 
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enough to ſupply his neceſſities for the year, The 
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pride in being bloated with a dioply? does he fu! 
pleaſure in the alterations of an intermitent fever! 
or feel as much ſatisfaction in nurſing up his gout, a; 
he found pleaſure in acquiring it? He mult, otherwil 
In he would never reject ſuch repeated aſſurances of in. 
ſtant relicf. What can be more convinchig than the 


manner in which the ſick are invited to be well? Te“ 
doctor firſt begs the moſt earncſt attention of iſie pu 
blic to what he is going to propoſe; be ſdle my of 4 
firms the pill was never found to want ſuccel he : 
produces a lift of thoſe who have been reſcued from the i 
grave by taking it. ret, notwithſtanding all this, 4 


there are many here, who now and then think prope! 
to be ſick ; only ſick did | fay ? There are ſome wh! 7 


even think proper to die! Yes, by the head of Coniw a 
eius, they die; though they might have purchaſed the q 
health-reftoring ſpecific for half a crown at even | 
corner. | | | 1 
J am amazed, my dear bun Hoam, that 3 doc“ 
or, who know what an obſtinate ſet of people they A 
have to deal with, have never thought of attemping ic 10 


reviye the dead, When the living are found tor eject 1 
their preſcriptions, they ought in conſcience to apf 
to the dead, from whom they can expect no ſud 


mortifying repulſes ; they would find in the dead th4 E 
moſt complying patients imaginable ; and what graf z, 
tude might they not expect from the patient's ſon, nol N 
no longer an heir, and his wife, now no longer 
widow. 5 1 
Think not, my friend; that there is any thin N 


chimerical in ſuch an attempt; they already perfor of 


cures equally ſtrange : What. can be more truly! i. 
: aa 
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| / 
hs ſtoniſning, than to ſce old age reitored to youth, and 
our to the moſt feeble conſtitution ; yet this is per- 
„ formed here every day; a ſimple electuary effects theſe 
. wonders, even without the bungling ceremonies of 
w having the patient boiled WF in a kettle, or r ground 
Tie down in a mill. 
Few phy licians here go through the ordinary courſes 


MW of education, but receive all their kaowledye of medi- 


lie 4 . . . 
thus inſpired even in the womb; and what is very re- 

the; . bo ; | | 

FW markable, underſtand their profeſſion as well at three 

„ears old, as at threeſcore. Others have ſpent a great 
oper 

# part of their lives unconſcious of any latent excellence, 
who | 


until a bankruptcy, or a refidence in goal, have called 
fill there are, indebted to their ſuperlative i ignorance 


er, the leſs capable is he thought of deceiving. The 
people here judge, as they do in the eaſt; where it is 
thought abfolutely requiſite, that a man ſhould be an 
deot befor e he pretend to be either 2 conjurer or a 
doctor. | 


doc 
they 
ng 10 


reject 


* When a phy ician by jafoirtion is ſent for, he never 
4 th perplexes the patient by previous examination; he aſks 
ll few queſtions, and thoſe only for form lake. He 
4. knows every ditorder by intuition, He adminiſters 
* the pill or drop for every diſtemper; nor is more in- 
quiſitive than the farrier while he drenches an horſe. 
thing If the patient lives, then has he one more to add to 
the urviving liſt; if he dies, then it way be juſtiy ſaid | 
1ly uf the patient's dilorder, + That as it Was rot cut ed, | 


inn ite dilorder Vas incurable,” 


cine by immediate inſpiration f: om heaven. Some are 


tleir miraculous powers into exertion, And others, 


alone for ſucceſs, The more ignorant the practition- 
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1K T ER Ni. 
From the | ns 


Was fone days ago in company with a politician, 

who very pathetically declaimed upon the miſcrable 
ſuuation of his country: he aflured me, that the 
whole political machine wes moving in a wrong track, 
and that ſcarce even abilities like his own could ever 
ſet it right again, * W hat have we, ſaid he, to do 
* wi h the wars on the continent? we are a commer: 
* cial nation; we have ouly to cultivate commerce 
like our neighbours the Dutch; it is our buſine{s to 


MF increaſe trade by ſettling new colonizs : riches are 


« the {tzength of a nation; and for the reſt, our fi 8g 
* cue ſhips alone, will protect us.“ I found it vain to 


oppoſe my feeble arguments to thoſe of a man who 
thought himſelf wiſe enough to direct even the mini- 


ſtry ; | ſancied, however, that I ſaw with more cer 
tainty, becauſe I reaſoned without prejudice: I there. 


fore begged leave, inſt:ad of argument, to relate a 
| ſhort hiſtory, He gave me a ſmile at once of conde- 
Aſcenſion and contempt, and I proceeded as follows to 
| deſcribe Tue RISE AND DECLENSION OF THE 


KINGDOM OF Lao, 

Northwar d of China, and in one of the doublings 
of the preat wall, the fruitful province of Lao enjoy- 
ed its liberty, and a peculiar government of its own, 


As the inhabitanis were on all ſides ſurrounded by the 
wall, they feared no ſudden invaſion from the 'Tar- 


tars; and being each poſſeſſed of f operty, they were 


zealous in its defence. 


The 
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＋. ne natur * conſequences of lecurity and affluence 
in any country, is a love of plealure ; when the wants 
of nature are lupplied, we leck utter the conveniencies; 
when, poſiefled of theſe, we delire the luxuries of life; 
and when every luxury is provided, it is then ambition L 
takes up the man, and leaves him till lomething to 

wiſh for; the inhabitants of the country, from primi- 
tive ſimplicity, ſoon began to aim at elegarce, and 


| from elegance pr oceeded to refinement. It was now 
found ablolutely requiſite, for the good of the ſtate, 
that the people ſhould be divided: formerly the ſame 


hand that was employed in tiling the ground, or in 
drefling up the marufaftures, was allo in time of need 
a ſoldier; but the cuſtom was now changed ; for it 


| was perceived, that a man bred up from childhood to 

| the arts either of peace or war, became more eminent 
dy this means in his reſpective profeſſion. The inha- 
| bitarts were therefore now diſtinguiſhed into artizans 


and ſoldiers 4 and while thoſe improved the luxuries 


of life, theſe watched for the ſecurity of the people. 


A country, poſlefied of freedom, has always two 
ſorts of enemies to fear: foreign foes who attack its 
exiſtence from without, and internal miſcreants who 
betray its liberties within. The inhabitants of Loa 
were to guard againſt both. A country of artizans 
were molt likely to preſerve internal liberty; and a 
nation of ſoldiers were fitteſt to repel a foreign inva- 
fon. Hence naturally aroſe a diviſion of opinion be- 
tween the artizans and the ſoldiers of the kingdom. 
The artizans, ever complaining that freedom was 
threatened by an armed internal force, were for diſ- 
n the ſoldiers, and inſiſted that their walls, their 
| | 1 3 Walls 


- 
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: walls Alone; were ſufficient to repel the molt formida! la 
invaſion : the warriors, on the contrary, re preſeme 
as power of the neighbouring kings, the combination 

formed againſt their flate, and the weakneſs of th 
24 wall, which every carthquake might Overturn. Whit 
this altercation continued, the kingdom might be juf 
ly ſaid to enjoy its greateſt ſhare of vigour : ever) o 
der in the ſtate, by being watchful over each othe 
contributed to diffuſe happineſs equally, and balance 
the ſtate. The arts of peace flouriſhed, nor were tho 
of war neglected ; - the neighbouring powers, Who hi 
nothing to apprehend from the ambition of me 
whom they only ſaw folicitcus, not for riches, b 
freedom, were contented to traffick with them: Thi 
ſent their goods to be manufactured in Lao, and pa 
a large price for them upon their return. 

By theſe means this people at length became mod 
rately rich, and their opulence naturally invited t 
| invader :' a Tartar prince led an immenſe army apail 
them, and they as bravely ſtood up in their own « 
_ fence; they were lil] inſpired with a love of the 
country; they fought the barbarous enemy with fi 

ritude, and gained a complete victory. 
From this moment, which they regarded as the co 
pletion of their glory, hiſtorians date their downf: 
They had riſen in ſtrength by a love of their count! 
and fell by indulging ambition. The country, p 
ſeſſed by the invading Tartars, ſeemed to them a pr 
that would not only render them more formidable 
the ſuture, but which would encreafe their opuler 
for the preſent; it was unanimonſly reſolved, thet 
fore, both by foldiers and artizans, that thoſe de ſol 
| regie 
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nidails 


egions mould be peopled by colonies from Lao, 
elented 


hen a trading nation begins to act the conqueror, it 
then perfectly undone : it ſubſiſts in ſome meaſure 
the ſupport of its neighbours ; While they continue 
regard it without envy or apprehenſion, trade may 
buriſh 3 but when once it pre ſumes to aſſert as its 


10Ationg 
of the 
l. While 
be juſt⸗ 
very or 


cht, what it only enjoyed as a favour, each country 
h other | 


eclaims that part of commerce which it has power to 


ballanceWite back, and turns it into lome other channel more 


ere tho:e@courable, though perhaps leſs convenient. 


Every neighbour now began to regard with jealous 
| yes this ambitious common: wealth, and forbade their 
iches, buifbjc &s any future intercourſe with them. The in- 
m: Thefſbitants of Lao, however, ſlill pu: ſued the fame am- 
and paiiious maxicos ; it was from their colonies alone they 
pected riches ; aud riches, ſaid they, are ſtrength, 

me modefid ſtrength is ſecurity. Numberleſs were the migra- 
nvited tins of the deſperate and enterpriſing of this coun» 
my again to people the deſolate dominions lately poſſeſſd 
r own def the Tartar: between theſe colonies, and the mo- 
e of iheiſſer country, a very advantageous traffic was at firſt 
y with forffiried on; there public ſent the colonies large quan- 
27 5 of the manufacture of the country, and they in 
urn provided the republic with an equivalent in 
ry and ginſeng. By this means the inhabitants 
ame immenſely rich; and this produced an equal 
tree of voluptouſneſs; for men who have much 
ney will always find ſome fantattical modes of en- 
ment. How ſhall I mark the ſteps by which they 
ned! Every colony, in proceſs of time, ſpreads 
r the whole country where it firſt was planted. as 
FOWs more e popmiony it becomes more polite; and 
thoſe 


Who hat 


of men 


as the co! 
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From ſuch a concurrence of circumſtances they 
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thoſe manufactures, for which it was in the beginn 


obliged to others, it learns to dreſs up itſelf: fuch 1 
the cale with the colonies of Lao; they, in les the 


century, became a powerful and a polue people; 


tlie more polite they grew, the leſs advaiitageous 


the commerce which ſtill ſubſiſted between them 


ethers. By this means the mother-country be 
abridged in its commerce, grew poorer, but not 
luxurious. Their former wealth had introduced Ju 


ry; and wherever luxury once fixes, no art can eit 


leſſon or remove it. Their commerce with their ne) 
bours was totally deſtroyed; and that with their 


lonies was every day naturally and aeccſlarily dec 


ing; they ſtill, however, prelerved the inſolence 
_ wealth, without a power to ſupport it; and perle\ 
ed in being luxurious, while contemptible from 
verty. In ͤſhort, the ſtate reſembled one of thoſe 


dies bloate d with diſeaſe, whoſe bulk is only a ſj: 
tom of its wretchedneſs. Their former opule 


only rendered them more impotent; as thoſe ind 


duals who are reduced from riches to poverty are 
all men the moſt unfortunate and helpleſs, The) 


imagined, becauſe their colovies tended to make i 
rich upon the firſt a. quiſition, they would ſtill conti 


to do ſo; they now found, however, that on themſel 
alone they ſhould have depended for ſupport; t 
colonies ever afford but temporary afſſuence, 
when eultivated and polite, are no longer uſe 


became contemptible. The emperor Honti inv 
them with a powerful army. Hiſtorians do not 
whether their colonies were too remote to lend 4 
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inning ance, or t elſe were de ſir ous of ſhaking of their 58 
uch wußheence: But certain it is, they ſcarce made any reſiſts 
{is then Wnce ; their walls were now found but a weak defence; 
ple; anc they at length were obliped to acknowledge ſubs | 
£0us WaWttion to the empire of China. : 

nem u Happy, very happy might they have been, had hey ; 
ry beinWrown when to bound their riches and their glory- 
t not led they known, that extending empire is often di- 
uced luxWpiniſhing power; that countries are ever ſtrongeſt 
can eithWhich are internally powerful; that colonies, by drain» | 
heir neg) Wo away the brave and enterpriſing, leave the coun- 
i their ei in the hands of the timid and the avaricious ; that 


rily deciis give little protection, unleſs manned with ref 
nlolence Non; that too muck commerce may injure a nation 
d perlen yell as too little; and that there is a wide diffe- 
from Vice between a conquering and a N empire: . 
> thole diſieyw, | 


oly a ſym V 
er opvier . — 5 1 
hoſe ia LETTER XX. 
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timacy only with a few. The man in black, 
have often mentioned, is one whoſe friendſhip 
ud wiſh to acquire, becauſe he poſſeſſes my e- 
m. His manners, it is true, are tinctured with ſome 
ze inconſiſtencies z and he may be juſtly termed 
lmouriſt in a nation of humouriſts. Tho” he is 


deen den Cas even to profuſion, he aſſects to be thooght = 
_ not odigy of parſimeny and prudence : though his 
Ns do 


trſation be replete with the moſt ſordid and ſelfiſh 
bs, his heart is dilated with the moſt unbounded. 
| | loys; 


9 to len 


Ho- fond al many acquaintances, I geſit re an in- 
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hen him profels himſelf a man-hatcr, 
while bs check was glowing with compaſhon, and 
s Were ſoftened into pity ; I have heard 
the language of the moſt unbounded ill-na- 
Sora. aflect humanity and tenderneſs ; 


Wye. 


Wale by 
hin ve 
others 
boat of having tuch diſpoſitions from nature; but he 
is tae only man lever knew who ſeemed aſhamed < 


ture. 


his natural benevolence. He takes as much Pains 10 
hide his feelings, as any hypocrite would to conceal 
his indifference; but on every unguarded moment ihe 
maſk drops off, and reveals him to the. moſt ee 
oblerver 
Ia one of our late excurſions into the country, hap 
pening to diſcourſe vpon the proviſion that was made 
for the poor in England, he ſeemed amazed how any 
of his countrymen could be ſo fooliſhly weak as to 
_ relieve occaſional objects of charity, when the lays 
had made ſuch ample provilion for their ſupport. In 
every pariſh houſe, (:ays he), the poor are ſupplic 
with food, cloaths, fire, and a bed to lie on; they wart 
no more, 1 deſire no more myſelf yet til] they ſeen 
diſcontented. I'm turpriſed at the inactivity of ov! 
magiſtrates, in not taking up ſuch vagrants, who al! 
only a weight upon the induſtrious: I'm ſorprilcd 
that the people are found to reijeve them, when they 
mult be at the ſame time ſenſible, tha! it in ſome me- 
ſure encourages idlenets, extravagance, and impolturt 
Were Ito adviſe any man, for whom 1 had the leak 
regard, | would caution bim by all means not to k 
impoſed upon by their falſe pretences; let me ffi 
you, Sir, they are im poſtors every one of them; 4 


Father merit ; a a, pi on than rebel. 
| He 
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He was proceeqding in das flrain earneſtly, to diſ- 
ade me from an imprudence of Winch]! am feldom 
zuilty ; when an old man, who till had about hun the 
remnants of tattered finery, implored our compaſſion, 
He aſſured us, that he was no common beggar, but 
forced into the ſhame ful prote ſſion to ſupport a dying 
wife, and five hungry children. Being prepofleſſed 
2gainſt (uch falſehoods, his ſtory had not the leaſt in- 
fluence upon me; but it was quite otherwiſe with the 
man in black; I could ſee it viſibly operate upon his 
countenance, and effectually interrupt his harrangue. 
I could eaſily perceive that his heart burned to relieve 
the five ſtarving children ; but he ſeemed aſhamed to 
diſcover his weakneſs to me. While he thus heſitated 
between compaſſion and pride, I pretended to look 
another way, and he ſeized this opportunity of giving 
the poor petitioner a piece of ſilver, bidding him, at 
the ſame time, in order that I ſhould hear, go work for 
his bread, and not teaze paſſengers with fuch imperti- 
nent falſehooods for the future. ns 

As he had fancied himſelf quite unperceived, he 
continued as we proceeded, to rail againſt beggars 
with as much animoſity as before ; he threw in tome 
epiſodes on his own amazing prudence and economy, 
with his profound ſkill in diſcovering impoſtors; he 
explained the manner in which he would deal with 
bepgars were he a magiſtra'e; hinted at enlarging 
ſome of the priſons for their reception; and told two 
ſtories of ladies that were robbed by beggar-men. He 
was beginning a third to the ſame purpoſe, when a2 
failor, with a wooden leg, once more eroſſed our walks 
afring our pity, and e our limbs, I was for 
ding 5 
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going on without takt 1g any notice; but my friend, 
looking wiſhfally upon the poor petitioner, bid me 
ſtop, and he Would new me with how much eale he 
could, at any time, detect an impoſtor. TS 
ne now, therefore, aſſumed a look of importance; 
and, in an angry tone, began to examine the ſailor, 
demanding in what engagement he was thus dilabled, 
and rendered unfit for ſervice. The ſailor replied, in 
A to e as angrily as he, tat he had been an officer on 
board a private ſhip of war, and that he had loft his 
leg abroad in defence of thoſe who did nothing at 
home. At this reply all my friend's importance 
vaniſhed in a moment; he hi!, not a ſingle queſtion 
more to aſk; he now only ſwudied what method he 
| ſhould take to relieve him unobſerved. He had, 
however, no eaſy part to act, as he was obliged to 
_ preſerve the appearance of ill nature before me, and 
yet relieve himſelf by relieving the ſailor. Caſting, 
therefore, a furious look upon ſome bundles of chips 
which the fellow carried in a {ſtring at his back, my 


friend demanded how he ſold his matches ; but not 


waiting for a reply, deſired, in a ſurly tone, to have 
ſhilling's worth. The failor ſeemed at firſt ſurpriſes 
at his demand; but ſoon recollecting himſelf, and pre- 
ſenting his whole bundle, here, maſter, ſays he take 
all my cargo, and a bleſſing into the bargain, 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe with what an air of tri 
umph my friend mar-.cd off with his new purchaſe ; 


he aſſured me nat he was firmly of opinion, that thoſe 


ſellows muſt have ſtollen their goods, who could thus 
x afford to ſell them for half value ; he informed me of 
ſeveral different uſes to which thoſe chips might be 
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pplied 3 he expatiated largely upon the ia that (4.3 I 
vould reſult from lighting candles with a match, in- 3 
tead of thruſting them into the fire. He averred, 
nac he would as ſoon have parted with a tooth as his 
noney to theſe vagabonds, unlels for ſome valuable --$. 
conſideration. I cannot tell how long this pavegyric ou, 1 
upon frugality and matches might have continued, 
had not his attention been called off by another object 
more diſtreſsful than either of the former. A woman 
in rags, with one child in her arms, and another on 
her back, was attempting to ling ballads, but with 
ſuch a mournful voice, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether ſhe was ſinging or crying. A wretch 
who, in the deepeſt diltreſs, ſtill aimed at good hu- 
mour, was an object my friend was by no means ca- 
pable of withſtanding : his vivacity and his diſcourſe 
were inſtantly interrupted ; upon this occaſion his very : 
diſſimulation had for ſaken him. Even in my pre- 
ſence, he immediately applied his hands to his pock- 


ets in order to relieve her; but guels his conſulion, 
when he found he had already given away all the 
money he carried about him to former objects. The 
miſery painted in the woman's viſage was not half 
ſo ſtrongly expreſſed as the agouy in his, He con- 
tinued to ſearch for ſome time, but to no purpoſe; 
till at length recolleing himſelf, with a face of in- 
effable gold nature, as he had no money, he put | into 
her hands his ſhilling! $ worth of matches. 
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LETTER XXVI. 
To the Same. 5 
A S there appeared ſomething relactanily good 10 
the character of my companion, I muſt own i; 


ſurpriſed me, what could be his motives for thus con. 
cealing virtues, which others take ſuch pains to dib. 


play. I was unable to repreſs my deſire of knowirg 


the hiſtory of man, who thus ſeemed to act under con. 
tinual reſtraint, and whoſe beneyolence was rather 
the effect of appetite than reaſon, 

It was not, however, till after repeated ſolicitation: 
he thought proper to gratify my curioſity, © If you are 
* fond, (fays he), of hearing hair-breadth elcapes, my 
© hiſtory muſt. certainly pleaſe; for I have been fur 
© twenty years upon the very verge c of Narving, with: 
© LS out ever being ſtarved. _ 

My father, the younger ſon of a good family, Wa 
© poſl{icd of a ſmall living in the church. His eduatic 
was above his fortune, and his generoſity greater than 
© his education. Poor as he was, he had his flatterer; 
© {till poorer than himſelf; for every dinner he gay! 
© them, they returned him an equivalent in praile 
and this was all he wanted; the ſame ambition the! 
© aCtuates a monarch at the head of an army, influen. 
©ced my father at the head of his table: he told the ſto: 
© ry of the ivy tree, and that was laughed at ; he re 
pe ated the je ſt uf the twolcholars and one pair of brech 
bes, and the company laughed at that; but the ſtor) 
of Taffy in the ſedan- chair was ſure to ſet the tavlc i 
© 2 roar ; thus his pleaſure increaled in properucn V 
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t the pleaſure he gave: he loved all the world, and he 
' fancied all the world loved him. | | 
© As bis fortune was but ſmall, he lived up to the | 
very extent of it; he had no intentions of leaving, 
© his children money, for that was drofs; he was re- 
„ſolved they ſhould have learning; for learning, he 
' uſed to obſerve, was better than ſilver or gold, For 
' this purpoſe he u dertook to inſlruet us himſelf; 
and took as much pains to ſcem our morals, as to 
improve our underſtanding, We were told, that uni- 
t verſal benevolence was what firſt cemented ſociety; 
'we were taught to conſider all the wants of matt» 
kind as our own; to regard the human face divine 
t with affe ction and eſteem; he wound us up to be 
mere machines of pity, and rendered us incapable 
(of withſtanding the ſlighteſt impulſe, made either 
6 by real or fictitious diſtreſs ; in a word, we were per- 
| fetly inſlructed in the art of giving away thoutands, 
| before we were taught the more nece flary qual; ſica- 
„tions of getting a farthing. | 
(1 cannot avoid imagining, that, thus refined by: | 
his le ſſons, out of all my fulpicion, and diveſted f 
even all the little cunning which nature had given 
me, 1 reſembled, upon my firſt entrance into the buſy 
and inſidious world, one of thole gladiators who were 
expoſed without armour in the amphitheatre at 
: Rome. My father, however, wlig had only ſcen the 
World on one fide, {eemed to triumph in my ſuperior 
3 * diſcernment, though my whole |! Lock of wiſdom con- 
e ſiſted in being able to talk like himſelf upon ſub» 
I ects that once were uſeful, becauſe they were then 
: * 0pics of the buſy World; but hat row were utter 
I oy 
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© Iy oſeleſe, becauſe connected wi.h the buſy world ne 


of reaſoning upon th ole I knew, 


Was a little dull; 


longer. 


© The firſt opporniity: = had of finding his ex- 


peQtations diſappointed, was at the very middling 


he had Rainer 
himſelt, that he ſaculd 100 ſee me riling | into the 


figure I made in tlie univerſity: 


foremolſt rank in literary reputation ; but was mor- 


tified to find me utterly unnoticed and unknown, 


His diſappointment might have been partly alcribed 
to his having over-ratc my talents, and partly to 


my diſlike of mathematical reaſoninge, at a time 
when my imagination and memory, yet unſatisfied, 
were more eager after new objects, than deſirous 
This did not, how. 
ever, pleaſe my tutors, who obſerved, indeed, that! 
but at the ſame time allowed, that 
T ſeemed to be very —— nature d, and had no hart 
in me. 

After I had reſided at t college ſeven years, my ſa · 
ther died, and left me—his bleſſing. Thus ſhoved 


from ſhore without ill- nature to protect, or cunning 
to guide or proper ftores to ſubſiſt we in ſo dange- 


rous a voyage, I was obliged to embark in the wide 
world at twenty-one. But in order to ſettle in life, 
my friends adviſed (for they always adviſe when 
they began to deſpiſe 9 they adviſed why | BY, to 
go into orders. 

© To be obliged to wear a long wig, when I liked 
a ſhort one, or a black coat, when I generally drefſ: 
ed in brown, 1 thought was ſuch a reſtraint upon 
my liberty, that I abſolutely rejected the propoſal, 


*A prieſt in England is not the fame mortified crea» 
| ture 
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ture with a bonze in China; with us, not he that 
« faits beſt, but eats beſt, is reckoned the belt liver; 
+ ye: I rejected a life of luxury, indolence, and eaſe, 
from no other conlideration, but that boyiſh one of 
© dreſs. So that my iriends were now pertectly la- 
* tisfied ] was undone, and yet they thought it a pity 
for one who had not the lealt harm in 1 him, and was 
* ſo very good- natured, | 5 | 
Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I was 
* admitted as flatterer to a great man. At firſt 1 
Was ſurpriſed, that the ſituation of a flatterer at a 
great man's table could be thought diſagreeable; 
there was no great trouble in liſtening attentively 
when his lordſhip ſpoke, and laughing when he look» 
* ed round for applauſe, Tliie, even good manneis 
might have obliged me to perform. found, how- 
© ever, too ſoon, thzt his lordſhip was a greater duce 
| © than myfelf; and from that very moment my power 
« of flattery was at an end. I now rather aimed at 
* ſetting him right, than at receiving bis abſurdities 
© with ſubmiſſion : to flatter thoſe we do not know, is 
© an eaſy taſk; but to flatter our int mate acquaintan- 
| ces, all whoſe foibles are ſtrongly in our cye, is crude 
T gery inſupportable. Every time I now opened my lips 
| © in praiſe, my falſehood went to my conſcience ; lis 
lordſhip ſoon perceived me to be unfit for ſervice; 
3 * 1 was therefore diſcharged ; my patron at the 4 
time being graciouſly pleaſed to obferve, that he be- 
| © lieved I was tolcrably goud- -natured, 2nd had not he 
leaſt harm in me. | 5 
1 Diſappointed in ambition, 1 had reconrſe to love. 
1A J lady, who lived with her aunt, and was 
q K 3 : prices 
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poſſeſſed of a very pretty fortune, in her own difpe» 


_ © ſal, had given me, as 1 fancied, ſome reaſons to ex. 


Tue ſymptons by which 1 was guid · 
ed were ſtriking; ſhe had always laughed with me 


at her aukward acquaintance, and at her aunt a. 
mong the number; ſhe always oblerved, that a man 
ef lenſe would make a better huſband iin a foo), 


and I as conſtantly applied the oblervation in my 
She continvally talked in my com- 
pany, of friendſhip, and the beauties of the mind, 
and ſpoke of Mr. Shrimp my rivals high heeled ſhoes 


with deteſtation. Theſe were circumſtances which! 
thought {trongly in my favour; ſo, after refulving 
and re reſolving, I had courage enough to tell het 


my mind. Miſs heard my propoſal with lerenity, 


ſeeming at the ſame time to ſtudy the figures of her 


fn. Out at laſt it came. There was but one {mall 


 objeRion to complete our happineſs ; which was no 
more than—that ſhe was marricd three months be. 
fore to Mr Shrimp with high-heel'd ſhoes ! By way 
of conſolation, however, ſhe obſerved, that tho? 1 
was diſappointed in her, my addreſſes to her aunt 
would probably kindle her into ſenſibility ; as the 


old lady always allowed me to be very good-natured, 
and not to have the leaſt ſhare of harm in me. 

© Yet (till I had friends, numerous friends, and to 
O friendſhip ! thou 
fond ſoother of the human breaſt, to thee we fly in 
every calamity ; to thee the wretched ſeek for ſvc- 
cour ; on thee, the care-tired ſon of miſery fondly 


relies; f. om tby kind aſſiſtance the unfortunate al. 
ways 


— — 
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ways hopes relief, and may be ever ſure of—diſap» _ 
pointment ! My firſt applicaticn was to a city ſerive- 
ner, who had frequently offered to lend me money 
when he knew did not want it. I informed him, 
that now was the time to put his friendthip to the 
teſt; that] wanted to borrow a couple of hundreds 
for a certain occaſion, and was relolved to take it 
up from him. And pray, Sir, cried my friend, do 
you want all this money? Indeed I never wanted it. 


more, returned J. I am ſorrow for that, cries the 


(crivener, with all my heart; for they who want 
money when they come to borrow, will always s Want 


money when they ſhould come to pay. 


From him I flew with indignation to one of the 
belt friends I had! in the world, aud made the ſame 
requeſt. Indeed, Mr Dryboue, cries my friend, 1 


always thought it would come to this. You know, 


Sir, I would not adviſe you but for your own good; 
but your conduct has hitherto been ridiculous in the 
higheſt degree, and ſome of your acquaintance al 
ways thought you a very ſilly fellow. Let me ſee, 
you want two hundred pounds; do you want only 
© two hundred, Sir, exactly? To confeſs a truth, re- 
turned I, I ſhall want three hundred; but then 1 
have another friend from whom I can borrow the 
reſt, Why then, rephed my friend, if you would 
take my. advice, and you know | ſhould not preſume 


to adviſe you but for your own gue, | would recom» 


mend it to you, to burrow ihe whole {um from that 


other ſriend, and then one note will ler ve oor all, 
you know. 
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Poverty now began to come faſt upon me; yet 
inſtead of growing mote provident or calitious as [ 
grew poor, I became every day more indolent an; 
© ſimple. A friend was arreited for fifty pounds; ] 
Was unable to extricate him, except by becoming 

© lis bail. When at liberty, he fled from his cred. 

© tors, and left me to take his place. In prilon ] ex- 
« pected greater ſatisfactions than I had enjoyed 21 
large. I hoped to converſe with men in this kuew 
world, ſimple and bclieving like my ſelf; but I tound 


> 


a 


© them as cunning and as cautious as thoſe in be 
* world I had left behind. They ſpunged upon my 
© money whilſt jr laſted, borrowed my coals and never 
paid them, and cheated me when I played at crib. 
0 bage. All this was done, becauſe they believed me 
to be very good-natured, and knew that I had no 
harm in me. | | 7905 

© Upon my firſt entrance into this manſion, wic 
eis to ſome the abode of deſpair, I felt no ſenſations 
© different from theſe I experienced abroad. 1 wa 
© now on one ſide of the door, and thoſe who were un- 
© confined were on the other; this was all the ©; 
* ference beiween us. At firſt, indeed, I ſelt ſome 
© uneaſineſs, in conſidering how | ſhould be able t 
provide this week for the wants of the week enſuing; 
© but after ſome time, if I found my ſelf ſure of eating 
© one day, I never troubled my head how I was tobe 
© ſupplicd another. 1 ſeized every precarious mes 
© with the utmoſt good humour, indulg ed no rants d 
oc ſpleen at my ſituation, never called down heaven 
© and all the fars to behold me dining upon an halt 
penny worth of radiſhes; my very companion 
| | | c wel? 
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were taught to believe, that! liked ſallad better than 


mutton, I contented mylelt with thinking, that | 
all my life I ſhould either eat white bread or brown; 


conſidered that all that happened was beſt, laugh- 
ed when I was not in pain, took the world as it went, 


and read Tacitus often, for want of more books and 
company. | 


* How long 1 might have continved in this torpid 


ſtate of ſimplicity, I cannot tell, had I not been rou- 
zed by ſee ing an old acqueintance, whom I knew to 


be a prudent blockhead, preferred to a place in the ; 


government. I now found that I had purſued a 
wrong tract, and that the true way of being able to 
relieve others, was firſt to aim at independence my- 
ſelf. My immediate care, therefore, was to leave 
my preſent habitation, and make an entire reforma- 

tion in my conduct and behaviour. For a free, 
open, undeſigning deportment, I put on that of 


cloſeneſe, prudence and economy. One of the moſt 


heroic actions I ever performed, and for which I ſhall : 
praiſe myſelf as long as 1 live, was the reſuſing half. 


„ crown to an old acquaintance, at the time when 


he wanted it, and I had it to ſpare ; for this alone, 


| deſerved to be decrecd an ovation, | 
| © T now therefore purſued a courſe of uninterrupted 
frugality, feldom wanted a dinner, and was conſe- 


# quently invited to twenty, I ſoon began to get the 
character of a ſaving hunks that had money and 
inſenſibly grew into eſteem. Neighbours have aſked : 


my advice in the diſpoſal ef their daughters, and 1 


| have always taken care not to give any. I have 


contracted a ſriendſuip with an alderman, only by 


c obſerving | 
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© obſerving, that if we take a farthing from a thow 
© ſand pound, it will be a thouſand pound no longer, 
I have been invited to a pawn-broker's table by pre. 
5 tending to hate gravy; and am now actually upon 
* treaty of marriage with a rich widow, for only ha. 
« ving obſerved that the bread was riſing , If ever | 
am aſked a queſtion, whether 1 know it or not, ix. 
fend of antwering, 1 only ſinile and look wiſe, It 
n charity is propoſed, I go about with the hat, but 
put nothing in myſelf, If a wretch ſollicits my 
* pity, I obicrve that the world is filled with impol. 
© tors, and take a certain method of not being decci- 
ved, by never relieving, In ſhort, I now fed the 
«4 trueſ} way of finding eſteem even from the indigent, 
© js 10 give own nothing, and thus have much in ew 
5 c ' power to give,” 


LETTER XXVIL | 
To the fame, 
Laus, in company with my friend in black, 


| whoſe converſation is now both my amuſement 


numbers of old bachelors and maiden ladies with 
which this city ſeems to be over- run. Sure marriage, 
ſaid I, is not ſufficiently encouraged, or we fhoti 
never behold ſuch crowds of battered beaux and de- 


bave been ſo long unfit for, and ſwarming upon tl 
gaiety of the age. I bchold an old bachelor in tit 


ths 


: and inſtruction, I could not avoid obſerving the great 


moſt contemptible light, as an animal that lives vp 
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| the common ſtock, without contributing his ſnare: he 
| js a beaſt of prey, and the laws ſhould make ule of as 
many ſtratagems, and as much foi ce, to drive the re- 
| Juctant ſavage into the toils, as the Indians when they 
hunt the hyena or the rhinoceros. The mob ſhould 
be permitted to halloo after him, boys might play | 
| tricks on him with impunity, every well bred company 
| ſhould laugh at him; and if, when turned of ſixty, he 
offered to make love, his miſtreſs might ſpit in his tace, 
| or, what would be perhaps a greater puniſhment, ſhould : 
fairly grant him the favour. 
As for old maids continued I, they ſhould not be 
| treated with lo much ſeverity, becauſe 1 ſuppoſe none 
| would be ſo if rhe could. No lady in her ſenſes 
| would chule to make a ſi:bordinate figure at chriſten- 
ings and lyings in, when ſhe might be the principal 
herfelt ; nor curry favour with a ſiſter-in- law, when 
| ſhe might command an huſband ; nor toil in pre- 
paring cuſtards, When ſhe might lie a bed and give 
directions how they o ght to be made; nor ſtifle all 
ber ſenſations in demure formality, when ſhe might 
| with matrimonial freedom, ſhake her acqualntaice by | 
the i and, and wink at a double entendere. No lady 
could be fo very filly as to live ſingle, if ſhe could | 
help it. I conſider an unmarried lady, declining to 
the vale of ytars, as one of thole charmv:g countwiss, 
bordering on China, that lies walle foi want of pro» 
per inhabitants. We are not to accuſe the Counts y, but 


the ignorance of its neighbours, who are inſenſible of 
its beauties, though at liberty to cuter and cultivate the 


foil. 


© Indeed, 
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© Indeed, Sir, replied my companion, you are very 
„little acquainted with the Engliſh ladies, to think 
© they are old maids againſt their will, 1 dare ven. 
* ture to affirm, that you can hardly ſele& one of 
them all, but has had frequent offers of marriage, 
© which either pride or avarice has not made her re- 
« jet. Inſtead of thinking it a diſgrace, they take 
© every occaſion to boaſt of their former cruelty ; a 
© ſoldier does not exult more when he counts over the 
wounds he has received, than a female veteran when 
ſhe relates the wounds ſhe has formerly given: ex- 
© hauſtleſs when ſhe begins a narrative of the former 
© death dealing power of her eyes. She tells of the 
knight in gold Jace, who died with a ſingle frown, 
« 
c 


© and never role again till—he was married to his 
© maid: Of the ſquire, who being cruelly denied, fell 
in a rage, flew to the window, and lifting np the fafh, 
s threw himlelf in an agony—into his arm-chair : Of 
© the parion, who, croſſed in love, relolutely {wal- 
© lowed opium, which baniſhed the ſtings of deſpilcd 
love, by—making him ſleep. In ſhort, ſhe talks over 
© her former loſſes with pleaſure, and, like ſome tradeſ- 
men, finds conſolation in the many bankruptcies ſhe 
has ſuffered. | | 
For this reaſon, whenever | ſee a ſuperannuated 
8 beauty {till unmaried, I tacitly accuſe her either of 
© pride, avarice, cocquetry, or affectation. There | 
« Miſs Jenny Tinderbox, | once remember her t0 
have had fome beauty and a moderate fortune. Het 
© elder ſiſter happened to marry a man of quality, 
F and this ſeemed as a ſtatute of virginity againſt 


poor ll aue. Becaulc there was one lucky It in ihe 
1 tam), 
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family, the was reſolved not to [diſgrace it by intro- 


ducing a tradeſman; by thus rejecting her equals, 


and neglected or delpiled by her ſuperiors, ſhe now | 
acts in the capacity of zutoreſs to her ſiſter's chi- 
dren, and undergoes the drudgery of three ſervants, | 


without receiving the wage: of one. 


Mils Squeeze was a pawn: broker s daughter; 3 her 
father had early taught her, that money was a very 
© good thing, and left her a moderate fortune at his 
death. She was ſo perfectly ſenſible of the value 


of what ſhe had got, that ſhe was reſolved never to 


part with a farthing, without an equality a 
part of her ſuitor; ſhe thus refuſed ſeveral offers 
made her by people who wanted to better themſelves, 
as the lay ing is; and grew old and ill-natured, With- N 


out ever conſidering that ſhe fhould have made an 


abatement in her pre tenſions, from her face being 
pale and marked with the ſmall- pox. - 
©, Lady Betty Tempeſt, on the contrary, had beauty, ; 
with fortune and family. But fond of conqueſt, 
the paſſe d from triumph to triumph; the had read 


plays and romances, and there had learued, that a 


plain man of common ſenſe was no better than a 
fool ; ſuch ſhe retuſed, and ſighed only for the gay, 


giddy, inconſtant, and thoughtleſs ; after ſhe 1 ad thus 
rejected hundreds who liked her, and Gohed for bun- 


dreds who deſpiſed her, ſhe found herlelf inſenſibly | 
deſerted: at preſent ſhe is company only for her 
aunts and couſms, and ſometimes makes one in a | 
country dance, with one of the chairs for a partner, 
caſt off round a joiat-ſtool, and ſets to a corner cup- 
board. In a word, Le is treated with civil contempt 


vor. 1. L 


from 
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| * from every quar ter, and placed, like a piece of old 
TE * faſhioned lumber, merely to fill up a corner. 

But Sophronia, the ſagacious Soplironia, how ſhal! 
1 mention her? She was taught to love Greek, and 
2M hate the men from her very infancy : ſhe has rejcct- 


* ed fine gentlemen, becauſe they were not pedants, 


and pedants, becauſe they were not fine pgentlemay : 
© her exquiſite {enlibility has taught her to diſcover 
ws every fault i in every lover, and her inflexible juſtice 

has prevented her pardoning them. Thus ſhe rejec- 
ted ſeveral offers, till the wrinkles of age had over- 
taken her ; and now, without one good feature it, 
her face, ſhe talks incefluntly of the beauties of the 
Farewel. - 


— 
N « 


Aa 


mind. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Fron the ſame. 


+ ERE we to 3 the learning of the Engliſh 
i | 85 by the number of books that are every day 
publiſhed among them, perhaps no country, not even 
China itfelf, could equal them in this particular, 1 


| have reckoned not leſs than twenty-three new books | 
- publiſhed | in one day ; Which, upon computation, ene 


eight thouſand three hundred and ninety- five in one 


Moſt of theſe are not confined to one ſingle 
Hiſtory, poll- 


——ä— —U * 80 — 


ear. 
ſcience, but embrace the Whole circle. 


tics, poc try, mathematics, metaphyſice, and the Philo- 
ſophy of nature, are all compriſed in a manual not 


larger t! zan that ia w hich our children are taught 1 he 
4 4 
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letters. If then we ſuppoſe the learned of England 


to read but an eight part of the works which daily | 


comes from the preſs, (and ſure none can pretend 


to learning upon leis eaſy terms), at this rate, every 


ſcholar will read a thouſand books in one year. From 


ſuch a calculation, 500 may conjecture What an amaz- 


ing fund of literature a man muſt be pflefied of, who. 


thus reads three new books every day, not one of which 


but cor tains all the good things that ever were ſaid 


or written. | 
And yet 1 know not bow it happens, but the Eng- 
iſh are not in reality ſo learned as would {ſeem from 


this calculation. We meet but ſew who know all arts 


and ſciences in perfection; whether it is that the ge- 
nerality are incapable of ſuch extenſive kuowledge, cr 


| that the authors of thute books are not adequate in- 


ſtructors. In China, the emperor himſelf takes cog- 
| nifance of all the doctors in the kingdom who proe is 
authorſhip. In England, every man may be an author 
that can write; for they have by law a liberty, not 
only of n. what they leale, but of being allo as 
dull as they please. 


* 


Yeſterday 1 eſtif ed my ſurpriſe to the man in black, 


where writers could be iow: d ia 4ifhcient number to 


row off the. books 1 daily ſaw crowding from the 
preſs. I at firſt im agincd that their learned lemina- 
ries mig ht take this method of inftrucki ing the u. orid ; 

but to «bviate this obje ction, my companion 1 
me, that the ccturs of colleges never wrote, and that 
ſome of them had act vally forgot their reading; but 
« you deſire, continued he, to e a col:c&1on of au- 
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thors, I fancy can introduce you this evening to 3 
club, which affembles every Saturday at ſeven, at the 


 frgn of the Broom near Iſſington, to talk over the buſiz 
_ neſs of the laſt, and the entertainment of the week en. 


ſuing. Taccepred his invitation ; we walked together, 
and entered the houſe ſome time before the uſual hour 
tor the company aſfe mbling. 

My friend took this opportavity of letting me into 
the characters of the principal members of the club, not 
even the hoſt excepted, who, it ſeems, was once an 


author himſelf, but preferred by a bookſeller to this | 


ſituation as a reward for his former ſervice. 5 
The firſt perſon, ſaid he, of our ſociety, is Doctor 
Nonentity, a metaphy ſician. Moſt people think him a 
profound ſcholar ; but as he ſeldom ſpeaks, I. cannot 
be poſitive in that particular he generally ſpreads him- 
{elf before the fire, ſucks his pipe, tall:« little, drinks 


much, and is reckoned very good company, Im told 
| he writes indexes to perfection, he makes eſſays on the | 


origin of evil, philoſophical inquiries upon any ſubj &, 
and draws up an anſwer 10 any book upon twenty. 
four hours warning. You may diſtinguiſh him fron 
the reli! of the company by his long grey Wig, anc the 
blue handkerchief round his neck. 

The next to him in merit ave Nerm is Tim Syha: 
bub, a droll cr ea ure; be ſometimes ſhinvs as a fi) 
the fr! ri} magutuds dong the choice ſpirits of the 


age; he is recxon, £0 ea excellent at a rebus, 


ricdle, a baudy ſong, and an ny un ſor the taber- 
nacle. You will know him by his ſhabby finery, h13 
pow dered wig g, dirty ſhirts. and broken ſalk ſtockings 
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After him ſucceeds Mr T ibs, a very uſeful hand; Le 
writes receipts for the bite of a mad dog, and throws 
off an eaſtern tale to perfection; he inderfiands the 
buſineſs of an author as well as any man; for no book- 
{eller alive can cheat him; you may diſtinguiſh him 
by the peculiar clumſineſs of bis figure and the coarſe- 
neſs of his coat: However, though it be coarſe (as he 
frequently tells the company) he bas paid for it. 
Lawyer Squint is the politician of ;he ſociety ; he 
makes ſpeeches for parliament, writes addreſſes to his 
fellow-{ubjeCts, and letters to noble commanders z he 
gives the hiſtory of every new play, and finds ſeaſon- 
able thoughts upon every occaſion. My companion 
was proceeding i in his deſcription, when the hoſt came 
running in with terror on his countenance to tell us, 
that the door was beſet with bailiffs, If that be the 
caſe then, ſays my companion, we had as good be go- 
ing; for I am poſitive we ſhall not fee one of the com- 
pany this night. . Whereſore diſappointed, we u ere both. 
obliged to return home, he to enjoy the odditics which 
compoſe his character alone, and 1 to write, as uſual, 
to my friend, the occurences of the day. Adieu. 

3 3 
LETTER XXIX. 
From the Jens. 
BY my laſt 0 from Moſcow, 1 find the cara- 
— van has not yet departed for China; 1 ſtill con- 
tinue to write, expecting that you may receive a large 
number of my letters at once. In them you will find 
raker a minute detail of Engliſh peculiarities, than | 
VVV 
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Py it were for mankind, if all travellers would thus 
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a general picture of their manners or diſpoſi ion. Hep. 


| ) in. 
ſtead of characteriſing a people in general terms, lead 
us into a detail of thoſe minute eircumſtances which 


{firſt influenced their opinion: the genius of a country 
ſhould be inveſtigated with a kind of experimental en- 
quiry: by this means we ſhould have more preciſe and 


juſt nctions of foreign nations, and detect traveller; 


_ themſelves when they happened to form wrong con- 


eluſions. | | Se 
My friend and I repeated our viſit to the club of au- 
thors; where, upon our entrance, we found the mem- 
bers all aſſe mbled, and engaged in a loud debate. 
The poet, in ſhabby finery, holding a manuſcript 


in his hand, was earneſtly endeavouring to perſuade 


the company to kear him read the firſt book of an 


| heroic Poem, which he had compoſed the day before, 


Bur againſt this al the members very warmly objected, 
They knew no reaſon why any member of the club 


| ſhould be indulged with a particular hearing, when 


many of them had publiſhed whole volumes which had 


never been looked in. They inſiſted that the law 
| ſhould be obſcrved, where reading in company was ex- 
preſely noticed. It was in vain that the plaintiff ple.d- 


ed the peculiar merit of his piece; he ſpoke to an al- 
ſembly inſenfible to all his remonſtrances; the boot 
of laws was opened, and read by the ſecretary ; where 
it was exprelſsly enacted, © That whatſoever puct, 


© ſpeech maker, critic, or hiſtorian, ſhould pre: 


© ſume to engage the company by reading his OWN 


+ works, he was lay down ſixpence previous to opeu- 


ing the manuſcript, and thould be charged one (hilling 
1 = To * 
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+ an hour while he continued reading ; the ſaid ſhilling 
to be equally diſtributed among the company, as A 
* recompence ſor their trouble.“ | 

Our poet ſeemcd at firſt to ſhrink at the penalty, he- : 
fizating for ſome time whether he ſhould depoſit the 
fine, or ſhut up the poem; but looking round, and per- 
ceiving two ſtrangers in the room, his love of fame 
out. weighed his prudence, and laying down the ſum 5 
by law eſtabliſhed, he inſiſted on his prerogative. 

A” profound ſilence enſuing, he began by explain- 
ing his deſign. Gentlemen, ſays he, the preſent 
piece is not one of your common epic poems, Which 
come from the preſs like paper - kites in ſummer ; there 
are none of your Turnuſes or Didos in it; it is an 
heroical deſcription of nature. I only beg you'll en- 
dc avour to make your fouls in uniſon with mine, and 
hear with the ſame enthuſiaſm with which I have Write 
ten. The poem begins with the deſcription of an 
authors bed chamber: the picture was ſketched in my 
own apartment; for you muſt know, gentlemen, that. 
] am myſelf the hero.“ Then putting himſelf into the 
attitude of an orator, with all the emphaſis of voice and 
e, he proceeded :. | , 


Where the Red Lion flaring o'er the way, 
Invites each paſſing ſtranger that can pay; 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parſ:n's black champaign, 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury lane; | 
There in a lonely room from bailiffs ſaug, 
The muſe fou d Scroggen ſtretch'd beneath a rug; , 
A window patch'd with paper, lent a ray, 
Fhat dimly ſnew'd the ſtate in which he lay 3 
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The ſunded floor that grits beneath the tread 3. 
The humid wall with paltry pictures ſpread z 
The royal game of gooſe was there in view; | 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew | 3 
The ſeaſons fram'd with liſting, found a place, 
And brave Prince William ſhew?d his lamp-black face: : 
The morn was cold, he views with keen deſire | 
The ruſty grate unconſcious of a fire: | 
With beer and milk arrears, the friez- was ſcor' „ 
And five crack'd tea cups dreſs'd the chimney board: 
A night - cap deck'd his brows inſtead of bay, 
A cap by night——a Rocking all the day PL 


With this laſt line he ſeerned ſo much elated, thi! 
be was unable to proceed: There gentleman, criez 
he, there is a defcription tor You R $ bed cham: 
ber | is but a fool to it: RE | = 


4 ” by night——a ſacking all the * 


There is f "ad ſenſe, and rib; and nature in 


the trifling compaſs of ten little ſyllables.” 

He was too much employed in felt. admiration to 
oblerve the company; who, by nods, winks, ſurugs, 
and ſtifled laughter, teſtified every mark of contempt, 
He tur ed ſeverally to each for their opinion, and 
ſound all, however, ready to applaud. One ſwore i: 
Mas inimitable ; another ſaid it was damn'd fine; and 
a rtord cried out in a rapture, Cariſimo, At laſt, ad. 
dre ſſiig himlelt to the preſident ; and pray, Mr Squint, 
| ſays he, let us have your opinion. Mine, anſwered 
the preſident, (takirg the manuſcript out of the au 
thor's hands), may this glaſs ſuffocate me, but I think 
it equal to any ſang | have feen; and I fancy, (con. 
tinnel 
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tnued he), doubling up the poem, and forcing it into 
the author's pocket, that you will get great honour 
when it comes out; ſo I ſhall beg leave to put it in. 
We ihall not intrude upon your good nature, in de ſi- 
ring to hear more of it at prefent ; ex wngue Herculem, 
we are fatished, perfectly ſatisfied. The author made 
two or three attempts to pull it out a ſecond time, and 
the preſident made as many to prevent lim, Thus, 
though with reluctance, he was at laſt obliged to fit 
down, contented with the com: mendations for which 
he had paid. WY 

When this tempeſt of poetry and praiſe was | blown 
over, one of the company changed the ſubject, by 
| wondering how any man could be jo dull as to write 
| poetry at pretent, ſince Profe itielf would hardly pay. 
Would you. think it, gentlemen, continued he, 1 have 

actually written laſt week, lixteen prayers, tu elve 
bawdy jelts, and thice ſermons, all at the rate of fix. 


| pe:ce a piece; and what is [till more extraordinary, : 
; | the hookfeller has it by the bargaiv.. Such ſermons 
| wo]: have once ;rained me a 2 : Tg s all; but now, 
; alas! we lave neither pic, tilts, nor Lam ur among 
, us. Poſitively, if this lealon does nat turn out better 
ban It has begun, bueſs: the miritlry commit icme 
l | blanders to fur ist us with a ne wie, e be, I 40 
: re ume my old buſineſs oi workeng at the prels, intlead 
” | of finding it emvloy ment. - ge” | 

l | The whole club ſeemed to join | in condemain „ the 
6 leaſon, as one of the worſt that had come for ſoine 
; ume; a gentleman particularl; obſerved, that the no- 


bility were never Known to lublcribe worſe than at 
pretent, 
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preſent. © I know not how it happens, ſaid he, though 

I follow them up as cloſe as poſſible, yet I can hardly 
get a ſingle ſubſcription in a week, The holes of 
the great are as inacceſſible as a frontier garriſon at 
mid. night. I never ſee a nobleman's door half open. 
ed, that ſome ſurly porter or ſootman does net ſtand 
full in the breach. I was yeſterday to wait with a lub. 
ſcription propoſal upon my lord Squaſh the Creolian, 1 
had poſted myſelf at his door the whole morning, aud 
jult as he was getting into his coach, thruſt my pro- 
poſal ſnug into his hand, folded up in the form 
of a letter from myſelf, He juſt glanecd at the ſuper: 
ſcription, and not knowing the hand, conſigned it to his 
valet-de-chambreg ibis reſp+ Cable per ſonage treated it 
as his maſter, and put it into the hands of the porter. 
The porter graſped my propoſal frowning ; and mea. 
ſuring my figure from top to toe, . it back i into my 

own hands unopen ed.“ 

To the devil I pitch all the nodility, cries a lire 
min, in a peculiar accent, J am ture they have of hte 
uled me moſt {curvily. You mui? know, gentle en, 
ſome time ago, upon the arrival of a certain nabe 
duke from nis travels, ſet myſelf down, and vamped 
up a fine flaunting poetical pany geric; which I had 
Written in ſuch a ſtrain, that 1 fancied it Wauld have 
even wheedled milk from a monte. la this 1 repre- 
ſented the Whole kingdom welcoming his grace to his 
native ſoil, nor forgetting the Joſs France and Italy 
would ſuſtain in their ar's by his departure” Ie 
a pect d to touch for a bank bill at leaſt ; ſo folding uf 
Y my verſes | in papers | gave my laſt halt crov'n 104 
| | gener 
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genteel ſervant to be the bearer, My letter was ſafely 


conveyed to his grace; and the ſervant, after four hours 
| abſence, during Which time 1 led the life of a fiend, 
| returned with a letter four times as big as mine. Gueſs 


my extaſy at the proſpect of ſo fine a return, I eager- 


his grace had ſent me in payment for my poem, no 
bank bills, but fix copies of verſe, each longer than 
mine, addreſſed to him upon the ſame occaſion. 

« A nobleman, cries a member who had hitherto 


been ſilent, is created as much for the confuſion of us 


authors, as the catch-pole, I'll tell you a ſtory, gen- 


tleman, which is as true, as that this pipe is male of 
day. When 1 was delivered of my firſt book, I owed 5 

my taylor for a ſuit of cloaths; but that is nothing new, | 
you know, and may be any man's caſe as well as mine. 
Well, owing him ſor a ſuit of cloaths, and hearing ; 
that my book took very well, he {ent for his money, 
ind inſiſted upon being paid immediately; though I 


as at that time in rich fame, for my book run like 


ep my chamber, preferring a priſon of iy own 


his WWtiuſing at home, to one of my taylor's chuſing abroad. 
ay Wn vain the bailifts uſed all their arts to decoy me from 


er- Why citadel ; in vain they ſent to let me know that a 


uf Nentleman wanted to f peak with me at the next tavern: 
vain they came with an urgent meſſage from my 


aunt 


ly took the pacquet into my hands, that trembled to 
receive it, I kept it ſome time unopened before me, 
brooding over the expected treaſure it contained; 
| when opening it, as I hope to be ſaved, gentlemen, : 


i1d-fire, yet I was very ſhort in money, and being 
nable to ſatisfy his demand, prudently reſolved to 
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aunt in the country; in vain I was told that a particy. 
lar friend was at the point of death, and deſired to take 
His laſt farewel; I was deaf, inſenſible, rock, adamant, 
_ the bailiffs could make no impreſſion on my hard heart, 
for I effectually 8085 my liberty by never virring out 
of the room. 
This was very well for a tete when one 
morning I received a moſt ſplendid meſſage from the 
Earl of Doomſday, importing that he had read my 
book, and was in raptures with every line of it; he 


1 
. impatiently longed to fee the author, and had ſome de. * 

ſigns which might turn out greatly to my advantag in 
TI pauſed upon the contents of this meſſage, and found WF . 


| there could be ne deceit, for the card was guilt at the & 
 edpes, and the bearer, I was told, had quite the look 
of a gentleman. - Witneſs, ye powers, how my hear 
__ triumphed at my own importance! | faw a long per of 

ſpe ctive felicity before me; I applauded the taſte « 
the times, which never ſaw genius forſaken; I a 
Prepared a ſet introduQtory ſpeech for the occaſion 
five glaring compliments for his lordſhip, and tw» 
more modelt for myſelf The next morning, there- 
fore, in order tobe punctual to my appointment, I tod 
coach, and ordered the fellow to drive to the ſtreet ai 
| houſe mentioned in his lordſhip's addreſs. 1 had tit 


precaution to pull up the windows as I went along but 
to keep off the buſy part of mankind, and, big will tolle 
expectation, fancied the coach never went falt enoug tree 
At length, however, the withed for moment of its Jtop ance 
Ping arrived; this for ſome time | impatiently EXP! beds 


ed; and J-tting don tne door in a tranſport, in or 
to take a previous view of Eis lordſhip's magnificent 


r me ate EE * 
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lace and ſituation, I found - poiſon to my ſight! I found 
myſelf, not in an elegant ſtreet, but a paltry lane, not at 
2 nobleman's door, but the door of a {punging- houſe ; 
found the coachman had all this while been driv- 


ing me to Jail, and I ſaw the bailiff, with a devil's face, 
coming out to ſecure ne. 


To a philoſopher, no circumſtance, however rrifling, 
is too minute; he finds inſtruction and entertainment 
in occurrences Which are paſſed over by the reſt of 
mankind as low, trite and indifferent ; it is from the 
number of theſe particulars, which to many appear 
inſignificant, that he is at laſt enabled to form general _ 
concluſions : This, therefore, muſt be my excuſe for 
ſending ſo far as China, accounts of manners and fol- 
lies, which, though minute in their own nature, ſerve 
more truly to characteriſe this people, than hiſtories 
of their public treaties, courts, miniſters, Ine 
and ambaſlagors. Adieu. 


LETTER xxx. 


Fhiw the Same. 


T: H E Engliſh have not yet brought the art of gar- 
dening to the ſame perfection with the Chineſe, 
but have lately begun to imitate them; nature is no- 
followed with greater aſſiduity than formerly; the 
trees are ſuffered to ſhoot out into the ut moſt luxuri- 
ance; the ſtreams, no longer forced from their native 
beds, are permitted to wind along the vallies : ſponta- 
neous flowers take place of the finiſhed parterr e, and n 
the enabled meadow of the ſhaven green. 
You, 1. - „ Let 
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Vet till the Engliſh are far behind us in this charm. 
ing art; their deſigners have not yet attained a power 
of uniting inſtruction with beauty. An European will 


| ſcarcely conceive my meaning, when [I ſay, that there 


is ſcarce a garden in China which does not contain ſome 
tine moral, couched under the general deſign, where 
one is not taught wiſdom as he walks, and feels the 


force of ſome noble truth, or delicate precept, reſult- 


ing from the diſpoſition of the groves, ſtreams or grot · 
tos. Permit me to illuſtrate what I mean by a deſcrip- 


tion of my gardens at Quamſi. My heart ſtill hovers 
round thofe ſcenes of former happineſs with pleaſure ; 


and I find ſatisfaction in enjoying them at this — 


- though but in imagination. 


Lou deſcended from the houſe. between two groves 


of trees, planted in ſuch a manner, that they were 


impenetrable to the eye ; while on each hand the way 


was adorned with all that was beaniful in porcelane, 
ſtatuary, and painting. This paſſage from the houſe 
ope ned into an area {urrounded with rocks, flowers, 
trees and ſhrubs ; but all ſo diſpoſed as if each was the 


ſpontaneous production of nature. As you proceeded 
forward on this lawn, to your right and left hand 


were t o gates, oppoſite each other, of very diſſerent 
archi ec ture and deſign; and before you lay a temple, 
built rather with minute elegance than oſtentation. 


The right-hand gate was planned with the utmoſ! 
ſimplicity, or rather rudeneis; ivy claſped round ihe 
pillars, the balefu] cypreſs hung over it; time fettes 


to have deſtroyed all the ſmoothneſs and re polarity of | 


the ſtone ; two champions with lifted clubs appes: cd 
in the act of guarding its acceſs; dragons and lerpent 


etre 


Pu rr 
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were ſeen in the moſt hideous attitudes, to deter the 


ſpectator from approaching; and the perſpective view 


that lay behind, ſcemed dark and gloomy to the af? 
degree; the ſtranger was tempted to enter only fro om 


the motto, PEKVIA VIRTUTI. 


The oppoſite gate was formed in a vcry " Uifferent 
manner; the architecture was lipht, elegant, and in- 


viting; flowers hung 1 in wreaths round the pillars; al! 


was finiſhed in the moſt exact and maſterly manner, 
the very ſtone of which it was built ſtill preſerved its 
poliſh ; nymphs, wrought by the hand of a maſter, in 
the moſt alluring attitudes, beckoned the ranger to 
approach ; while all that lay behind, as far as the eye 
could reach, ſeemed gay, Ixuriant, and capable of 
afforcing endleſs pleaſure, The motto itſelf conti iby- 
ted to invite him, for over the gate was wr inten thele | 
wores, FACILIS DpISEN Tus. | = 

By this time I fancy you. begin to perceive, that the | 
gloomy gate was deſigned to repreſent the road to vir- 


| ue; the oppoſite, the more arrccable paſſage to vice. 
4 lt is but natural to ſuppoſe, that the ſp. Rator Wa: 
always tempted to enter by the gate which offered him 


ſo many allvrements ; I always, in theſe caſes, let: 
him to his choice; bm g penerally fou.d that he WOK 0 
ine left, wläch promiſed moſt enicrtainneut. 

! : | ce tt 
_ Immediately upon lis entering the gate of vice, e 
trees and flowers were difpeled in ſuch manuea as to. 


make the moſt pleafing impreflion ; but as be walked 


farther on, he inſenſibly ſound ie garden aſſume the 
air of a wilderneſs, the landikips began to darken, the 
paths grew more intricate, he appearcd to go cown- 
wards, fr ightful rocks ſeemed to hang over his wead, 

* 2 | gloomy 
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gloomy caverns, unexpected precipices, awful ruix:, 


| heaps of unburied bones, and terrifying ſounds, cau- 


ſed by unſeen waters, began to take place of what at 
 tirſt appeared ſo lovely: it was in vain to attempt re. 
turning; the labyrinth was too much perplexed for any 
bat myſelf to find the way back. In ſhort, when (uf. 
liciently impreſſed with the horrors of what he faw, and 
the imprudence of his choice, brought him by an hid- 


den door, a ſhorter way back into the area from whence 


at firſt he had ſtrayed, 

The gloomy gate now v preſented. itſelf before the 
ſtranger; and though there ſeemed little in its appear. 
ance to tempt his curioſity, yet encouraged by the 
motto, he generally proceeded, The darkneſs of the 
entrance, the ſrightful figures that ſeemed to obſtruct 
his way, the trees of a mournful green, conſpired at 
firſt to diſguſt him: as he went forward, however, all 
began to open and wear a more pleaſing appearance; 


beautiful caſcades, beds of flowers, trees loaded with 


Iruit or bloſſoms, and unexpected brooks, improved 
the ſcene; he now found that he was aſcending, and 
as he proceeded, all nature grew more beautiful, the 
proſpect widened as he went higher, even the air it- 
Helfſeemed to become more pure. Thus pleaſed and 
Kappy from unexpected beauties, 1 at laſt led him ta 
an arbour, ſrom whence he could view the garden and 


the whole country around, and where he might own, 


that the road to Virtue terminated in Happineſs. 
Though from this deſcription you may imagine, 

that a vaſt tract of ground Was neceſſary to exhibit 

ſuch a pleaſing variety in, yet be aſſured, that I have 


ſeen ſeveral gardens | in England take up ten times the 
Foes 


„ wm. og 
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ſpace which mine did, without half the beauty. A 
very {mall extent of g ground is enough for an elegant 
taſte; the greater room is required if maguificence is 
in view. There is no ſpot, though ever ſo little, which 
a Kilfal deſigner might not thus improve, ſo as to con- 
vey a delicate allegory, and impreſs the mind with 
trutlis the moſt ulctul and neceflary. Adicu, | 


LETTER. XXXI. 


From the | fame, 


Na late excur flow with my friend into the country 
A gentleman, with a blue ribbon tied round nis 
Taker, and iu a chariut drawn by ſix hories, paſſed 
ſwiftly by us, attended with a numerous train of cap- 
tains, lacquies, and cuaclies filled with women. When 
we were recovered from the duſt raiſed by his cavals 
cade, and could continue our diſcour le without dan- 
ger ot iuffocation, 1 obſerved to my companion, tha 
all this ſtate and equipage which he ſeemed to deſpite, 
would, in China, be regarded with the utmoſt reve- 
rence, becaule luch diſtinctions were always the re— 
ward ef merit; the greatne ſs of a Mandarinc's retmue | 
being a mott certain mark of the th periority of his a- 
bilitics or virtue. | 
The gen: leman who has now paſſed us, replied my 
companice, has no claims trom his own merit to diſ- 
tinction; he is pofleſſed neither cf abilities ner virtue; 
it is enough fer lam that one of his anceltors Was poſ- 
eſſe! of the le qualities two lune red years before hi im. 


There was a time, indced, whe n his family deſerved 
M 3 their 


father in a violent affection for horſe fleſh. Theſe paſ. 


their titles, but they are long ſince: degenerated ; and 
his anceſtors, for more than a century, have been more 
; and more ſolicitous ro keep up the breed of their dogs 
and horſes, than that of their children. 
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This very 
nobleman, ſimple as he ſeems, is deſcended from a 
race of ſtateſmen and heroes ; but unluckily, his great 
grandfather marrying a cook-maid, and ſhe having a 


trifling paſſion for his lordſhip's groom, they ſome. 
now croſſed the ſtrain, and produced an heir, who took 


after his mother in his great love to good eating, and his 


ſions have, for ſome generations, paſſed on froin father 


to ſon, and are now become the characteriſties of the 


lamily, his preſent lordſhip being ny remarkable 


tor his kitchen and ſtable. EE | | 
But ſuch a nobleman, cried I, deſerves our pity, thus 


Placed in lo ligh a ſphere of life, which only the more 


expoſes to contempt. A king may confer titles, but 


jt is perſonal merit alone that inſures reſpect. I ſup- 
poſe, added I, that ſuch men who are ſo very unfit to 
fill up their dignity, are deſpiſed by their equals, ne- 
| plected by their inferiors, and condemned to live a 
' 1nong involuntary dependents in irkſome ſolitude. 


You are {till under a miſtake, replied my compa- 
nion; for though this nobleman is a ſtranger to gene. 


roſity, though he takes twenty oportunities in a day 


of lening his gueſts know how much he deſpiſes them; 
though ke is poſſeſſed ncither of taſte, wit, nor wil. 
dom; though incapable of Improving others by his 


| converſation, aud never known to enrich any by his 
bounty; yet ſor all this, his company is eagerly ſouplt 
aſter: he is a lord, and that i is as much as moſt pc orle 


— 
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tefire in a companion. Quality and title have ſuch 
allurements, that hundreds are ready to give up all | 
their own importance, to cringe, to flatter, to look 
little, and to pall every pleaſure in conſtraint, merely 
to be among the great, though without the leaſt hopes 
of improving their underſtanding or ſharing their ge- 
neroſity ; they might be happy among their equals, 
but thoſe are deſpiſed for company, where they are 
deſpiſed in turn. You law what a crowd of humble 
couſins, card-ruined beaus, and captains on half pay, 
were willing to make up this great man's retinue down 
to his country-ſeat. Not one of all theſe that could 
not lead a more comfortable life at home in their little 
lodging of three ſhillings a-weck, with their lukewarm 
dinner ſerved up between two pewter plates from a 
cook's flop. Yet, poor devils, they are willing to 
undergo the impertinence and pride of their enter- 
tainer, merely to be thought to live achong the great; 
they are willing to paſs the ſummer in bondage, though 2 
conſcious they are taken down orly to approve his 
ore ſhip's taſte upon every occaſion, to tag all his ſtu- 
pid obſervations with a very true, to praiſe his ſtable, | 
and deſcant upon his claret and cookery. Ts 
The pitiful humiliations of the gentlemen you are 
now deſcribing, ſaid I, puts me in mind of a cuſtom a- 
mong the Tartars of Koreki, not entirely diflimilar to 
this we are now conſidering ® The Ruffians, who 
wade with them, carry thither a kind of muſhrooms, 
wich ny exchange. for furs of ſquirrels, Erming” 
| ſables 
x Van stralenberg, a writer of credit. gives the ſame ac. 


count of this people Vid. an Hiſt. Geograph. deſcription 
the north eallerp parts of Revs and Af, 105 p. 307. 
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fables, and foxes. Theſe muſhrooms the rich Tartar, 
lay up in large quantities for the winter; and when a 
nobleman makes a muſhiroom-feaſt, all the neighbours 
around are invited. The muſhrooms are prepare by 
boiling, by which the water acquires an imoxicauug 
, quality, and is z fort of drink which the Tartars prize b 
beyond all other. When the nobility and ladies are 0. 
aſlembled, and the ceremonies ulual between people Ml ** 
of diſtinction over, the muſhroom: broth goes treely 8 
round; they laugh, talk double entendre, grow fud- tl 
dled, and become excellent cempany. The poorer 
ſort, who love muſhroom-broth to diſtraction as wel 
as the rich, but cannot affoid it at the firſt hand, pott 
themſelves on theſe occaſions round the huts of the 
rich, and watch the opportunities of the ladies and + 
_ gentlemen, as they come down to pals their liquor; 
and holding a wooden bowl, catch the delicious fuid, I tho 
very little altered by filtration, being gin {trongly I cer: 
tinctured with the intoxicating quality. Of this they IM that 
drink with the utmoſt ſatisfaction; and thus they get pref 
as drunk and as jovial as their betters. : Win 
Happy nobility, cries my companion, who can fear Ml perf 
no diminution of reſpec, unleſs by being ſeized with gant 
a ſtrangury: and who, when moſt drunk, are moſt ule-Meafte 
ſul; though we have.not this ct, ſtom among ns, I here. Gifid 
ſee, that if it were iutroduced, we might have many iſhec,, 
toad-eater in England ready to drink from the woc Hand 
| en bowl on thole occaſions, and to praiſe the favorMirym 
3 of his lordſhip's liquor. As we kave diffcrent cle fay t 
of gentry, who knows but we might ſee a lord holde 
the bow] to a miniſter, a knight holding it to l 
jordihip, and a pe. cure erinking it double * 
tile 


ſuch : 
ſenſe 


Mon 
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tilled from the loins of knighthood. For my part, I 

ſhall never for the future hear a great man's flatterers 
haranguing in his praiſe, that I ſhall not fancy I be- 
hold the wooden bowl; for I can ſee no reaſon why a 
man, who can live eaſily and happily at home, ſhould 
bear the drudgery of decorum, and the impertinence 
of his entertainer, unleſs intoxicated with a paſſion 
for all that was quality; unleſs he thought, that what- 
erer came from the great was delicious, and had the 


f ine ure of the mufhroom, Adiev, 

1 LETTER XXXII. 
K From the fame. 

e 


id | ar diſguſted, O Tum Hoam, even to gekneſt diſ- 
* puſted, Is it peſſible to bear the preſumption of 
thoſe iſlanders, when they pretend to inſtruct me in the 


that every perſon who comes from thence, muſt ex- 
preſs himſelf in metaphor, ſwear by Alla, rail againſt 
wine, and behave, and talk, and write like a Turk or 
Perſian, They make no diſtipction between our cle- 
gant manners, and the voluptuous barbarities of our 
ue N eaſtern neighbours. Wherever 1 come, I raiſe either 
ere · ¶ diidence or aſtoniſhment ; ſome fancy me no Chineſe, 
becauſe I am formed more like a man than a monſter; 
vot-WFand others wonder to find one born five thouſand miles 
won rom England, endued with common ſenſe. Strange , 
laſie lay they, that a man who has received his education at 
leich a diſtance from London, ſhould have common 
ſenſe; to be born out of England, and yet have com- 
mon ſenſe ! impoſſible ! He muſt be ſome Engliſhman 
SG | 4n 


ceremonies of China ? They lay it down as a maxim, TED 
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in diſguiſe ; bis very viſage has Darrel of the true 
exotic barbarity, 

I yeſterday received an invitation from a lady of Cil. 
tinction, who, it "ſeems, had collected all her knowledge 
of eaſtern manners from fictions every day propagated 

here, under the titles of Eaſtern Tale, and Orienta] 

Hiſtories. She received me very politely, but leemcd 
to wonder, that I neplected bringing opium and a to- 

bacco box; when chairs were drawn for the reſt «f 

the company, I was aſſigned my place on a cuſhion on 

the floor. It was in vain that I proteſted the Chineſe 
uſed chairs as in Europe; ſhe underſtood decorums tog 
well to entertain me with the ordinary civilities. 

I had ſcarce been ſeated according to her directions 
when the footman was ordered to pin a napkin under 

my chin. This I proteſted againſt, as being no way 

Chineſe; however, the whole company, who it ſeems 

were a club of connoiſſeurs, gave it unanimouſly againl 
me, and the napkin was pinned accordingly. 

It was impaſſible to be angry with people who ſeem- 
ed to err only from an exceſs of politeneſs, and I ſat 
contented, expecting their importunities were now a 
an end; but as ſoon as ever dinner was ſerved, tlc 
lady demanded whether J was for a plate of beat 
claws, or a flice of birds neſts? As thele were dikes 
with which I was utterly unacquainted, I was deſirous 
of eating only what I knew, and therefore beꝑged to 
be helped from a piece of beef that lay on the ſide- table 

my regueft at once diſconcerted the whele company. 

A Chineſe eat beef, that could never be! there was nd 
local propriety in Chineſe beef, whatever there might 
be in Chinele pheaſant. Sir, laid my entertainer, | 
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link 1 have ſome reaſons to fancy myſelf a judge of 
theſe matters: in ſhort, the Chineſe never eat beef; 
ſo that I muſt be permitted to recommend the Pilaw, 
there was never better dreſſed at Pekin; the ſaffron 
and rice are well boiled, and the ſpices in perfection. 

J had no ſooner begun to eat what was laid before 
me, than I found the whole company as much aſto. 
nihed as before; it ſeems I made no uſe of my chop- 
licks. A grave gentleman, whom I take to be an 
author, harangued very learnedly (as the company 
emed to think) upon the uſe which was made of them 

in China: he entered into a long argument with him- 

„at about their firſt introduction, without once appeal- 
r Wing to me, who might be ſuppoſed beſt capable of ſilen- 
eing the inquiry. As the gentleman, therefore, took 
my ſilence for a mark of his own ſuperior ſagacity, he 
was reſolyed to purſue the triumph : he talked of our 
cities, mountains, and animals, as familiarly as if he 5 
ad deen born in Wamſi, but as erroneouſly as if a na · 
tive of the moon; he attempted to prove that I had 
at MWuothing of the true Chineſe cut in my viſage ; ſhewed 
tic Wihat my cheek bones ſhould have been higher, and 
cars Iny fore head broader; in ſhort, he almoſt reaſoned me 
ies out of my country, and effectually perſuaded the reſt 
nos We! the company to be of his opinion. 
d to 1 was going to expoſe his miſtakes, when it was in- 
able: ted, that I had nothing of the true eaſtern manner in 
pany. Wy delivery. This gentleman's converſation (ſays one 
as no I! the ladies, who was a great reader) is like our own, 
might nere chit chat and common ſenſe; there is nothing 
er, | lke ſenſe in the true caſtarn Ale, where nothing more 


is 


ws , 
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is required but ſublimity. Oh for an hiſtory of Aboul. 
faouris, the grand yoyager of genii, magicians, rocks, 
bags of bullers, giants, and enchanters, where all i; 


great, obſcure, magnificent, and unintelligible ! | 
have written many a ſheet of eaſtern tales myſelf, in- 


terrupts the author, and I defy the ſevereſt critic to 
ſay, but that I have ſtuck cloſe to the true manner. | 
have compared a lady s chin to the ſnow upon the 
mountains of Bomek ; a ſoldier's ſword to the clouds 


| that obſcure the face of heaven. If riches are mention- 


ed, I compare them to the flocks that graze the ver. 
dant Tafflis; if poverty, to the miſts that veil the 


brow of mount Baku. I have uſed thee and thou upoi, 


all occaſions; 1 have deſcribed fallen ſtars and ſplit. 
ting mountains, not forgetting the little Houries, who 
make a very pretty figure in every deſcription. But 
you ſhall hear how I generally begin. Eben. ben. 
bolo, who was the ſon of Ban, was born on the foggy 
ſummits of Bender-abaſſi. His beard was whiter tha! 


the feathers which veil the breaſt of the Penguin; 

his eyes were like the eyes of doves, when waſhed by 
the dews of the morning; his hair, which hung like 
the willow weeping over the glaſſy ſtream, was { 
beautiful, that it ſcemed to reflect its own brightneſs; 
and his feet were as the feet of a um deer, which 
flleeth to the tops of the mountains.” There, there |: 
the troe eaſtern taſte for ou; every adyance made 
towards ſenſe is only a deviation from ſound. Eaſtern 
tales ſhould always be fonorous, lofty, mulical, and u une 


meaning, | | 
I could not avoid ſmiling to hear a native of Log. 


5 land attempt to o iaſtruet me in the true eaſtern ;dion 
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and atter he had looked round ſome time for applanſe, 
I pretumed to aſi him, whether he had ever travelled 
into the eaſt? to which he replied in the negative : 
I demanded whether he under ſtood Chine ſe or Arabic? 
to which alſo he anſwered as beſore. Then how, Sir, 
ſaid I, can you pretend to determine upon the eaſtern 
ſtile, who are entirely unacquainted with the eaſtern 
writings ? Take, Sir, the word of one who is pro- 
ſeſſedly a Chineſe, and who is actually acquainted with 
the Arabian writers, that what is pairaed upon you 
daily for an imitation of eaſtern Writing, no ways re— 
ſembles their manner, either in ſentiment or diction. 
In the eaſt, ſimilies are ſeldom uſed, and metaphors al- 
moſt wholly unknown; but in China particularly, the 
very reverſe of what yon allude to takes place; a cool- 
phlegmatic method of writing prevails there.“ The 
writers of that country, ever more aſſiduous to inſtruct 
than to pleaſe, addreſs rather the judgement than the 
fancy. Unlike many authors of Europe, whe have no 
confideration of the reader's time, they generally leave 
more to be underſtood than tley expreſs, 

Beſides, Sir, you mult not expect from an Inlabl- 
tant of China the ſame ignorance, the {ime unlettered 
ſimplicity, that you find in a Tuk, Perſian, or native 
of Peru, The Chineſe are verſed in the ſciences as 
well as you, and are maſters of feveral arts unknown 
tothe people of Europe. Nan) Gf them are inſtructed 
not only in their own national lear ning, but are per- 
ſeetly well acquainted with the Fe and learning 
It my word in ſuch a caſe is not to be 
taken, conſult your own travellers on this head, who 
Arm, that the ſchclars of Pet. in and San | a 
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theological theſes in Latin The college of Maſj prend, 
which is but a leauge from Sim (ſays one of your tra- 

5 vellers*) came in a body to ſalute our ambaſſador, Ro- 
thing gave me more ſincere pleaſure, than to be hold a 
number of priefts, venerable both from age and mode- 
ſty, followed by a number of youths of all nations, 

_ Chineſe, Japoneze, Tonquineze, of Cohin China, Pepy, 


and Siam, all willing to pay their reſpects in the moſt 


_ Polite manner imaginable. A Cohin Chineſe made an 


excellent Latin oration upon this occaſion : he was fic- 


ceeded, and even outdone, by a ſtudent of Tonquin, 


who was as well {killed in the weſtern learning as any 


ſcholar of Paris.“ Now, Sir, if youths who never ſir- 


red from home tre ſo perfectly ſkilled in your laws 


and learning, ſurely more muſt be expected from one 


like me, who have travelled ſo many thouſand miles, 


who have converſed familiarly for ſeveral years with 
_ the Engliſh factors eſtabliſhed at Canton, and the mil: 
ſionaries ſent us from every part of Europe. The vn- 
affected of every country nearly reſemble each other, 

and a page of our Confucius and your Tillatſon have 


ſcarce any material difference. Paltry affectation, ſtrain- 
cd alluſions, and diſguſting finery, are eaſily attained 


by thoſe who chuſe to wear them; they are but 100 fre- 
quently the badpes of i ignorance, or of ſtupidity, when 


ever it would endeavour to pleaſe. 
1 was proceeding in my diſcourſe, when looking 


"pines: I perceived the company no way attentive to 


What I ft wich lo much earneſtnels to enforce, 
| | One 

8 1 el ou ſuite du Voyage FR Sint, en forme de Let: 
tres kamiliares. fait en 1785 & 1686, par AL. L. D. C. px 
174. edit. anden 1686. | 
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One lady was whiſpering her that ſat next, another, 
was ſtudy ing the merits of a fan, a third began to yawng 
and the author himſelf tcl] faſt a flvep: I thought it 
therefore high time to wake a retreat, nor did the com- 
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pany ſcem to ſlew any regret at my preparations for 
departure; even the lady who had invited me, with | 

the moſt mortiſying infenſibility, ſaw me ſeize my 
hat aud riſe from my cuſhion ; nor was ! invited to 

repeat my viſit, becauſe it was found that I aimed at 
appearing rather a reaſonable creature, than an out- 
lagdifl ideot. Adien. | 


* E 1 1 E R XXXIII. 
75 the ſame. 


HE polite: arts are in this country ſubject to 
as many revolutions as its laws or polities; not 


only the objects of fancy and dreſs, but even of de- 


licacy and taſte, are directed by the capricious influ» 
ence of faſhion. I am told there has been a time, 
when poetry was univerſally encouraged by the great, 
when men of the firſt rank, not 5 patronized the 
poet, but produced the fine tt models for bis imitation : 
it was then that the Engliſh lent forth thoſe glowing 
rhaplodies, which we have lo often read over toge— 
mer with rapture ; poems big with all the ſublimity of 
Mentius, aud ſuppor td by realoning as ſtrong as that 
of Zimpo. 
The nobility are ever fond of with; but they alſo ; 
are fond of having it without ſtudy 3 to read poctry 
required thought, and the Engliſh nobility were not 
fond of thioking ; they ſoon, therefore placed their : 
N 2 alfections 
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affections upon muſic, becauſe in this they mipht in · 
dulge an happy vacarey, and yet ſtill have pretenſions 
to delicacy and taſte as before. They foon brought 
their numerous dependents into an approbation of 
their pleaſures; who in turn led their thonſand imi- 
tators to ſeel or feign a ſimilitude of paffion. Colonies 
of fingers were now imported from abroad at a vaſt 
expence, and it was expected the Engliſh would ſoon 
be able to ſet examples to Europe: all thefe expecta- 
Mons, however, were ſoom diffipated; in ſpite of the 
zeal which fired the great, the ignorant vulgar reful. 
ed to be taught to ſing; and refuſed to undergo the 
ceremonies which were to initiate them. in tue ſinging 
fraternity. Thus the colony from abroad dwindled by 
degrees; for they were of themſelves OOTY 
incapable of propogating he breed. E 7 
Muſic having thus loit its ſplendour, painting is now 
become the ſole object of faſhionable care; the title | 
of connoiſſeur in that art is at preſent the ſafeſt pals- | 
Port into every ſaſhionable ſociety; a well timed ſhrug, | 
an admired attitude, and one or two exotic tones of | 
» exclamation. re ſufficient qualifications for men of low 
circumſtances to curry ſavour ;z even ſome of the young 
nobility are themſelves early inſtructed in bandling tlie 
1 pencil, while their happy parents, big with expcctation, 


— 2 


foreſee the walls of every apartment covered with the 


manufactures of their poſlerity. 
But many of the Engliſh are not content with g 
ving all their time to this art at home ; ſome young 
men ol diſtinction are found to travel through Europe, 
with no other intent, than that of underſtanding and 


collecting pictures, ſtudying ſeals, and deſcribing ſta- 
| ues; 


. — 
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we; on they travel from this cabinet of curioſities to 
that gallery of pictures; waſte the prime of life in won— 
der; {kiitul in pictures; ignorant in men; yet impoſi}. 
ble to be reclaimed, becauſe their follics take elter 
under the names of delicacy and taſte. | | 
It is true painting ſhould have due encouragement ; 3 
as the painter can undoubtedly fit up our apartments in 
1 much more elegant manner than the upholfterer ; but 
] ſhould think a man of faſhion makes but an indifferent 
exchange, who lays out all that time in furniſhing his 
houſe, which he ſhould have employed in the furniture 
of his head z. a perſon who ſhews no other {ymptoms: 
of taſte than his cabinet or gallery, might as well boaſt: 
to me of the furniture of his kitchen. ; 
I know no other motive but vanity that induces: 
the great to teſliſy ſuch an inordinate paſſion ſor pic- 


tres; aſter. the picce is boy; gut, and gazed at eight 


or ten days ſucceſſively, the purchaler's pleaſure muſt 


ſurely be over; all the ſatisfaction he can then have is 


to {ſhew it to others; Le may be conſidered as the guar- 
dian of a treaſure, of which be makes no manner of 
ule; his gallery is furniſhed not for bimfelf but the con- 
noifleur, who is gencral'y fume humble flatterer, ready 
io ſeign a rapture he does not feel; and as necetlary to 
the happineſs of a picture buyer, as gazers are to the: 
magnificence of an Aſlatic procellion. 
1 have incloſed a letter from ay outh of giſtinction, 
on his travels, to his father in England; in which he 
appears addicted to no vice, ſeems obedient to his go- 
vernor, of a good natural diſpoſition, and fond of im- 
provement ; bur at the ſame time early tauphit to re- 
gard cabincts and galleries as the only proper ſchools 5 


N 3 
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of improvement, and to conſider a {kill in pictures s 
the propereſt knowledge fur a man of quality, 
e My Lord, - 
We have been but two days at Antwerp; ; wherefore 

J have fat down as ſoon as poſſible to give you ſome 
account of what we have ſeen ſince our arrival, defi- 
Tous of letting no opportunity paſs without writing to 
ſo good a father. Immediately upon alightiog from 
our Rotterdam machine, my governor, who is immo- 
| derately ſond of paintings, and at the ſame time an 
excellent judge, would let no time paſs till we paid 
dur reſpects to the church of the virgin mother, u hicn 
contains treaſure beyond eftimation. We took an in- 


finity of pains in krowing its exact dimenſione, and 


differed half a foot in our calculation; ſo I leave that 


to ſome ſucceeding information. I really believe my 
governor and I could have lived and died there. There 


is ſcarce a pillar in the whole church that is not adorn- 
ed by a Reubens, a Vander Meuylen, a Vandyke, or 
a Woverman. What attitudes, carnations and drape 
ries! I am al net induced to pity the Engliſh, who 
have none of theſe exquiſite pieces among them. As 


We were „ing to let flip no opportunity of doing 


_ buſineſs, we immediately after went to wait on Mr 
Hogendorp, whom you have fo frequently commended 
for his judicio"s collection. His C amcos are indeed 
| beyond price; lis intagiios not ſo good. He ſhewed 
us one cf an officiating flamen, which lie thought to 
be an antique; but my governor, who is not to be de · 
ceived in theſe particulars, ſoon found it to be an ar- 
rant cinque cento. I could not, however ſufficiently 
admire tho genivs of Mr Hoger dor po . ho has been 
able 
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able to collect from all parts of the world a thouſand 
things which no body knows the ute of. Except your | 
lord{hip and my governor, I do not know any body I 


adinire 0 much, He is indeed a ſurpriſing genius. 


The next morning car ly, as we were relolved to take 
the whole day before us, we ſent our compliments to. 


| Mr Van Sporkcken, deſiring to lee his gallery; Which 


requeſt he very politely complied with. His gallery 
meaſures fifty feet by wenty, and is well filled ; but 
what ſurpriſed me moſt of all, was to {ee an holy fami- 
ly juſt like your lordſhip's, which this ingenious gen- 
tieman aſſures me is the true original. I own this 


gave me inexprefiible uneaſinels, and l fear it will to 


your lordſhip, as 1 bad flattered myfcif, that the only | 
original was in your lorcthip's poſleflion. I vould ad- 
vile you, however, to take your's down till its merit. 
can be aſcertained, my governor luring me, that he 
intends to Write a long diſſertation 10 prove its origi- 
nality. One might ſtudy in this city for ages, and 
ſtill find ſomethiug new: we went from this to view 2 
the cardinal's ſtatues, which are really very fine; there 
were three ſpintria, executed in a very maſterly man- 
ner, all arm in arm; the torſe which 1 heard you talk 
ſo much of, is at laſt diſcovered to be a Hercules ſpin- 
ning, and not a Cleopatra bathing, as your lordſhip 
had conjectured :; ee a treatiſe written to 
prove 8 | 

My Lord Firmly is certainly a Goth, a Vandal, no 
taſle in the world for painting. I wonder low any 
call him a man of taſte. Paſſing through the ſtreets 
of Antwerp a few days ago, and obſerving the naked- 
neſs of the inhabitants, he was ſo barbarous as to ob- 


ſerve, 
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ſerve, that he thought the beſt method the Flemings ; 
could take, was to ſell their pictures and buy Cluaths ; 
Ah, Coglione ! We fhall go to-morrow to Car war. q. 
den's cabinet, and the next day we ſhall fee the curio- 
fities collected by Van Ran, and the day after we 
mall pay a viſit to Mount Calvary, and aſter tha 
but I find my paper finiſhed ; ſo with the moſt ſincere 1 
| wiſhes for your Jordſhip's happineſs, and with hopes, 
after having ſeen Italy, that centre of pleaſure, 10 re. 
turn home worthy the care and expence which has W; 
been generouſly laid out in my improvement, be 


I remain, wy Lord, Pe” „ Kc. Mob 

| ——— | _—_ 
LETTER XXXIV. GC 
From Hingpo, a ſlave. in Perſia, to Aitangi, 4 feel A 
it 


ling philoſopher of China, by the way of Moſcow. 


TFi*Ortune has made me the flave of another, but ra- nd 
ture and inclination render me entirely ſubfervi- Nie 
ent to you; a tyrant commands my body, but you are py) 
maſter of my heart. And yet let not thy inflexible na» ſj | 
ture condemn me, when I confeſs that I find wy ſoul In 
ſhrink with my circumſtances. I feel my mind, not 
lels than my body, bend beneath the rigours of ſer- 
vitude z the maſter whom J ſerve grows every day 
more formidable. In ſpite of reaſon, which ſhoull I. 
teach me to deſpiſe him, his bideous image fills even 
my dreams with horror. 

A few days ago a Chriſtian ſlave, who wrought in 
the garden, happening to enter an arbour where the 
tyrant was entertaining the ladies of his Haram with 


. the anhapppy captive was inftantly ſtabbed to 
the 


ac 
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he heart for his intruſion. I have been preferred to 
is place; which, though leſe laborious than my former 


'* Wi:tion, is yet more ungratcful, as it brings me nearer 
9 lim, whoſe preſence excites lenfations at once of dif- 
e Naa aud apprehenſion, 

Th Into what a ſtate of miſery are the erh Perfiaio | 
re alen: A nation once famous for ſetting the wor Id an 
'S, 


xample of fret dom, is now become a land of tyrants, 
e. Wind x den of flaves. The boulelefs Tartar of Kam- : 
das katſha, who enjoys his herbs and his fin in unwoleſted 
 Eiicedom, may be envied, if compared to the thouſands 
 Wibo pine here in hopeleſs ſervitude, and curſe the day 
that gave them being. Is this juſt dealing, Heaven! 
to render millions wretched to well vp the happineſs _ 
of a few; cannot the powerful cf this earth be happy 
without our ſigls and tears; muſt every luxury ot the 
eat be woven from the calamiti-s of the poor! It 
na Min, it muſt ſurely be, that this jarring diſcordant 
vi- Wife is but the prelude io ſome future harmony; the 
are Whus attuned to virtue here, ſhall go from hence to 2 
na. Wil vp the univerſal choir where Tien preſides in per- 
Wn; where there ſhall be no tyrants to frown, no 
not Whack'es to bind, nor no whips to threaten ; where I 


hall once more meet my father with rapture, and give 


02 WW looſe 10 filial picty 3 where I ſhall hang on his beck, 
oull e hear the wifdont of his lips, and ilank him for all 
ven Ie happineſs 10 which he has introduced me. 1 | 

The wretch whoin fortune has made my maſter, has 7 85 
ht in S 

Hi nely purchaſed ſeveral faves of both ſexes; among 
- IN K . . : . 

th le reſt, I hear a Chriftian captive talked of with ad- 

is ration. The eunuch who bought her, and who is 
Of 


the uſlomed to ſurvey beauty With indifference, {peaks 


of 
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of her with emotion. Her pride, however, aſtouiſkey 
her attendant flaves not leſs than her beauty ; it is re. 
ported that ſhe refuſes the warmeſt ſolicitations of her 
haughty lord; he has even offered to make her one of 
his four wives upon changing her religion, and con- 
forming to his. It is probable ſhe cannot reſuſe ſuch 
extraordinary offers, and her delay 1 is peFuups intend» 
ed to enhance her favours, 

I have jult now ſeen ner; ſhe inadvertently approach 
ed the place without a veil where I ſat waiting. She 
ſeemed to regard the heaven's alone with fixed atten- 
tion; there ler molt ardent gaze was directed. Geni- 


us of the ſun ! what unexpected ſoftneſs! what anima- 


ted grace her beauty ſee med the tranſparent covering 


of virtue. Celeſtial beings could not wear a look of 


more perfection, while ſorrow humanized her form, and 
mixed my admiration with pity. I role from the bank 
on which 1 lat, and ſhe retired ; happy that none ob- 

ſerved us, for ſuch an interview might have been fatal. 
I have regarded, till now, the opulente and the 
power of my tyrant without envy; 1 {aw him wich a 
min incapable of enjoying the gifts of fortune, aid 
coniequently regarded him as one loaded, rather wlan 
enriched, with its tavours, But at preſent, Wien! 
think that to much beauty is reſerved only for hum, 
that ſo wany cbarms ſhall be laviſhed on a wreth in- 
capable of feeling the greaine's of the bletling, | own 
I fecl a reluctance 10 which I Lave hitherto been 3 . 
ſtrauger. | 

But let not my e impate ls 8 ſenſations 


10 fo triffling a cauſe as love. No, never let Ky be 
; thought, that your ſon, and the pupil of the wiſe F 


Hon 
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Hoam, could ſtoop to ſo degrading a paſſion. I am | 


only diſpleaſed at ſeeing fo much CROENENES lo * 


ly diſpoſed of. 
The uneaſineſs which I feel is not for myſelt, but 
for the beautiful Chriſtian. When I reflected on the bar- 
batity of him for whom ſhe is deſigned, I pity, indeed 
| pity her. When I think that ſhe muſt only ſhare 
one heart, who deſerves to command a thouſand, ex- 
cuſe me, if 1 feel an emotion which univerſal bene- 
volence extorts from me. As I am convinced that 
you take a pleaſure in thoſe ſallies of humanity, and 
are particularly pleaſed with compaſſion, I could not 
avoid diſcovering the ſenſibility with which J felt this 
beautiful ſtrangers diſtreſs. I have for a while forgot 
in her's the miſeries of my own hopeleſs ſituation. | 
Our tyrant grows every day more ſevere ; and love, 
which ſoftens all other minds into tenderneſs, ſeems 
only to o bave mer eaſed his ſeverity. Adieu. 


LETTER” XXXV.. 
From the fame. 


II E whole" Saran: is Sie with a tumultuous 
joy; Zelis, the beautiful captive, has conſented 
to embrace the religion of Mahomct, and become one 
of the wives of the faſtidious Perſian. It is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the tranſport that ſits on every face on this 
occaſion, , Muſic and feaſting fill every apartment; the 
moſt miſerable ſlave ſeems 1o forget his chains, and 
ſympathizes with the happineſs of Moſtadad. The 
kerb we tread beneath our feet, is not made more for 
dur uſe, than every laue around him for their impe- 


rious | 
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rious maſter; mere machines of obedience, they wait 
wih ſilent aſſiduity, feel his pains, and 1ejvice in his 
exultation. Heavens! how much is requiſite to make 
one man happy! 5 
Twelve of the moſt beautiful haves, and I among Wl 
the number, have got orders 10 prepare for carrying Wl | 
him in triumph to the bridal apartment. The blaze 
of perfumed torches are to imitate the day; the dan-M | 
cers and ſingers are hired at a vaſt expence. The nup.W 
tials are to be celebrated on the approaching ſeat of 
Barboura, when an hundered taels in gold are to be 
diſtributed among the barren wives, in order to Pray e 
for fertility from the approaching union. | K 
What will not riches procure! an hundred domeſ-· e 
tics, who curſe the tyrant in their ſouls, are command-M }! 
ed to wear a face of joy, and they are joy ful. An tl 
hundred flatterers are ordered to attend, and they fil 
his ears with praiſe. Beauty, all-commanding beauty, . 
ſues for admittance, and ſcarcely receives an anſwer; ſel 
; even love itſelf ſeems to wait upon fortune. or thougl i 
the paſſion be only ſeigned, yet it wears every appear -· ll 
ance of ſincerity; and what greater pleaſure can evenly! 
true ſincerity confer „or what would the rich have more! ye 
| Nothing can exceed the intended magnificence of ex 
the bridegroom, but the colily dreſſis of the bride ; n. 
eunuchs, in the molt ſumptuous habits, are to conduct 
him to the nuptial couch, and wait his orders. SixWut 
ladies, in all the magaificence of Periia, are directed 
to undreſs the bride. Their bufineis is to afliſt, to 
encourage her, to diveſt her of every encumbering part 
of her drels, all but the lat covering; Which, by an 
- artful complication uf ribbons, is purpoſely made dit- 
| Ful 
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cult to unlooſe, and with which ſhe is to part reluc- 
tantly even to the joyful poſſeſſor of her beauty. | | 


Moſtadad, O my father, is no philolopher; and yet 


he ſeems perfectly contented with bis ignorance, Poſ- 
ſeſſed of numberleſs ſlaves, camels, and women, he 
deſires no greater poſſeſſion. He never opened the 


page of Mentius, and yet all the ſlaves tel] me that : 
he 18 happy» 
Forgive the weakneſs of my nature, if I ſometimes 
ſtel my heart rebellious to the dictates of wiſdom, and 
exger for happineſs like his. Yet why wiſh for his 
wealth with his ignorance ; to be like him, incapable 
of ſentimental pleaſure, incapable of feeling the hap- 
pinels of making others happy, incapable of — 
the beautiful Zelis philolopuy. | | | 
What, hall 1, in a tranſport of paſſion, give up the 
golden mean, the univerſal harmony, the unchanging 
ſence, for the poſſeſſion of an hundred camels, as 
any ſlaves, thirty-five beautiful horſes, and ſeventy- 
three fine women ? firſt blait me to the centre! De- 
grade me beneath the moſt degraded! Pare my nails, 
je powers of heaven! ere ] would ſtoop to ſuch an 
exchauge. What, part with philoſophy, which teaches 
ne to ſuppreſs my paſſions inſtead of pratiſying them; 
which teaches me even to diveſt my foul of paſſion; 
which teaches ſerenity in the midſt of tortures; phi- 
bſophy, by which even naw 1 am lo very ſerene, and 
o very much at caſe, to be perſuaded to part with it 
or any other enjoyment? Never, never, even though 
xrſuaſian ſpoke in the accents of Zelis! | | 
A female ſlave informs me, that the bride is to be : 
amyed in a tiflue of ſitver, and her bair adorned with 
1 the 
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the largeſt pearls of Ormus. But why teize you with 


_ particulars in which we both are fo little concerned, 
The pain I teel in ſeparation throws a gloom over my 
mind, which in this ſcene of univerſal joy 1 fear may 

ve attributed to ſome other cauſe. How wretched are 

thoſe who are, like me, denied even the laſt reſource 
of an by their tears. Adieu. | 


LETTER XXXVI. 
_ From the ſame. 


LED have doubts, whether wiſdom be alone ſul⸗ 


ficient to make us happy, Whether every ſtep we 


make in refinement. is not an inlet into new diſquie- 


tudes. A mind too vigorous aud active, ſerves only to 
conſume the body to which ir is joined, as the richeſt 


| ug are ſooneſt found to wear their fertings. 8 85 


When we riſe in knowledge, as the proſpect widens, 


the objects of our regard become more obſcure, and 


ihe unlettered peaſant, whoſe views are only directed 


to the narrow ſphere around him, beholds nature with 
a finer reliſh, and taſtes her bleſſings with a keener 
_ appetite, than the philoſopher, whoſe wind attempts 
to praſp an univerſal ſyſtem. _ 


As 1 was ſome days ago purſuing this ſubject among 
a circle of my fellow ſſaves, an ancient Guebre of the 
number, equally remarkable for his piety and wildom, 


ſcemed touched with my converſation, and deſired to 
illuſtrate what I had been ſaying with an allegory, 
taken f. om the Zendaveſta of Zoroaſter ; by this we 


ſhall be taught, (ſays he), that they who travel in put. 
ſuit of wiſdom walk only in a circle; and after all 
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meir labour, at laſt return to their priſtine ignorance ; | 
and in this alſo we ſhall ſee, that enthuſiaſtic confidence, 


or unlatisfying doubts, terminate all our inquiries. 


In early. times, before myriads of nations covered 


the earth, the whole human race lived together in one 
valley. The ſimple inhabitants, ſurrounded on every 
lice by lofty mountains, knew no other world but the 


little ſpot to which they were confined. They ſancied 


the heavens bent down to meet the mountain tops, and 


formed an impenetrable wall to ſurround them. None 


bad eyer yet ventured to climb the ſleepy cliff, in or- 


der to explore thoſe regions that lay beyond it; they 


knew the vature of the ſkies only from a tradition, 
which mentioned their being made of adamant; tra- 


ditions make up the reaſpnings « of the We! and ſerve 
to ſilence every inquiry. 
In this ſequeſtered vale, bleſſed with all be fponta- | 


neous productions of nature, the honeyed bloſſom, the | | 


refreſhing breeze, the gliding brook, and golden fruis- 
age, the ſimple inhabitants ſeemed happy in theme. 
(elves, in each other; they defired no greater plea - 5 
tures, for they knew of none greater ambition, pride, 
and envy, were vices unknown among them; and 
from this peculiar ſimplicity of its poſſeſſors, the cuun- 
try was called the pailcy of Ignorance, © 5 

At length, however, an unhappy youth, more aſpi- 
ring than the reſt, undertook to climb the mountain's 


fide, and examine the ſummits which were hitherto 


deemed inacceſſible. The inhabitants from below _ 
gazed with wonder at his intrepidity ; ſome applanded 
his courage, others cenſured his fully; ſlill Lowever he 
proceeded towards the place where the earth and hea- 
> - vers 


— * 


wiſhed for height, with extreme labour and afſiduity, 


his am ement increaſed when he ſaw a wide extend- 
ed region lying on the oppoſite ſide of the mountain; 
8 act 


| that he had juſt left hehind. 


called the Land of Certainty ; in that charming retreat, 
the inhabitants are bleſſed with every ſolid enjoyment, 
_ their own felicity ; ignorance in that country is Who. 
ly unknown; all there is ſatisſaction without allay, 
tration, and am ſtationed here, in order to conduct 


rhoſe intervening regions you ſee over. hung with fogs 
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vens ſeemed to unite, and at length arrived at the 


His firſt ſurpriſe was, to find the ſkies, not as he ex. 
pected within his reach, but {tilt as far off as before; 


but it ro e to aſtoniſhment, when he beheld a country 
at a diſtance, more beautiful and e than even 


As he continued to gaze with wonder, a genius, 
with a look of infinite modeſty, approaching, offered 
to be his gvide and inſtructor. The diſtant country 
which you ſo much admire, ſays the ange'ic being, is 


ſentiment contr ibutes to refine every ſenſual ban quet; 


and ſtill more bleſſed in a perfect conſciouſnels of 


for eyery pleaſure firſt undergoes the examination of 
reaſon. As for me, I am called The genius of Demon: 


every adyenturer to that land of happineſs, through 


and darkneſs, and horrid with foreſts, cataracts, ca- 
verns, and various other ſhapes of danger. But follow 
me, and in time J may lead you 10 that diſtant de- 
Grable land of tranquility. 
The intrepid traveller immediately pit bimfelf 1 un. 
der the direction of the genius; and both journe ying 
on together with a ow but agreeable pace, deceived 


the tediouſneſs of the way by conv er ſation. The be- 
| | ginning 
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ginnir:g of the journey ſeemed to promiſe true ſatif- 
ſaction; but as they proceeded forward, the ſkies be- 
came more gloomy, and the way more intricate z they 
often inadyertemtly approached the brov. of ſome 
ſrightful precipice, or the brink of a tcrrent, and 
were obliged to meaſure back their forme way; the 


gloom increaſing as they proceeded, their Pace be- 


came more flow ; they pauſed at every ſtep, frequent- 
ly ſtumbled, and their diſtruſt and timidity increaſe. 
The genius of Demonſtration now there fore adviſed 
his pupil to grope upon hands and ſect, as a method, 
though more ſſow, yet lels liable to error. 

In this manner they attewpted to purſue their jour - 
ney for ſome time, when they were overtaken by abo- 
ther genius, who, with a precipitate pace, ſecmed tra- 
velling the fame way. He was inſtantly known by the. 
other to be the genius of Probability, He were two. 
wide extendeded wings at his back, which inceſſantly 
waved, without increaſing the rapidity of his motion; 
his countenance betrayed a confidence, that the igno- 
rant might miſtake for ſincerity, and he had but one 
eye, which was fixed in the middle of his foreheacd- 

Servant of Lor mizda, cried he, approaching the mor · 
tal pilgrim, if thou art travelling to the Land of Car- 
taintx, how is it poſſible to arrive there under the gui- 
dance of a genius who proceeds forward to ftowly, 
and is ſo little acquainted with the way? follow me, we 
hall ſoon n the j Journey to where every pleature 
awaits our arrival. x. 85 

The pere mptory tone in which this g. 8 ſpoke, 
end the ſpeed with which he moved forward, i ine 'uced 
the Fa verer to change bis conductor 3. and Leaving 113 : 

0 3 | maggeit 
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modeſt companion behind; he proceeded forward with 


his more confident dir ector, ſeeming not a liitle plea- 

ſed at the increaſed velocity of his motion. | 

But foon he found reaſons to repent. Whenever a > 

torrent croſſed their way, his guide taught him to def. t 

pile the GUIkaefe, by plunging him in, whenever a pre- p 

cipice prefented, he was directed to fling himſelf for- WM - 

ward, Thus, each moment -miraculoufly eſcaping, t 

mis repeated eſcapes only ſerved to increaſe his guide's y 

remerity. He led him, therefore, forward amidſt in- m 

| mite difficulties, till they arrived at the borders of an 10 

ocean, Which appeared unn avigable from the black be 

miſts that lay upon its ſurface. Its unquiet waves were e 
of the darkeſt hub, and gave a lively 7 e of 

the various agitations of the human mind. — th 

-& The genius of Probability now confeſſed his teme · an 

I | Fity, owned his being an improper guide to the Land MF bi. 

F / Certainiy, a country where no moi tal had ever been de 

1 permitted to arrive ; but at the fame time offered to tra 

f tupply the traveller with another conductor, who | his 

thould carry him to the Land of Confidence, a region oce 

{ where the inhabitants lived with the utmoſt tranquii» IM 1 

lity, and taſted almoſt as much ſatisfa&ion as if in the dex 

Land cf Certainty. Not waiting for a reply, le WW 

. ftamped three tines on the ground, and called ſorth pro 

/ the Demon of Errcr, a gloomy fiend of the ſervants f WM fr 

60 Arimanes. The yawninp earth gave up the reluctant For 

favage, who feenied unable 10 bear the Fehr of the the 

1 day. His ſtature Was enormous, his colcur black and ſent 


. | hideous, bis afpe&t betrayed a thouſand varying pai- bro 
| fions, and he ſpread forth pinions that were fitted for pull 
i we meſt rapid fligl.t. The traveller at fir ſt was ſbock- T7 

ES : ed 
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ed at the ſpere ; ; but finding him obedient to ſuperior 
power, he aſſumed his former tranquillity. © 
I have called you to duty, cries the genius to the 
dæmon, to hear on your back a ſon of mortality over 
the Ocean of Doubts into the Land of Confidence, J ex- 
pet you'll perform your commiflion with punctuality. 
And as for you, continued the genivs, addrefling the 
traveller, when once I have bound this fillet round 
your eyes, let no voice of perſuaſion, nar threats the 
moſt terrifying, perſuade you to ur bind it in order to 
lock round; keep the fillet faſt, look not at the ocean 
below, and you may certainly expect 10 to artive at a 
region of pleaſure. 

Thus ſaying, ard the traveler's eyes being corandl, 
the demon muttering curſes, railed him on his back 
ard inſtantly up- borne by his ſtrong pinions, directed 
bis flight among the clonds, Neither the loudeſt tbun- 
der, nor the moſt angry tempeſt, could perſuade the 
traveller to unbind his eyes. The dzmon directed 


his flight downwards, and kimmed the ſurface of the 5 
a ocean; a thouſand voices, ſome with loud inveCtive, 
* WW cters in the ſarcaſtic tones of contempt, vainly en— 

£ deavoured to perſuade him to lock round; but he ſtill 
je continued 10 keep his eyes covered, and would in all 


th probability have arrived at the happy land, had not 
0 tattery e effected what other means could not perform, . 
nt For now he heard himſelf welcomed on every ſide to 
be he promiſcd land, and an univerſal ſhout of joy was 
nd ent forth at his ſafe arrival; the wearied traveller, de- 


al- firous of ſeeing the long wiſked for country, at length 
jor pulled the fillet from his ey es, and vemured to look 
ck. 


und lim. Eut he had unlooled the band too ſoon; 


he 
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he was not yet abqve half way over. The dæmon who 
was ſtill hovering in the air, and had produced thuje Hof 
ſounds only in order to deceive, was now freed from as 
his commiſſion; wherefore throwing the aſtoniſhed tra. I kin 
veller from his back, the unhappy youth fel] headlong foe 
Into the ſubjacent Ocean of Doubts, from whence ne 1b. 


never after was ſeen to ariſe. 8 ate 
| bw | 3 4 Is t 
LETTER XXXVII. . 


From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fun Hoam, firft Preſider 25 


of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin in China, [ > 


THEN Barmenio, the Grecian, had done {ome. Weve: 
| thing which excited an univerſal ſhout from by p 
the ſurrounding multitude, he was inſtantly ſtruck with to fe 
the doubt, that what had their approbation muſt certainly ling 
be wrong; and turning to a philoſopher who ſtout [iti 
near him, © Pray Sir, (ſays he), pardon me; Tea publj 
I have been guilty of ſome abſurdity,” a fin 

| You know that I am not leſs than him a deſpiſer Moes 
the multitnde ; you knew that I equally deteſt flattery Nprefe 
to the great: yet ſo many circumſtances have concur-· edi; 
red to give a luſtre to the latter part of the preſen i If 
Englith monarch's reign, that 1 cannot with hold me ac 
contribution of praiſe; I cannot avoid the acknowled rien 
ging the crowd for once e juſt in their unanimous appro oling 
bation. | | . 1 5 | e reg 
5 Yet, think not, that dattles gained, dominion ex. em 
tended, or enemies brought to ſubmiſſion, are be ele, 
virtues which at preſent claim my admiration. Were eve 
the reigning | monar ch n famous ſor bis victories, ound 

| hou 
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ſhould regard Ins character with indiffercnce ; the boaſt 
of keroiſm in this enlightened age is juſtly regarded 
as a qualification of a very ſubordinate rank, and man- 
kind now begin to look with becoming horror on theſe 

bes to man; the virtue in this aged monarch, which 

Wl have at preſent in view, is one of a much more ex- 

ated nature, is one of the moſt difficult of attainment, 

is the leaſt praiſed of al] kingly virtues, and yet çe- 
ſer ves the greateſt praiſe; the virtue I mean is Jos- 

TICE; a ſtrict adminiſtration cf juſtice, without leve- 

rity, and without favour. | 

Of all virtues, this is the moſt difficult to be practi- 
ſed by a king who has a power to par don. All men, 

e. Jeven tyrants themſelves, lean to mercy when unbiaſſt d 

m by paſſons or intereſt; the heart naturally perſuades - 

o forgiveneſs, and purſuing the dictates of this plea- 

log deceiver, we are led to prefer our private ſatis- 

ſaction to public utility; what a thorovgh love for the | 
public, what a ſtrong command over the paſſions, what 

a finely conducted judgement muſt he poſleſe, who op · 

poles the dicta tes of reaſon to thoſe of his heart, and 

refers the future ictcreſt of bis « people 0 his own im 

mediate- ſatisfaction? 

If ſtill to a man's ow n1 nkrural bias for tender neſs, 

ve add the numerous ſolicitations made by a criminel's 

led-riends for mercy ; if we furvey a king, not only op- 
pro⸗ omg his own feelings, but reluctantly refuling thoſe 
e regards, and this to ſatisfy the public, whole crics 

e, may never hear, whoſe gratitude he may never re- 

che We've, this ſurely is true greatneſs! Let us fancy our- 

Ver Helves for a moment in this juſt old man's place, ſur⸗ 

t, ounded by numbers, all ſoliciting the ſame favour, a 

01 5 favour : 
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favour "ar nature diſpoſes us to grant, where the | in. 


compaſſionate, and yet condemn an e that plead 
| for tenderneſs, | 


thou ght, by a late ſtriking inſtance in this country 
the impartiality of juſtice, and of the king's inflexid 


paſſion, melancholy, or madneſs, murdered luis fe 


ever, he was arraigned, condemned, and underwe! 
the ſame degrading death with the meaneſt malefacto | 
It was well conſidered, that virtue alone is true 10 


neath the vulgar, has no right to thoſe diſtinciia 


duce ments to pity are laid before us in the ſtrongeſ pc 
light, ſuppliants at our feet, ſome ready to reſent a re. i 
fuſal, none oppoſing a compliance; let us, I ſay, ſuppoſe th 
_ ourſelves in Tuch a ſituation, and fancy we ſhoudd 
find ourſelves more apt to act the character of good n for 
tured men, than of upright magiſtrates. by 
What contributes to raiſe juſtice, above all oller a 
_ kingly virtues, is, that it is ſeldom attended with a die 0 
ſhare of applauſe; and thoſe who practiſe it muſt be bis 
influenced by greater motives than empty fame; thei 
people are generally well pleaſed with a remiſſion d 
_ puniſhment, and all that wears the appearance of hu. fer, 
manity; it ische wiſe alone who are capable of di h. 
cerning that impartial juſtice is the trueſt merey “ 
they know it to be difficult, very difficult, at once u ſin 
thei 


I have been led into this common pen train d 


reſolution of inflicting puniſhment where it was Jul fn 


due. A man of the firſt quality, in a fit, either T. 


vant; it was expected, that his ſtation in life wall 01 
have leſſened the ignominy of his puniſhment ; hon 


lity; and that he whoſe actions fink bim even d 


which ſhould be the rewards only of merit; it 
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perhaps conſidered, that crimes were more heinous a- 
mong the higher claſſes of e as neceſſity expoſes 
; them to fewer temptations. | | | 
1 Over all the eaſt, even China not t excepted, a per- 
ſon of the ſame quality, guilty of ſuch a crime, might, 
by giving up a ſhare of his fortune to the judge, buy 
off his ſentence ; there are ſeveral countries even in 
Europe, where the ſervant is entirely the property of 


ue | 
ba his maſter 3 if a ſlave kills his lord, he dies by the moſt ; 

1. exeruciating tortures ; but if the circumſtances are re- 
| veried, a {mall fine buys of the puniſhment of the of- 


hu fender. Happy the country where all are equal, and 
where thoſe who fit as judges have too much integri- 
ty to receive a bribe, and too much honour to pity from 
a ſimilitude of the priſoner's title or circumſtances with 4 
their own. Such is England; yet think not that it 
vas always equally famed for this ſtrift impartiality. 
here was a time, even here, when titles ſoftened the 
igours of the law; when dignitied wretches were fuf- 
ered to live, and continue for years an equal diſgrace 

o juſtice and nobility. = | 
To this day, in a neighbouring country, the great 
re often moſt ſcandalouſly pardoned for the moſt ſcan- 
Wand alous offences. A perſon is ſtill alive among them, 
ho has more than once deſerved the moſt ignomini- 
us ſeverity of juſtice. His being of the blood royal, 
owever, was thought a ſufficient atonement for his 
ting a diſgrace to humanity. This remarkable per- 
nage took pleaſure in ſhooting at the paſſengers be- 
dw from the top of his palace; and in this moſt _ 
rincely amuſement he uſually ſpent ſome time every 
J. He was at length arraigned by the friends of a 
perſon 
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perſon, whom in this manner he had killed, was found 
guilty of the charge, and condemned to die. His mer. 
ciful monarch pardoned him in conſideration of his 


rank and quality. The unrepenting criminal ſocn 
after renewed his uſnal entertainment, and in the ſame 
manner killed another man. He was a lecond time 
condemned; and, ſtrange to think, a ſecond time re- 
ccived his majeſty's pardon ! Would you believe it} 


A third time the very ſame man was guilty of the very 


ſame offence ; a third time, therefore, the laws of his 
country ſound him guilty—I with, for the honour of 
| humanity, I could ſuppreſs the rett !— 
he was pardoned ! Will you not think ſuch a ſtory too 
extraordinary {Sr belief? will you not think me ceſ. 
cribing the ſavage inhabitants of Congo? alas! the ſtory 


-A third time 


is but too true; and the country where it was tran- 


ſacted regards itlelt as the Politeſi in e. Adieu. 


LE ＋ K E R XXXvVIIL 


EvemLicn Chi ika 70 * Merchant in Am. ſerdan, 


Eremonies are different in every country, but true 
| politeneſs i is every where the ſame. Ceremo- 


5 which take up ſo much of our attention, are only 
_ artificial helps which ignorance aſſumes in order to imi- 


tate politeneſi, which is the reſult of good ſenſe and 
good nature. A perſon poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities, 
though he bad never ſeen a court, is truly agree able; 
ande if without them, would continue a clown, though 

he had been all his life a. gentlemen uſher,, _ 
How would a Chineſe, bred up in the formalitie: of 
an eaſtern court, be regarde d, e he carry all bis 
| BR 


bis 
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good manners beyond the great wall? How would an 
Engliſhman, killed in all the decorums of weſtern good 
breeding, appear at an eaſtern entertainment? would 
he not be reckoned more fantaſtically ſav age than even 
his unbred footman? | 

ceremony reſembles that baſe coin which circulates 
through a country by the royal mandate ; it ſerves every 
purpoſe of real money at home, but is entirely uſeleſs 
if carried abroad; a perſon who ſhould attempt to cir- 
culate his native traſh in another country, would be 
thought either ridiculous or culpable. He is truly well- 
bred who knows when to value and when to deſpiſe 
thole national peculiarities, which are regarded by : 


| ſome with ſo much obſervance : a traveller of taſte at 


once pe ceives, that the wiſe are polite all the world 
over; but that fools are only polite at home. 
I have now before me two very faſhionable letters : 
vpon the ſame ſubject, both written by ladies of dif- 
tinction; one of whom leads the faſhion in England, 
and the other ſets the ceremonies of China: they are 
both regarded in their reſpective countries by all the 
beau-monde, as ſtandards of taſte, and models of true 
politeneſs ; and both give us a true idea of what they 
imagine elegant in their admirers: which of them un- 
derſtands true politeneſs, or whether either you ſhall 
be at liberty to determine. The Engliſh Jady writes 
thus to her female confidant, | 
„As J live, my dear Charlotte, 1 alle ve me colo- 5 
nel will carry it at laſt; he is a moſt irreſiſlable fel- 
low, that's flat. So — dreſſed, ſo neat, ſo ſpright- 
ly, and plays about one ſo agreeably, that I yow he 
las as much ſpirits as the Marquis of Monkeyman's 
TZ - Italian 


* x — A. —— — 
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Italian greyhound. 1 firſt ſaw him at Ranelagh ; he 
| thines there ; he is nothing without Ra melaph, and 
 Ranelagh nothing without him. The next day he 

ſent a card and compliments, deſiring to wait on mam. 
ma and me to the muſic ſubſcription, He looked all 


the time with ſuch irreſiſtable impudence, that poſi- 


tively he had ſomething in his face gave me as much 
pleaſure as a pair-royal of naturals in my own hand, 
He waited on mamma and me next morning to know 


how we got home: You muſt know the inſidious devil 


makes love to us both. Rap went the footman at the 
door; bounce went my heart; I thought he would 
have rattled the houſe down. Chariot drove up to the 
window, with has footman in the prettieſt liveries : he 
nas infinite tafte, that's flat. Mamma had ſpent all 
the morning at herhead ; but for my part, I was in an 
| _ undreſs to receive bim; quite caly, mind that; no 
way diſturbed at his approach : mamma pretended to 


be as degagee as I, and yet! ſaw her bluſh in ſpite of 
her Poſitively he is a moſt killing devil! We did 
nothing but laugh all the time he ſtaid with vs; I 


never heard ſo many very good things before: at fi 
he miſtook mamma for my ſiſter ; at which ſhe laugb- 
ed: then he miſtook my natural complexion for paint; 

at which 1 laughed: and then he ſhewed us a picture 


in the lid of his inuff- box, at which we all laughed. 
He plays picquet fo very ill, and is fo very fond «i 


cards, and loſes with ſuch a grace, that poſitively 


he has won me; I have got a cool hundred, but have 
loſt my heart. Inecd not tell you, that he is a only 


a colonel of the train-bands, 1 am dcar Charlotte, 


your's for ever. | | Berna” 
| 0 | FL 4 
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The Chineſe lady addreſſes her confidant, a poor 
relation of the family, upon the ſame occaſion, in 
which ſhe ſeems to underſtand decorums «even better 
than the weſtern beauty. You who have reſided ſo long 
in China, will readily acknowelcege the picture to: be 
taken from nature; and by being acquainted with- the. 
Chineſe en, will better apprehend the Jady's 
Meaning, | | 
| From: YAoOUA 70 YAYA. 
4 Papa inſifts upon one, two, three, four hundred 
tacls from the colone] my lover, before he Parts 
with a lock of my hair. Ho, how ] wiſh the dear rea- 
ture may be able to produce the money, and pay papa 
my fortune. The colonel is reckoned the pchiteſt man 
in all Shenſi, The firſt viſit he paid at our honfe, 
mercy, what ſtooping, and cringing, and ſtopping 
and fidgeting, and going back, and creepir.g forward, 
there was between him and papa; one would have 
thought he had got the ſeventeen books of ceremonies 
all by heart. When he was come into the hall, he 
flouriſhed his hands three times in a very gracefu! 
manner. Papa, who would not be outdone, flouriſhed 
his four times; upon this the colonel. began again, 
and both thus continued flouriſhing for ſome minutes 
in the polteſt manner e | was poſted in 
the uſual place behind the fereen, where 1 ſaw the 
whole ceremony through a flit. Of his the colonel 
was ſenſible, for papa informed him. I would have 
given the world to have ſhewn him wy little ſhoes, 
but had 1:0 opportunity. It was the firſt time | had 
ever tie #.ppineſs of ſeeing any man but papa, and 1 
vow, my dear Yaya, I thouz he my three fouls would 
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actually have fled from my lips. Ho, but he looked 
moſt charmingly ; he is reckoned the beſt ſhaped man 
in the whole province, for he is very fat and very 
hort; but even thoſe na'ural advantages are impro- 
ved by his dreſs, which is faſhionable paſt deſcription. 
His head was cloſe ſhaven, all but the crown, and the 
bair of that was braided into a moſt beautiful tail, that 
reaching down to his heels, was termivated by a bunch 
of yellow roſez. Upon his firit entering the room, 


I could eatily perceive he had been highly perfumed 


with aſſafœtida. But then his looks, his looks, my dear 


Yaya, were irreſiſtable. He kept his eyes ſtedfaſtly 
fixed on the wall during the whole ceremony, and 


1 ſincerely believe no accident could have diſcompoſed 
bis gravity, dr drawn his eyes away. After a polite 
| filence of two hours, he gallantly begged to have the 


ſinging women introduced, purely for my amuſement. 


Aſter one of them had for ſome time entertained us 
with her voice, the colonel and ſhe retired for ſome 
minutes together. I thought they would never have 
come back; 1 muſt own he is a moſt agreeable crea- 


ture, Upon his return, they again renewed the con - 
cert, aud he continued to gaze upon the wall as ulual, 


when, in leſs than half an hour more, ho, but he re- 
tire out of the room with another. He is inde ed a 5 
agreeable. creature. 


When he came to take bis leave, the whole cere- 
mony began affreſh ; papa would ſee him to the door, 
but the colonel ſwore be would rather fee the eatth 
turned upſide down than permit him to ſtir a ſingle 


ſte p; and papa was at laſt obliged to comply. As ſoon 


as he was got to the door, papa wet out to ſee him on 
| horſe e 


to 
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borſeback: here they continued half an hour bowing 
aud eriuging, before one would mount or tie other pO 
in; but the colonel was at laſt victorious. He had 
ſcarce gone an hundred paces from the houſe, when 
papa running out, halloo'd after him, A good journey, 
Upon which the colonel returned, and would lee papa 


* Þ into his houſe before ever he would depart. He was 
no ſooner got nome, than he ſent me a very tine pre- 
ſent of duck-epgs painted of twenty different colours. 
: His generoſity, | own, has won me. I have ever ſince | 
" Þ been trying over the eight letters of good fortune, and 
Y have great hopes. All | have to apprehend 1s, that 
5 aſter he has married me, and that I ain carried to his 
; houſe cloſe ſhut up in my chair, when he comes to 
© Þ have the firſt ſight of my face, he may ſhut me up a ſe- 
; cond time, and tend me back to papa- However, | 
„ hall appear as fine as poſlible ; Mamma and I have 
s Þ been to buy the cloaths for my wedding. I am to have 
5 a new fong whang in my hair, the beak of which will Sis 
reach down to my nole ; the milliner from whom we 
of bought that and our ribbons cheated us as if the had 
n no conſcience, and ſo to quiet mine, 1 cheated her. 
a, All this is fair, you know. I remain, my dear e | 
4 Your ever faithful Yaou A. 

0 | 5 . n 

ce [LETTER XXXIX. 

4 | 5 From the ame. 


gle V ov have always teſtified the enen eſteem for 


ON the Englith poets, and thovght them not inferior 
on Ito the Greeks, Romans, or even the Chineſe in the 
TE | | | | 


7 3 e art. 
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art. But it is now thought, even by the Engliſh them. 

ſelves, that the race of their poets is extinct ; every 
day produces ſome pathetic exclamation upon the de- 
cadence of taſte and genius. Pegaſus, ſay they, has 
ſlipped the bridal from his mouth, and our modern 

bards attempt to direct his flight, by catching him by 
the tail. 

Vet, my friend, it is as among the ignorant that 
ſuch diſcourſes prevail; men of true diſcernment can 
ſee ſeveral poets ſtill among the Engliſh, ſome of whom 
equal, if not ſur paſs their predeceflors. The ignorant 
term that alone poetry which is couched in a certain 
number of ſy Nables 1 in every line, where a vapid thought 
is drawn out into a number of verſes of equal length, 
and perhaps pointed with rhymes at the end. But plow: 
ing ſentiment, ſtriking imagery, conciſe expreſſion, 


| matural deſcription, and modulated periods, are ful 


fufficient entirely to fill up my idea of this * and 
make way to every paſlion, 5 
If my idea of poetry, therefore, be "OY the Evglik 


are not at preſent ſo deſtitute of poetical merit as they 


ſeem to imagine. I can ſee ſeveral poets in diſguiſe 
among them; men furniſhed with that ſtrength of foul, 
lublimity of ſentiment, and grandeur of expreſſion, 
which conſtitutes the character. Many of the writers 
| of their modern odes, ſonnets, tragedies or rebuſſes, i 


is true, deſerve not the name, though they have done 
nothing but clink rhymes, and meaſure ſyllables for years 


together. Their Johnſons and Smollets are truly poets; 

though, for aught I know, they never made a Hingſ 

ver ſe in their whale lives. | 
I 
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In every incipient language, the poet and the proſe 
writer are very diſtinct in their qualifications ; the 
poet ever proceeds firlt, treading unbeaten paths, en- 
riching his native funds, and employed in new adven - 
tures. The other follows with more cautious ſteps, 
and though ſlow in his motions, treaſures up every 
uſeful or plealing dilcovery. But when once all the 


extent and force of the language is known, the poet 


then ſeems to reſt from his Jabour, and is at length 


| overtaken by his aſſiduous purſuer. Both characters 


are then blended into one, the hiſtorian and orator 
catch all the - poet's fire, and leave him no real mark 
of diſtinction, except the iteration of numbers regu- 


larly returning. Thus, in the decline of ancient Eu- 


ropean learning, Seneca, though he wrote in proſe, 
is as much a poet as Lucan ; and Longinus, though 


| but a critic, more fublime than Apollunius, 


From this then it appears, that poetry is not t dif. 
continued, but altered among the Engliſh at preſent ; ; 
the outward form ſeems different from what it was, 
but poetry {till continues internally the ſame ; the on- 
ly queſtion remains, whether the metrie feet uſed by 


ile good writers of the laſt age, or the proſaic num- 


bers employed by the good writers of this, be prefer- 
able? And here the practice of the lait age appears 
to me ſuperior; they ſuꝭ mitted to the reſtraint of 


numbers and ſimilar ſounds; and this reſtraint, in- 
ſtead of diminithing, augmented the force of their ſen- 


timent and ſtile. Fancy reſtrained may be compared 
to a fountain, which plays higheſt by diminiſhing the 


aperture, Of the truth of this maxim, in every lan- 
guage, every fine writer is perfectly ſenſible from his 


OW!! 
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own experience ; ; and yet to explain the reaſon, Would 
de perhaps as difficult as to make a frigid genius 82 


by the diſcovery. 
There is ſtill another FT in favour of the Prace 


| tice of the laſt age, to be drawn from the varicty of 


modulation. The muſical period in proſe is confined 
to a very few changes; the numbers in verſe are capable 
of infinite variation. 1 ſpeak not now from the prac- 
tice of modern verlſe-writers, few of whom have any 
idea of muſical variety, but run on in the ſame. mo- 
notonous flow through the whole poem ; but rather 


from the example of their former poets, who were to- 
lerable maſters of this variety, and alſo from a capaci- 


ty in the Janguage of al adwining various unantici 


1 5 pated muſic. 


Several rules have been Kere up ſor varying the 
poetic meaſure, and critics have elaborate]y talked of 
accents and ſyllables; but good ſenſe, and a fine ear, 


which rules can never teach, are what alone can, in 


ſuch a caſe determine. The rapturous flowings of 
joy, or the interruptions of indignation, require ac- 
cents placed entirely different, and a ſtructure conſo- 
nant to the emotions they would expreſs. Changing 


paſſions, and numbers changing with thoſe pailions, 
- make the whole ſecret of weſtern as well as eaſtern 


poetry. In a word, the preat faults of the modern 


_ profeſſed Engliſh poets are, that they ſeem to want 


numbers which ſhould vary with the paſſion, and arc 


more employed in deſcribing to the imagination, than 
| Ariking a at the heart. Adieu. 
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LETTER XL 
To the ſame, | 


1OME time ſince I ſent the, Oh holy diſciple. of -- 
Conſucius ! an account of the grand abbey or 
mauſoleum of the kings and heroes of this nation. L 
have ſince been introduced to a temple not fo ancient, 
but far luperior in beauty and magnificence. In this, 
which is the moſt conſiderable of the empire, there 
are no pompous inſcriptions, uo flattery paid the dead, 
but all is elegant and awfully ſimple. There are, how- 
ever, a few rags hung round the walls, which have, 
at a vaſt expence, been taken from the enemy in 
the preſcnt war. The ſilk of which they are compo- 
ſed, when new, might be valued at half a ſtring of cop» | 
per money in China ; yet this wiſe people fitted out a 
fleet and an army in order to ſeize them; though nov/ 
r, grown old, and ſcarce capable of being patched up in- 
in Wo a handkerchief By this conqueſt the Englith are 
of hid to have gained, and the French to have loſt 
ic- nuch honour. Is the honour of European 1 nations pla- 
o. Ned only in tattered filk? 
ing In this temple I was permitted to remain FRE ing ; the 
ns, hole ſervice ; and were you not already acquainted 
ern wich the religion of the Engliſh, you might, from my 
em {W**'cription, be inclined to believe them as gioſsly ido . 
ant lrous as the diſciples of Lao. The idol which they 
leem to addreſs, ſtrikes like a Coloſſus, over the door 
of the inne r temple, which here, as with the 3 is 
elleemed the moſt ſacred part of the building. Its 
racles are delivered in an hundred various Aer 
lich ſeem to inſpire the worſhippers with enthuſiaſm 
| _ | and 
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and awe: an old woman, who appeared to be the 
prieſteſs, was employed in various attitudes, as ſhe fel: 
the inſpiration, When it began to ſpeak, all the pto- | 
ple remained fixed j in ſilent attention, nodding aſſen, 
looking approbation, appearing highly edified by thoſe 
ſounds, which, to a ſtranger, might leem inarticulate 
and unmeaning. 5 | A 
When the idol had done \ eaking, and the vrieficl EF 
nad locked up its lungs with a key, obſerving almut I * 
all the company leaving the temple, I concluded e 
ſervice was over, and taking my hat, was going to 
walk away with the crowd, when I was ſtopped by the“ 
man in black, who aſſur ed me that the ceremony had 0 
ſcarcely yet begun What, cried I, do I not ſee almoſt Þ I 
the whole body of the worſhippers leaving the church?!“ 
Would you perſuade me, that ſuch numbers who pro- 
ſels religion and morality, would, in this thamele( 
manner, quit the temple before the ſervice was con Sf 
_ cluded? you ſurely miſtake ; not even the Kalmouks WM!” 
would be guilty of ſuch an indecency, though all the * 
object of their worſhip was but a joint-{tool, My {ay 


ſriend ſeemed to bluſh for his countrymen, aſſuring ue“ 
that thoſe whom I ſaw running away, were only a pat: che 
cel of muſical blockheads, whole paſſion was mere Sy 


for ſounds, and whole heads were as empty as a fiddle 
caſe ; thoſe who remain behind, ſays he, are the tri! 
religious ; 3 they make vie of muſic to warm ti 
hearts, and to lift them to a proper pitch of rape; 
examine their behaviour, and you wih confels then 
are ſome among us who practiſe true devofion. 

I now looked round me as he directed, but ſaw wi 
thing of that fervent devotion which be had promt, 
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one of the worſhippers appeared to be opling the com- 
pany through a glaſs; another was fervent, not in ad- 


dreſſes to heaven, but to his miltreſs ; a third whiſper- 


| ed, a fourth took ſnuff, and the prieſt himſelf, ina drow- 
| ly tone, read over the duties of the day. 


Vp, in 
a pale 
nere 
fiddle 
le dre 
u thel 
ape 
(s thete 


(aw 18 


mile 


Bleſs my eyes, cried I, as | happened to look to- 


wards the door, what do I ſee; one of the worſhip- | 
pers fallen faſt aſleep, and actually ſunk down on his 
| cuſhion ; 1s he now enjoying the benefit of a trance, or 
toes he receive the influence of ſome myſterious viſion? 
Alas, alas! (replied my companion), no ſuch thing; 
he has only had the misfortune of eating too hearty * 


liner, and finds it impoſſible to keep his eyes open.“ 
Turning to another part of the temple, I perceived a 


young lady juſt in the ſame circumſtances and attitude; 

ſtrange, cried I, can the too have over- eaten herſelf? 
O fie, (replied my friend), you now grow cenſorious. 

| She grow drowſy from cating too much z that would be 


profanation! She only lee ps now, from having ſat up 


elnight at a brag party.“ Turn me where 1 will then 


ſays I, I can perceive no fingle ſymptom of devotion a- 


mong the worſhippers, except from that old woman in 
the corner, who fits groaning behind the long ſlicks of 

a mourning ſan ; ſhe, indeed, ſeems greatly edified with 
What ſhe hears, * Aye, (replied my friend), I know | 
Ne ſhould find ſome to catch you; 1 know her; that 


s the deaf lady who lives in the cloyiters.” 


In ſhort, the remiſſneſs of behaviour in almoſt all 
he worſhippers, and ſome even of the guardians, 
tuck me with ſurpriſe ; I had been taught to believe, 
at none were ever promoted to offices in the temple, 

vt mien remarkable for their ſuperior ſanctity, learn- 


| 


ing, 
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ing, and reRtitude ; that there was no ſuch thing heard 
of, as perſons being introduced into the church mere. 
1y to oblige a ſenator, or provide for the younger | 
branch of a noble family: I expected, as their minds 
were continually ſet upon heavenly things, to ſee their 
eyes directed there alſo, and hoped from their beha- 
viour to perceive their inclinations correſponding with 


their duty. But I am fince informed, that ſome are 


appointed to preſide over temples they never viſit; 
and, while they receive all the money, are contented 
with letting others do all the good. Adieu. 


LETTER XLI. 


From fun Hiam, 10 Lien Chi Altangi, the dr ;ſeontentei 
wanderer by the way of Meſcou. „5 


UST 1 ever continue to condemn thy perſe. 
verance, and blame that curioſity which de. 
ſtroys thy happineſs? What yet untaſted banquet 
What luxury yet unknown, has rewarded thy paiofil pe 
adventures? Name a pleaſure which thy native coun- 
try could not amply procure ; ſrame a wifh that might 
not have been ſatisfied in China! Why then ſuch toi, 
and ſuch danger, in purſuit of raptures within your 
reach at home? _ | 
Te Europeans, you will ſay, ene us in ſcience 
and in arts; thoſe ſciences which bound the aſpirin 
wiſh, and thoſe arts which tend to pratify even unte 
ſtrained deſire. I hey may, perhaps, outdo us in tt 
arts of building ſhips, caſting cannons, or meaſurin 
mountains, but are they ſuperior in the greateſt of i 
arts, the art of governing kingdoms and ovrſclves 
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8 When I compare the hiſtory of China with that of 
5 Europe, how do J exult in being a native of that king- 

1 dom, which derives its original from the ſun. Upon 
2 opening the Chineſe hiſtory, I there behold an ancient 
extended empire, eſtabliſhed by laws which nature and 
1 reaſon ſeem to have dictated. The duty of children 
1 to their parents, a duty which nature implan's in every 


ited 


ing with juſt ſubordination to our ſuperiors, and grate» 


fal dependants on heaven ; by this we become fonder 
entei of marriage, in order to be capable of exacting obe- 
| cience ſrom others in our turn: by this we become good 


ere magiſtrates; for early lubmiſſion is the trueſt leſſon to 


- ih thole who would learn to rule. By this the whole ſtate 
may be ſaid to reſemble one family, of which the Em- 


vet, 
a peror is the protector, father, and friend. 


- Coul 


ch toll 
1 1 | | 8 3 | 
rejudice, and tyranny, at the expence of their private 


rene: appineſs and immedizte reputation. Whenever an 
11 | | neCle!t | 


(piriN! 
F ww have all the good and great been united againſt 


n ume and en un 
s in lum ? Can European hiſtory produce an inſtance like 
eaſurin hat of the twelve mandarines, who all reſolved to ap- 


eſt of 4 riſe the vicious Emperor Tiſiang of the irregularity | 


\rſelves his conduct. He Who firſt undertook the danger- 
Wie talk was cut in two by the emperor's or der ; 


Sor. 1, © 0 „„ 


breaſt, forms the ſtrength of that government which 
has ſubſiſted for time imme morial. Filial obedience is 
the firſt and greateſt requiſite of a ſtate ; by this we be- - 
come good ſubjects to our emperors, capable of behav- 


In this happy region, ſequeſtered from the reſt of 
might mankind, 1 ſee a ſucceſſion of princes, who in general 
onſidered themſelves as the fathers of their people; a 
ace of philoſophers, who bravely combated idolatry, 


lurper or a tyrant intruded into the adminiſtration, 
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the ſecond was ordered to be tormented, and then put 
to a cruel death; the third undertook the taſk with | in- 


. tre pidity, and was inſtantly ſtabbed by the tyrant's hand: 
in this manner they all ſuffered except one. But not 
to be turned from his purpoſe, the brave ſurvivor, en. 
tering the palace with the inſtruments of torture in his 
hand; “ Here, (cried he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
_ throne,) here, O Tiſiang, are the marks your ſaithiul 


ſubjects receive for their loyalty ; J am wearied with 
ſerving a tyrant, and now come for my reward.” The 


emperor, ſtruck with his intrepidity, inſtantly forgave 


the boldneſs of his conduct, and reformed his own. 


| What European annals can err of a tyrant thus | re· 
claimed to lenity ? | 


When five brethren had ſet upon the great Emperor 


Ginſong alone, with his ſabre he flew four of them; 
be was ſtruggling with the fifth, when his guards com- 
ing up, were going to cut the conſpirator into a thou 
and pieces. © No, no, (cried the emperor, with a calm 


and placid conntenance), of all his brothers he is the on- 
ly one remaining ; at leaſt let one of the family be (uf. 


ſered to live, that his aged parents may! have h 
5 left to feed and comfort them.“ 


When Haitong, the laſt emperor of the houſe of 


| Ming, ſaw himſelf beſieged in his own city by the 


uſurper, he was reſolved to iſſue from his palace with 


fix hundred of his guards, and pive the enemy battle; 
but they forſook him. Being thus without hopes, and 
chuſing death, rather than to fall alive into the hands 

of a rebel, he retired to his garden, conducting his 


little daughter, an only child, in his hand. There in 


a privatc RIOT; unfBeatbing bis ſword, he ſtabbed 
| the 
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the young innocent to the heart, and then diſpatching 
himſelt, left the following words, written with his blood, 
on the border of his veſt. “ Forſaken by my ſahjects, 
abandoned by my fr iends, uſe my body as you: will, 
but ſpare, O ſpare my people.” 

An empire which has thus continued invariably the 
fame for ſuch a long ſuccefſion of ages, which thbugh 


at laſt conquered by the Tartars, ſtill preſerves its an- 


cient laws and learning; and may more properly be 
ſaid to annex the dominions of Tartary to its empire, 


than to admit a foreign conqueror; an empire as large 
as Europe, governed by one law, acknowledging fub- 
je tion to one prince, and experiencing but one revo. 
lution of any c-ntinuance in the [pace of four thouſand 


years; this is ſomething lo peculiarly great, tht I an 
naturally led to deſpiſe all other nations on the compa- 


rilon. Here we (ce no religious perſecutions, na du. 


mity between mankind for difference in opinion. The 
diſciples of Lao Kium, the idolatrous ſecretaries of 
Fobi, aud the philoſophical children of Conſucius, only 
ſtrive to ſew by their actions ie much of their doc- 
trines. WE | | 


Now turn from tl. is bappy peaceful ſcene to Europe, 
the theatre of intrigue, avarice, and ambition, How 


many revolutions does it not experience in the compals 
even of one age; and to what do thele revolutions 


tend, but the deſtruction of thuu'ands, Every great 
event is replete with ſome new calamity. The ſcaſons 
of ſerenity are paſſed over in lilence, their hiſtories leem 


to ſpeak only of the ſtorm. 
There we ſee the Romans emending. their puwer 


** 


over barbarous nations, and in turn DEconmug a prey 
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to thoſe whom they had conquered, We ſee thoie bar. 


barians, when become Ciniitians, engaged in continna] 


wars with the followers of Mahomet ; or more dread. 


ful ſtill, deſtroying each other. We ſee councils in the 


earlier ages authorizing every iniquity ; cruſades ſpread- 


ing defolation in the country left, as well as that to be 


conquered, Excommunications freeing ſubjects from 
watural aliegiance, and perſuading to ſedition; blood 
flowing in the fields and on ſcaffolds; tortures uſed as ar- 


guments to convince the recuſant ; to heighten tie 


horror of the piece, behold it ſhaded with wars, rebel- 


lions, trealons, plots, politics, and poiſon ! - 


And what advantage has any country of Europe ob- 
tained from ſuch calamities ? Scarce any. Their dil. 


lentions, for more than a thouſand years, have ſerved 


to make each other unhappy, but have enriched none. 
All the great nations fill nearly preſerve their ancient 
limits; none have been able to ſubdue the other, 


and ſo terminate the diſpute. France, in ſpite of the 


conqueſts of Edward the third, and Henry the fifth, 
notwithſtanding the efforts of Charles the fifth, and 


Philip the lecond, till remains within its ancient limits, 


Spain, Germany, Great Britain, Poland, the ſtates 


olf the north, are nearly the ſame. What effect then 


has the blood of fo many thouſands, the deſtruction 
of ſo many cities, produced? Nothing neither great 
or conſiderable. The Chriſtian princes have loſt 


indeed much from the enemies of Chriſtendom, but 


princes, becauſe they preſerred ambition to juſtice, de. 
ſerve the character of enemies to mankind; and their 
. | 8 prieſts 
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RY by negleting morality ſor Funken ave miſ- 
taken the intereſts of ſociety. 

On whatever ſide we regard the hiſtory of * 
we ſhall perceive it to be a tiſſue of crimes, follies, and 
misfortunes, of politics without deſign, and wars with- 


out conſequence. In this long liſt of human infirmity, Y 


a great character, or a ſhining virtue, may ſometimes 
happen to ariſe, as we often meet a cottage or a cul- 
tivated ſpot in the moſt hideoys wildernels ; but for 


an Alfred, an Alphonſo, a Fredric, or one Alexander: 


III. we meet a thouland princes who have | diſyraced 
humanity. | 


L E 1 T E R XIII. 
From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Pref dent 
of the C remonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 


W. have juſt received accounts bee that Vol- 
taire, the poet and, philoſopher of Europe, is 


dead, He is now beyond the reach of the thouſand 
enemies, who, While living, degraded his writing, 


and branded his character. Scarce a page of his lat- 
ter productions that does not betray the agonies of a: 


heart, bleeding under the ſcourge of unmerited re- 
proach, Happy, therefore, at lait in eſcaping from ca- 


- 


lumny ; happy in leaving a world that Was BnwWortlsy 


of him and his writings. 


Let others, my friend, beſtrew the kearſes of 5 


great with panegyric; but ſuch a loſs as the world bas 
now ſuſtered affects me with ſtronger emotions. When 
a philoſopher dies, I conſider myſe If as loling a patron, 
an inſtructor, and a friend. I corfider the world as 


8 1 5 lofing 


h 
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loſing one who might ſerve to confulp her amielt 
the deſolations of war and ambition. Nature every 
day produces in abundance men capable of filling all the 
requiſite duties of authority; but ſhe is nigard in the 
birth of an exalted mind, ſcarcely producing in a cen- 
tury a ſingle genius 10 bleſs and enlighten a degenerate 
age. Prodigal in the production of kings, governors, 
mandarines, chams, and courtiers, ſhe ſeems to have 
forgotten, for more than three thouſand years, the man- 
ner in which ſhe once formed the brain of a Confucius ; 


and well it is ſhe has forgotten, when a bad wot 1d "gave | 


him ſovery bad a reception. _ 

Whence, my friend, thts 8 which bas 
ever purſued the, great even to the tomb? whence 
this more than ſiend- like diſpoſition, of embittering the 
| lives of thoſe who would make us more wile and more 

happy ? OY 
When I caſt my eye over the fates of ſeveral philo- 
| 1 who have, at different periods, enlightened 
mankind, I muſt confeſs it inſpires me with the molt 
Jegrading reſſections on humanity. When J read of 
the ſtripes of Mentius, the tortures of Tchin, the bow! 
of Socrates, and the bath of Senecca; when I hear of 
the perfecuijons of Dante, the impriſonment of Gali- 
leo, the indignities ſuffered by Montague, the banilh- 
ment of Carteſius, the infamy of Bacon, and that even 
Locke himſelf eſcaped not without reproach ; when | 
think on ſuch ſubjects, I hefitate whether moſt to blame 
the ignorance or the villany of my fellow creatures. 
| Should you look for the character of Voltaire a. 
mong the journaliſts and illiterate writers of the age, 
you will there find bim characte riſed as à monſter, 


| With 
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with a head turned to wiſdom, and an heart inclining 
to vice ; the powers of his mind, and the baſeneſs of 
his principles, forming a deteſtable contraſt. But [eek 

for his character among writers like himſelf, and you 
find him very differently deſcribed, You perceive him 


in their accounts, poſſeſſed of good nature, humanity, 


greatneſs of ſoul, fortitude, and almoſt every virtue; 
in this deſcription, thoſe who might be juppoſed beſt 


acquainted with his character, are unanimous. The 
royal Pruſſian *, D'argens r, Diderot t, D'Alambert, 
and Fontenelle, conſpire in drawing the picture, in de 


cribing the ſriend of man, and the pairon of every riſ- 
ing genius. & Exh 
An inflexible perſeverance | in what he thought Was 


a we ground · work of this great man's character. From 
theſe principles, many ſtrong virtues and ſew faults 

þ aroſe; as be was warm in his friendſhip, and ſevere 

4 in reſentment, all that mention him ſeem poſſeſſed of 

} the ſame qualities, and ſpeak of him with rapture or 

f I detcftation. A perſon. of his enimence can have few 

i} indifferent as to his character ; every reader muſt be | 

51 an enemy or an admirer, 

. This poet began the courſe of glory lo 3 as ihe 

5 age of eighteen, and even then was author of a trage- 


en Ney which deſerves applauſe. Poſi. {led- of a ſmall pa- 


1 trimony, he preſerved his independence in an age of 
EX venality, and {upported the dignity of learning by 


K teaching his cotemporary Writers to live like him, a- 
_ bave the favours of the great. He, was baniſhed his 
ge, rative coumry fer a ſatire upon the roy: al concubine. 


*Philoſophe fans fouck + 1ai- Chin. 5 Encycloped 


* - EY 4 * . 
- 4. — Oc ime. 


right, and a generous. deteſtation of flattery, formed ; 


He 


i 
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He bad accepted the place of hiſtorian to the French 
king, but refuſed to keep it, when he found it was 
preſented only in order that he ſhould be the firſt flat. 

terer of the ſtate. 
The great Pruſſian received him as an ornament to 
| bi kingdom, and had ſenſe enough to value his friend. 
ſhip, and profit by his inſtructions. In this court be 
continued till an intrigue, with which the world feems Wl * 
hitherto unacquainted, obliged him to quit that country, 

| His own happineſs, the happineſs of the monarch, of his 
filter, of a part of the court, rendered his departure WF f 

neceſſary. 
Tired at length of courts, and all the follies of the 0 
great, he retired to Switzerland, a eountry of liberty, 


5 t] 
| where he enjoyed tranquility and the muſe. Here, 5 
though without any taſte for magnificence himſelf, he 
uſually entertained at his table the learned ard polite * 


of Europe, who were attracted by a deſire of ſeeing a 
perſon from whom they had received fo much ſatisſac. an 
tion. The entertainment was conducted with the utmof 
elegance, and the converſation was that of philoſophers W.. | 
Every country that at once united liberty and ſcience 


: | ert 
were his peculiar favourites. The being an Enyl.h: via 
man was to him a character that claimed acmiration FO 


and reſpect. 
Between Voltaire and the diſciples of c anbei 
there are many differences; however, being of a dif- 
ferent opinion does not in the leaſt diminiſh iy eſteem; 
I am not diſpleaſed with my brother, becauſe he hap 
pens to aſk our father for favours in a different manne! 
from me. Let his errors reſt in peace, his excellenc 
deſerve admiration ; let me with the wiſe admire li 


gels. 
ence 
Wh 
24100 


eius, 
a dif- 
deem; 
hap 
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wiidom ; let the envious and the ignorant ridicule his 

foibles ; the folly of others is ever molt ridiculous to 

thoſe who are themſelves moſt fooliſh, Adieu. 
| 1 E T T E K XLII. 

From Lien Chi Altangi to Ming des: a fave in Perf 4. 


Ir. is impoſſible to form a philoſopkic ſyſtem of hap- 
pine ſs, which is adapted to every cundition in life, 
ſince every perſon who travels in this great purſuit. 
takes a ſeparate road. The differing colours, which 
ſuit different complexions, are not more various than 
the different pleaſures appropriated to particular minds. 
The various ſet: who have pretended to give leſſons 
o inſtruct men in happineſs, have deſcribed their own 
particular ſenſations without conſidering ours, have 
only loaded their diſci ples with conſtraint, without ade 
ding to their real felicity. _ | 
If I find pleaſure in dancing, how ridlewtous would 
it be in me to preſcribe ſuch an amuſement tor the en- 
tertainment of a cripple ; ſhould he, on the other hand, 
pace his chief delight in painting, yet would he be ab- 
lurd in recommending the ſame relith to one who had 
oft the power of diſtinguiſhing colours. General di- 
ections are therefore commonly uſelels; and to be 
particular would exhauſt volumes, ſince each individu- 
al may require a peculiar lyſtem of e to direct 
his choice. | | 2 
Every mind ſeems cnn of entertaining a certain 
nh of e . no inſtitutions can in · 
| | creaſe, 
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creaſe, no circumſtances alter, and entirely indepen. 
ent on fortune. Let any man compare his preſent for. 
tune with the paſt, and he will probably find himlelf, 
upon the whole, neither better nor worſe than fur. 
merly. | 
|  Gratified ambition, or irreparable calamity, may 
produce tranſient ſeoſations- of pleaſure or diſtrels, 
Thole ſtorms may diſco: npoſe in proportion as they 
are ſtrong, or the mind is pliant to their ins pre fin. 
But the ſoul, though at firſt lifted up by the event, is 
every day operated upon with diminiſhed influence, 
and at length ſubſides into the level of its uſual u an- 
quility. Should ſome unexpected turn of fortune take 
thee from fetters, and place thee on the throne, ex. 
tion would be natural upon the change; but the tem. 
per, like the face, would (oor reſome its native lee. 
nity, (448 "7 „ 3010! On 
Every wiſh, abeters, which leads us to ex ped hap 
- pineſs ſomewhere elle but where we are, every inlli 
tation which teaches us that we ſhould be better, by 
being poſit fled of formething new, which promiles to 
lift us a ſtep bigher than we are, only lays a found. 
tion for uneaſineſs, becauſe it contracts debts which 
it ennnot repay; it calls that a good, Wich When we 
have touud it, will in ta&t add nothing to our happy 
neſs. | | | | | 
To enjoy the preſent, without regret for the nat 
or ſolicitude for the future, has been the advice Fatt! 
of poets than philoſophere. And yet the preceſt 
ſeems more ratiopal than is generally imagined. lt i 
the only general precept reſpecting the purſuit of hay 
pineſs, that can be applied with pt opricty to ever) 
| conditio 
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condition of liſe. The man of pleaſure, the man of 


buſmeſs, and the philoſopher, are <qua)ly intereſted in 


its diſquiſition. If we do not find happineſs in the 
prefent moment, in what ſhall we fing it? Either in re- 
fleeting on the paſt, or prognoſticating the future, But 


let us lee now the! e are e of een latisfac· 
tion. 


A remembrance of what is paſt, and an anticipation 


of what is to come, icem tv be the two ſaculiies by -. 
which man differs moſt from other arimals. Though 


brutes enjoy them in a limited depree, yet their whole 


life ſee ms taken up in ihe preſent, regardleſs of the 
paſt and the future, Man, on the contrary, endea- 
yours to derive his kappineſs, and experiences moſt 


dt his miſeries from theſe two ſources. 


Is this ſuperiority of reflection a prerogative of 


which we ſhould boaſt, and ſor which we ſhall thank 


nature; or is it a misfortune of which we ſhould com- 
plain and be humble? Either from the abuſe or ſrom 


the nature of things, it certainly makes our condition 
more miſerable. 


Had we a privilege of calling: up, by the power of 5 


memory, only ſuch paſſages as were plc aſing, unmixed 


with ſuch as were diſagreeable, we might then excite 
at pleaſure an ideal happineſs, perhaps more poignant | 


than actuel ſenſation. But this is not the caſe ; the 


paſt is never repreſented without ſome diſagreeable 


circumſtance, which tarniſhes all its beauty ; the re- 


membrance of an evil carries in it nothing agreeable, 


and to remember a good, is always accompanied with 


regret, Thus we loſe more e than we gain by remem- | 


mance. 


And 


| 
i 
f 
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And we ſhall find our expectation of the future tg 
: *P gift more diſtreſsful even than the former. Ty 
| fear an approaching evil, is certainly a moſt diſagree. 
able ſenſation; and in expecting an approaching good, 
we experience the quad. of FINER actual * 
ſeſſion. EF 28 | 
Thus, which ever way we look, the profjedt i is dif. 
agreeable. Behind, we have left pleaſures we ſhall 
never more enjoy, and therefore regret ; and before, 
we ſee pleaſures which we languifh to poſſeſs, and are 
conſequently uneaſy till we poſſeſs them. Was there 
any method of ſeizing the preſent, unimbittered by 
ſuch reflections, then would our ſtate be tolerably eaſy. 
| This, indeed, is the endeavour of all mankind, who 
untutored by philoſophy, purlue as much as they can, 
a life of amuſement and diſſipation. Every rank in 
life, and every ſize of underſtanding, ſeems to follow 
this alone; or not purſuing it, deviates from happineſs, 
The man of pleaſure purſues diſſipation by profeſſion; 
| the man of buſineſs pur lues it no leſs, as every vo- 
luntary labour he undergoes is only diſſipation in dil. 
guiſe. The philoſopher himſelf, even while he rea- 
ſons upon the ſubject, does it unknowingly, with a 
view of diflipating the N of What he was, or 
what he muſt be. — 5 a 
The ſubject thereſore comes to this. Wyich is the 
moſt perfect ſort of diſſipation, pleaſure, buſinels, or 
_ philoſophy ? which belt ſerves to exclude thoſe unealy 
ſenſations which -emory or anticipation produce? 
The enthuſiaſm of pleaſure charms only by inter- 
vals. The higheſt rapture laſts only for a moment, 
and all the lenles ſeem ſo combined, as to be ſoon 
| | tired 
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them. It is ouly among the poets we hear of men 
changinz to one delight, when ſatiated with another. 
In vature, it is very different: the glutton, when ſated 
with the full meal, is unqualified to feel the real plea— 
ſure of drinking; the drunkard in turn finds few of 
tioſe tranſports which lovers boaſt in enjoyment; and 
the lover, when cloyed, finds a diminution of every 
e, other appetite, Thus, after a fill indulgerce of any 


re one ſenie, the man ot pleaſure finds a languor in all, 
re is placed in a chaſm between paſt and expected en— 
yy oyment, perceives an interval which muſt be filled up. 
y. Ie preſent can give no ſatisfaction, becauſe he has 


no already robbed it of every charm: a mind thus left, 


an, wichout immediate employment, naturally recurs to 


i the paſt or future: the reflector finds that he was 


w bappy, and knows that he cannot be ſo now; he ſecs 


ls. that he may yet be happy, and wiſhes the hour was 
ny come; thus every period of his eominuance is miſer- 
. able, except that very ſhort one of immediate gratift- 
eon. Inſtead of a life of diſſipation, none has more 
EY frequent converſations with Gifagreeable felf than he: 
wo his enthuſiaſms are but few and tranſient ; his appe- 
"of tites, like angry creditors, continually making fruit- 
leſs demands for what he is unable to pay; and the 


ne Lreater bis former pleatures, the more ſtrong his re- 
„r get, the more impatient his expectations: A life of 

4 

-aly pleaſure is, therefore, the moſt unplcatin 9 life | in u the 


world, . 
= Habit has rendered the man of buſineſ more cool 
ent, in his defires; he finds lefs regret! for paſt. pleaſures, 
ſoon aud leſs ſolicitude for thoſe to cone. The life he now 


ircd 


Vor. I. 5 5 | R | 5 leads, 


tired | into languor by the gratification of any one of 


2 — 
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leads, though tainted in ſome meaſure with hope, i 
yet not afflicted fo ſtrongly with regret, and is let 
divided between ſhort lived rapture and laſting en- 
guiſh. The pleaſure he has enjoyed are not ſo vivid, 
and thoſe he has to expect cannot omnloquently create 
1o much anxiety. | 
1 philoſopher, who extends his regard to all 
mankind, muſt ſtill have a ſmaller concern for what 
| has already affected, or may hereafter affect himſelf; 
the concerns of others make his whole ſtudy, and that 
itudy is his pleaſure; and this pleaſure is continuing 
in its nature, becauſe it can be changed at will, leav. 
ing but few of thoſe anxious intervals, which are em- 
ployed in remembrance or anticipation, The philo- 
ſopher, by this means, leads a life of almoſt continued 
difſi ipation 3 and reflection, which makes the uneaſi. 
_ neſs and miſery of bers, ſerves as A companion and 
inſtructor to him. 1 8 
In a word, poſitive bappineſs | is idol, and 
incapable of increaſe; mifery is artificial, and gere- 
rally proceeds from our folly. Philoſophy can add to 
our happineſs in no other manner but by diminiſhing 
our milery: it ſhould not pretend to increale our pre. 
ſent ſtock, but make us economiſts of what we are 
puſlefſed of. The great ſource of calamity lies in re- 
gret or amicipation: he, thereſore, is mot wiſe who 
thinks of the preſent alone, regardleſs of the paſt or 
the ſuture. This is impoſſible to a man of plealvre; 
it is difficult to the man of buſineſs; and is in ſome 
;calure attainable by the philoſopher. Happy were 
we all burn phizoſophe rs, all born with a talent of 
: thb 
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tus dM ip2ting our own cares, by ſpreading them Up» 
on ail nee. 


LETTER "XLIV. 


From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Ham, firſt Preſident 
of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 


TO the freq „ent invitations I receive ſrom 
men of diſtiadtion here might excite the vani- 
ty of ſome, I am quite mortitied however, when I 
conſider the motives that inſpire their civility. 1 am 
ſent for, not to be treated as a fricud, but to fati>ſy 
curioſity ; not to be entertained ſo much as wondered 
at; the ſame earne incls which excites them to ſee a 
Chineſe, would have made them ane OTE > 
viſit from the rhinoceros. = | | 
From the higheſt to the loweſt this people ſeem 
fond of ſights and monſters. I am told cf a perſon 
here, who gets a very comfortable livelihood by ma- 
king wonders, and then ſelling or ſhewing them to tlie 
people for money, no matter how inſignificant they 
| were in the beginning; by locking them up cloſe, a 
he wi ing for money, they ſoon became prodigics. his 
frit eſlay in this way, was to exhibit himlell as 2 
wax work figure behind a glaſs door at a pnppet thow 
Thus kceping the ſpectators at a proper Cittance, and 
having his head adorned with a copper crown, he 


looked extremely natural, aud very like the [fe iff. 


He continued this exhibition with ſucceſs, til} at in- 

voluntary fit of ſnee zing brought him to life before all 

Le ſpectators, and con cquently rendered bi m for that 
| R2 | „ti 
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time as entirely ulcleſs as the peaceable inhbitan 
of a catacomb. | 

Determines to act the ſtatue no more, he next levi. 
ed contributions under the figure of an 104158 king 
and by painting his face, and counterfeiting the ſa. 
vage how], he frighted ſeveral ladies and children with 
amazing fucceſs; In this manner therefore he miglit 
have lived very comfortably, had he not been arrcited 
tor a debt that was contracted when he was the figure 
1 wax work: Thus his face underwent an involums 


Y tary ablution, and he found limfclf reduzed to his 
# piii nitive complexion and indigence. 
( 


After {ome time, being frees from gaol, he was now 
brown wiſer, and inſtead of making bimlelf a wonder, 


was reſolved only to make wonders. He learned the 


art of paſting vp mummies; Vas never at a loſs for an 


j artigcial I nature ; nay, it has been re ported, that 
1 | be has fold ſeven perrified lobſters of his own manu— 
1 5 {ifture to a noted collector of rarities : but this the 
. i” learned Cracovius Putridus has undertaken to refute 
in a very elaborate diflertation. 


3 - His laſt wonder was nothing more than a h: lie 
$& ; | yet by this halter he gained more than by all his for- 
1:8 mer exhibitions, The people it ſeems had got it in 


their heads, tbat a certain noble criminal was to be 
banged with a ſilken rope. Now there was nothing 


Ti __ they ſo much defired to fee as this very rope; and be 


3 . was reſolved to gratify their curioſity: he therefore 
1 got one made, not only of ſilk, but to render it ie 
more ſtriking, ſeveral threads of gold were intermix- 
«4, Tae people paid their money only to ſee filk, 
but were „ ſatisfied when they ſound it was 
mixed 
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mixed with gold into the bargain. It is ſcarce nccef- 
lary to mention, that the projcctor fuld ls filken rope 
for almoſt what it had colt him, as loon as the crimm— 
nal Was known to be banged in hempen materials, 

By their fondueis of lights, one would be a, pt to 
imagine, that inſtead of deſiring to ice things as they 
ſhould be, they are rather Gita of tceing them as 
they ought not to be. A cat with four legs is difre— 
garde d, though never ſo uſeful; but if it has but two 
and is conſequently incapable of catching mice, it s 
reckoned ineſtimable, and every man of taite is ready 
to raiſe the auction. A man, though in his perton 
faultleſs as an aerial genius, might ſtarve; but if fuck 
over wi h hideous warts like a porcupine, his fortune 
is made for ever, and he may propagate the Wees 
with impunity and ap; pluuſe, 

A good woman, in my neighbourhood, who was. 
bred an habit: maker, though ſhe handled her ned! * 
tele rably well, could ſcarce get employment. But 
being obliged by an accident to have both her hauds 
cut oif from her elbows, wat would in another coun- 
try have been her ruin, made her fortune here; ſhe 
now was thought more fit for her trade than before ; 
buſineſs flowed in apace, and ail people paid for ſee— 
mg the mar:tua-maker who wrought without hands. 

A gentlemen he wing me lis collection of pictures, 
ſtopped at one with peculiar admiration : There, cries 
he, is an ineſtimaole piece. L gazed at the picture for 
fome time, but could lee none of thoſe graccs wirn 
which he ſceme!! enraptured ; ; it appeared to me the | 
moſt pal ry piece of the whole collection: 1 therefore 
deman dec Where tote. | beauties lay, of wh. ch | was 
R3 et 
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yet inſenſible. Sir, cries he, the merit does not con- 
Git in the piece, but in the manner in which it was 
done. The painter drew the Whole with his foot, 
and held the pencil between his toes: l bought it at 
a very great price; for peculiar merit ſhould ever be 
Tewarded, 8 OE | 

But theſe people are not more for. of wonders than 
liberal in rewarding thoſe who ſhow them. From the 
wonderful dog of knowledge, at prefent under the pa. 
tronage of the nobility, down to the man with the 
box, who profe ſſès to ſhew the moſt imitation of nature 
that was ever ſcen, they all live in luxury. A fing- 
iug woman ſhall collect ſubicriptions in her own coach 
and ſix; a fellow ſhall make a fortune by toſling a 
ſtraw from his toe to his noſe; one in particular his 
found, that eating fire was the moſt ready way to live; 


and another, who pingles ſeveral bells fixed to his cap, 


is the only man that 1 know of who has received 
emolument from the labours of tis head. | 

A young author, a an of good nature and learn- 
ing, was: complaining, to me, ſome nights ago, of this 
miſplaced generoſity. of the times. Here, lays he, 
have len part of my youth in attempting to inſtruc? 
and amuſe my fellow creatures, and all my reward has 
been ſulitude, poverty, and reproach; while a fellow, 
poltiTe of even the ſmalleſt ſhare of fiddling merit, 
er who has perhaps learned to whiſtle double, is re 
warded,. applauded, and carefſtd  Prythec, young 


wan, ſays I to him, are you ignorant, that'in fo large 


a city as this, It: is better to be an amufing than an 
vic memb.r. of ſociety? Can you leap up, ard 
tuch your feet four tines before you come tor tie 


ground. 


he 


the 
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ground ? No, Sir. Can you pimp for a wan of quali- 


ty? No, Sir. Can you ſtand upon two horles at full 
ſpeed ? No, Sir. Can you {wailow a penknife? 7 
can do none of theſe tricks. Why then, cried l, there 
is no other prudent means of ſubſiſtence left, but to ap- 
priſe the town, that you {peedily ne to eat up your 
own noſe by ſubſcription. 


I have ſrequenily regretted, that none of our eaſtern 


poſture- -raſters, or ſhow-men, have ever ventured to 
England. I fhould be pleaſed to fee that money cir- 
culate in Aſia, which is now {ent to Italy and France 
in order to bring their vagabonds hither. Several of 
our tricks would undonbiedly give the Enpliſh. high 


ſatisfaction. Men of fathion would be greatly pleaſed 
with the poſtures, as well as. the condeſcenſion of our 
dancing girls; and ladies would equally admire the | 
conductors of our fire- wor orks. What an agreeable ſur- 
priſe would it be, to ſee a huge fellow, with whiſkers,. 


fliſh a charged blunderbuſs full in a lady's face, Wüh- 


out ſinging her hair, or melting her pomatum? Per- 
taps, when the firſt ſurpriſe was over, ſhe might then 


grow familiar with danger; and the ladies might vie 
with each other in ſtanding fire with intrepidity. 

But of all the wonders of the caſt, the moſt uſeful, 
and 1 ſhould fancy the moſt pleaſing, would. be the 


louking- glaſs of Lao, which reflects the mind as well. 


as the body, It is faid, that the Emperor Chuſi uſed 


to make his corcubines dreſs their heads and their 


hearts in one of theſe glaſſes every morning; while 
the lady was at her toilet, he would: frequently look 


ever her ſhonlder ; and it is recorded, that among the 
three hundred which compo: ſed his ſe raglio, net one 


Was 
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was found whoſe mind was not even more beautiful than | 
mer perfor. -:- | | 


I make no doubt but a glaſs in this country would 
Lave the very ſame effect. The Engliſh ladies, con- 
cubines and all, would undoubtedly cut very pretty 

figures in ſo faithful a monitor. There, ſhould we 
happen to peep over a lady's. ſhoulder while dreſſing, 


we might be able to ſee neither gaming nor ill nature; 


neither pride, debauchery, nor a love of gadding. We 
ſhould find her, it any ſenſible defect appeared in the 
mind, more careful in rectitying it, than plailtering 
up the irreparable decays of the per on; nay I am even 
apt to fancy, that ladies would find more real plet- 
| ſure in this utenſil in private, than in any other bauble 
imported ſrom n. though | never ſo expenlive or 


amufing. 5 
LE TTR XIV. 
"Ts the ſame. 


11" PO N | fithing my laſt tetter, 1 revieed to reſt, 
reflecting upon the wonders of the glaſs of Lac, 
wiſhing to be poſſeſſed of one here, and refolved. in ſuch 
a caſe, to cblige every lady with a fight of it for no- 
thing. What fortune denied me waking fancy {upplied 
in a dream : the glaſs, I know not how, was put inte 


my poſſeffion, and 1 could perceive ſeveral ladies ap. 


proaching, ſome voluntarily, mihiers driven forward a- 
gainſt their wills, by a let of diſcontented genii, whom 
by intuition J knew were their huſbands. 

The apartment in which I was to ſhow away wa 


filed with ſeveral gaming: tables, as if juſt forſaken; 
5 | | 2 
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the candles were burnt to the ſocket, and the hour 
was five o'clock in the morning. Placed at one end | 
of the room, which was of prudigions lenath, I could 


more eaſily diſtinguiſh every female figure as ſhe marcn- 
ed up from the door; but pueſs my ſurpriſe, when J 


could ſcarce perceive one blooming or agrecuble face 
among the number. This, however, I cttributed to 
| the eariy hour, and! Sindly conſidered, that the face of 

lady, uſt riſen, from bed, oug let SATs to Bid a cm- 
| paflionate advocate. | | 
Tue firſt perſon who came p in order to view her 

intellectual face, was a commoner's. wife, who, as 1 


after wards found, being bred, euri ing her v! irginity „in 


a Pawn: broker” s ſhop, now attempted to make up the 
| defeRs of breeding and ſentiment, by the magnificence 
| of her dreſe, and the ex5cnfivencht of her amuſements. 
Mr Showman, cried he, approaching, I am told you 
has ſomething to ſhew in that there ſort of magic. lan- 
thorn, by which folks can ſee the mie! ves on the infide. 
I proteſt, as my Lord Bcetle {ay s, Jam ſure it will be 
vaſtly pretty, for I have never ſeen any thing like it 


before. But how; are weto firip off our cloaths, and 


be turned inſide out? if ſo, as Lord Beetle ſays, I ab- 
ſolutely declare off; for I would not ſtrip for the world 
before a man's face; and ſo I tel; his lordfhip almoſt 
every night of my life.” I inſormed the lady, that 1 


would diſpenſe with the ceremony of {tripping, and im- 
wediately preſented my glaſs to her view. | 
As when a firſt rate beauty, after having, with dif- 


ßeulty, eſcape d the {mall pox, reviſits her favourite 


mirror, that mirror which had repeated the flattery of 


every lover, and even adced force to the compliment; 


Expecting 
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wit 
expecting to ſee what had ſo often given her pleaſure, me, 
ſhe no longer beholds the cherried lip, the poliſied thi 
forehead, and ſpeaking bluſh ; but an hateful phiz, L 


_ Quilted into a thouſand ſeams by the hand ef defor. tant 
mity; grief, reſentment, and rage, fill her boſem by brii 
ras; ſhe blames the fates and the ſtars, but mult of ſelt, 
all the unhappy glaſs feels her reſentmem, So it wis jeal 
with the lady in queſtion ; ſhe had never ſeen her own- I wit 
mind before, and was now ſhocked at its deſormi. I fent 
ty. One ſingle look was ſufficient to ſatisfy her curio. feer 
_ ſity; I held up the glass to her face, and {he ſhut her cion 
eyes; no entreaties could prevail upon her to gaze 1 
once more! ſhe was even going to ſnatch it from my N quai 
- hands, and break itin a thouſand pieces, I found it ther 
Was time therefore to diimils her as * and I co 
ſhew away to the next that offered. „„ othe 
This was an unmarried lady, wha continued in 2 ſWadvi 
ſlate of virginity till thirty-hx, and then admitted a Feaſil 
lover when ſhe deſpaired of an huſhand. No woman her 
was louder at a revel than ſhe, perfectly free hearted, out « 
and almoſt in every reſpect a. man; ſhe under! ſtood ri- We | 
dicule to perfection, and was once known even to ſly 
out in order to beat the watch. “ Here, you, my 
dear, with the outlandiſh face, (laid ſhe, addreiting 
me,) let me take a ſingle peep. Net that I care three 
dainns What figure I may cut in the glais of ſuch an 04 


taftioned creature : If I am allowed the beauties ( 
the ſace by people of faſhion, 1 know the world . 
be complaiiant enough to tofs me the beauties of tic 
mind into the bargain,” ] beld my glaſs before her 
as ſhe defied, and mult conſels was ſhocked with tie 
TelleCion, * lady however gaze d, for ſome 11438 
| Wich 
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with the utmoſt complacency ; and at laſt turning to 


me, with the moſt ſatisfied ſmile, ſaid, ſhe never could 


think ſhe had been half ſo handſome. 


Upon her diſmiſſion, a lady of diſtinction was 0 
tantly hawled along to the glaſs by her huſband: In 


bringing her forward, as he came firſt to the glaſs him- 
ſelf, his mind appeared tinctured with immoderate 
jealouſy, and I was going to reproach him for uſing her 
with ſuch ſeverity ; but when the lady came to pre- 
ſent herſelf, I immediately retracted; for alas it was 


| ſeen, that he had but too much reaſon ſor his ſulpi- | 
cions. 


The next was a lady who P teized all her ace 


| quaintance in deſiring to be told of her faults, and 


then never mended any. Upon approaching the glal:. 
I could readily perceive vanity, affectation, and fone 


other ill-looking blots on her mind; wherefore, by my 
advice, ſhe immediately ſet about mending. But I could 
eaſily find ſhe was not earneſt in the work: for as 


ſhe repaired them on one fide, they generally broke 


out on another. Thus, after three or four attempts, 
ſhe began to make the ordinary ule of the glats, in et- 


ting her hair. 


Wiſh had been cleaner, “ Sir, cried the lady, flouriſh- 
ing her hand, which held a pinch of ſnuff, 1 ſhall be 
nraptured by having preſented to my view, a mind 
With which I have ſo long ſtudied to be acquainted : 
ut, in order to give the lex a proper example, I muſt 
lt, that all the dams ax be xe rmiticd to | Icok over 


my 


The company now made room for a woman ef 
learning, who approached with a flow paee, and a ſo- 
lemn countenance ; which, for her own ſake, 1 could 
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my ſhoulder.” I bowed aſſent; and preſenting the 
glaſs, ſhewed the lady a mind by no means ſo fair a; 
ſhe had expected to ſee. III. nature, ill placed pride, 
and ſpleen, were too legible to be miſtaken. Nothing 
could be more amuſing than the mirth of her mal 
companions who had looked over. They had hated 
ber from the beginning, and now the apartment ec» 
 hoed with an univerſal laugh. Nothing but a forti- 
tude like her's could have withſtood their railery: 
ſhe ſtood it however; and when the burſt was er- 
hauſted, with great Wan ſhe aſſured the com- 
pany, that the whole was a deceptio viſus'; and that he 
was too well acquainted with her own mind to belieye 
any falle reprelentations from another. Thus laying, 
| ſhe retired with'a ſullen ſatisfaction, reſolved not to 
mend her faults, but to write a criticilin 8 men. 
tal reflector. | 

1 muſt own, by this time, 1 began pelt to ſuſpec 
8 the fidelity of my mirror ; for as the ladies appeared 
at leaſt to have the merit of riſing early, ſince they 
Were vp at five, I Was amazed to find nothing of this 
good quality pictured vpon their minds in the reflec- 
tion: I was reſolved, therefore, to communicate my 
ſuſpicions to a lady, whoſe intellectual countenance 


appeared more fair than any of the reſt, not having 


above ſeventy-nine ſpots in all, beſides flips and foibles, 


« I own, young woman, ſaid I, that there are ſome 
virtues upon that mind of your's ; but there is ſtill one 


which I do not ſee repreſented ; 


| particular,” | 


I mean that of riſing 
betimes in the morning; I fancy the glaſs falſe in that 
The young lady ſmiled at my fimpli 
city, 
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ity ; and with a bluſh, confeſſed, that ſhe and the 
whole company had been up all night gaming. 


By this time all the ladies, except one, had ſc en them- 


ſeemed to neglect herſelf, and was weglected by the reſt, 
ſhould take a view; and going up to a,corver of the 


toom where ſhe ill continued ſi ting, 1 preſenied my 


glaſs full in her face. Here it was that I exultcd in 
my ſucceſs; no blat, no Fats. appeared on auy part of 
the faithful mirror. As when the large, uwWilllen 
page preſents its ſnowy {potleis bulom to the writer's 

hand, ſo appeared the glals to my view. Here O ye 


daughters of Engliſh anceſtors, cried J, turn hither and 
behold an object worthy imitation: look upon the 
 {Wiirror now, and gs its juttice, and this Wo- 


man's pre .eminence ! The ladies, obeying tie (um- 


t nons, came up in a groupe, and, looking on, acknow - 

g dyed there was ſome truth in the picture, as the per- 
7 Win now reprelented had been deaf, dumb, aud a fool 
$ | 


from her craddle. 


7 Welk was filled with chime as, euchanted cattle s s and 
+ lying dragons as uſual, As you, iny dear Fum Hoani 
' Fre particularly verſed in the interpretation ef thoſe 
* {Wiidnight warnings, what pleaſure ſhould I find in 
ne our explanation! but that our diſtance prevents; I 
de Wake no doubt, however, but that from my deſcrip— 
Non you will very nuch vererate the pood qualities 
" f the Engliſh ladies n gencral, fince dreams, you 
7 ow, go always by contra ies. Adieu. 

＋ 


„ 5 „„ 


ſelves ſucec lively, and oliked the tow, or ſcolded 8 


the ſho man; I was refylved, however, that the Who 


Thus muck of my dream l aiftinly remjniber, the.” 
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| 1 T 1 xt vi. 
Hen Lien Chi Altangi, ts Hingpo, a ſlave in Perſia, 


b dra: laſt letters betray a mind ſeemingly fond of 
wiſdom, yet tempeſted by a thouſand various pal: 
fions. You would fondly perſnade me, that my former 
leſſons 1till influence your conduct, and yet your mind 
| teems not leſs enſlaved than your body. Knowledge, 


_ wiſdom, erudition, arts, and elegance, what are they, 


7 but the mere trappings of the mind, if they do not 
| lerve to increaſe the happineſs of the poſlefſor ? A mind 
rightly inſtituted in the ſchool of philoſophy, acquires 


at once the ſtability of the oak, and the flexibility of | 


the oſier. The trueſt manner of leſſening our agonies, 
is to ſhrink from their Preſlure; is to confels that we 


Feel] them. 


The fortitude of European ſages i is but a dream | for 
where lies the merit in being infe, ſible to the ſtrokes 
of fortune, or in diſſembling our ſenſibility ; if we are 

inſenſible, that ariſes only from an happy conſtitution; 
| that is a bleſſing previouſly granted by heaven, and 
| which no art can procure, no inſtitutions improve. 
| If we diſſemble our feelings, we only artificially en- 
deavour to perſuade others that we enjoy privileges 
which we actually do not poſſeſs. Thus, while we en. 
deavour to appear happy, we feel at once all the pangs 
of internal miſery, and all the ſelf. reproaching conſci. 
ouſneſs of endeavouring to deceive. 
L know but of two ſects of philoſophers i in the world 
that have endeavoured to inculcate, that fortitude is 
„This letter appears to be little more than a rhapſody 
of ſentiments from Confucius. Vid. the Latin tranſlation. 
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but an imaginary virtue; I mean the ſollowers of Con- 


fucius, and thoſe who profeſs the doctrines of Chriſt. 
All other ſects teach pride under misfortunes ; they a- 


lone teach humility. Night, ſays our Chineſe philoſo- 
pher, not more {ſurely follows day, than groans and 
tears grow out of pain; when misfortunes, therefore, 
oppreſs, when tyrants threaten, it is our intereſt, it is 


our duty, to fly even to diſſipation for ſupport, to ſeek 
redreſs from friendſhip, to ſeek redreſs trom that beſt 


of friends, who loved us into being. 
| Philoſophers, my ſon, have long declaimed againſt 
the paſſions, as being the ſource of all our mileries 


they are the ſource of all our misfortunes, [ own, but 
they are the ſource of our pleaſures to: and every en- 


deayour of our lives, and all the inſtitutions of philoſo- 


phy, ſhould tend to this, not to diſlemble an ablence of 


paſſion, but to repel. thoſe which lead to vice by: tuo le 
which direct to virtue, | | 


The ſoul may be compared to a field of battle, 0 


two armies are ready every moment to encounter; not a 
ſin e vice but has a more powerful opponent; and not 
one virtue, but may be over-borne by a combination 
of vices. Realon guides the bands of either hoſt; nor 


can it ſubdue one paſſion, but by the «fliftance of ano- 


ther. Thus, as a bark on every ſide beſet with ſtorms, 
enjoys a ſtate of reſt, ſo does the mind, when influenced 


by a juſt equipoile of the paſſions, enjoy tranquillity. 
I have uſed ſuch means as my little fortune would ad- 


mit, to procure your freedom. L have lately written. 


to the povernor of Argun to pay your ranſom, though 
at the expence of all the wealth I brought with me 
from China, If we become poor, we thall at leaſt have 

8 2 | the 
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Plcaſure of bearing poverty together; for what is a- 
tigne or famine. w hen weighed againſt friendſhip and 
freedom. Adie u. 


LETT t R XL VII. 


| Fr om Lien Chi Altani t5 **, DN -rchant in An? ?erda 


F Appening ſome days: ago to call at a painter's 
to amule myſelt in examining {ame pictures, ( 


lad no defion to buy), it ſurpriſed me to ſee a young 
Prince in the working. room, dre ſſed in a painter's a- 


pron, and aſſiguoufly learning the trade. We inſtant— 


ly remembered”to have ſeen each other; and after the 
- ufual compliments, I ſtood by while he continued to 
Paint on. As every thing done by the rich is prailed, 
as princes here, as well as in NON are never without 
followers, three or four perſons, who had the appear. 
ance of gentlemen, were placed bella to comfort and 

applaud lim at every re 


Need 1 tell, that it ſtruck me with very diſagrees! dle 


ſenſations, to fee a youth, who, by his ſtation in liſe, 
| had it in his power to be uſeful to thouſands, thus let- 
ting his mind run to waſte upon canvals, at the ſame 


time fancying himſelf improving in taſte, and filling his 


rank with proper decorum.” 


As ſecing an error, and attempting to redreſs it, ar? 
only one and the fame wich me, I took occaſion, un n 
his lordſhip? s deſiring my opinion of a Chineſe ſcroil, 
intended for the frame of a picture, to aſſure him. that 
a mandarine of China thought a minute acquaintance 
with ſuch mechanical trifles below hi dignity. 
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This reply raiſed the indignation of ſome and the 
contempt of others: 1 could bear the names ot Vanda), 
Goth, taſte, polite arts, delicacy, and fire, repeated in 
tones of ridicule or reſentment. But conſidering that 
it was vain to argue againſt people who had ſo much 
to ſay, without contradicting them, 1 begged leave to 
repeat a fairy tale. This requeſt redoubled their laugh- 
ter; but not eaſily abaſhed at the raillery of boys, I 


perſiſted, obſerving, that it would ſet the ablurdity of 
| placing our affect ions upon trifles, in the ſtrongeſt point 
of view; and adding, that it was hoped the moral 
| would compenſate for its ſtupidiry. For heaven's ſake, 
. cried the great man, waſhing his bruſh in water, let us 
have no morality at preſent; if we muſt have a ſtory, 
0 let it be without any moral. I pretended not to hear; : 
, and while he handled the bruſh, 1 ras as s follows: 1 


8 JP the kingdom of Boubobbin, which, by the Thiele 


| annal, appears to have flouriſhed twenty thouſand 

years ago, there reigned a prince, endowed with every 
. accompliſhment which generally diſtinguiſhes the long | 
: of kings. His beauty was brighter than the lun. The 
: ſun, to which he was nearly related, would ſometiſnes 
ſtop his courſe in order to look down and admire him. 
3 His mind was not leſs perfect than his body: he 


knew all things without having ever read; philoſo- 
phers, poets, and hiſtorians, ſubmitted their works to 
tis deciſion; and to penetrating was he, that he could 
tell the merit of a book, by looking, on the cover. He 
made epic poems, tragedies, and paſtorals, with ſur- 
priſing facility; long epigram, or rebus, was all one 
to him, tho' it is obſerved he could never finiſh an 
8 2 _ acroſtic, 
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acroſtic. In ſhort, the fairy who preſided at his birth, 
had endowed him with almoſt every perfection, or 
what was jult the ſame. his ſubjects were ready to ac 
knowledge he pot fd them all; and, for his own 
part, he knew notaing to the contrary. A prince ſo 
accomphſhed received a name ſuitable to his merit; 
and he was called Bunbenin bonb biin bonbobbinict, 
which ſignifies Enlightner of the Sun. 
As he was very powerful, and yet unmarried, all 
the neighbouring kings earneſtly ſought his alliance. 
Fach ſent his dang\ter, drefſel out in the moſt mag- 
nificent manner, and with the moſt ſumptuous retinae 
imayinable, in order to allure the prince: ſo that a 
one time there Were ſeen at his court not leſs than 
ſeven hundred foreign prince ſſas of exquiſite ſentiment 
and beauty, each alone ſufficie nt to make teven hun- 
dred or dinary men happy. _— + 
Diſtracted in ſuch a variety, the generous Bonbe- 
nin, had he not been obliged by the laws of the em- 
| pire to make choice of one, would very willingly have 
married them all, for none underſtood gallantry bet- 
ter. He ſpent numberleſs hours of ſolicitude, in en- 
deavouring to determine whom he ſhould chuſe; one 
lady was poſſe fle d of every perfection, but he diſhked 


Her eye-brows; another was brighter than the morr- 


Ing {tar, but he difappr oved her fong whang; a third 
d1d not lay white enough on her cheek ; and a fourth 
did not 11M ently blacken her rails. Ar laſt, after 
numberleſs, diſappoiptme nts on the one ſide and tle 
other, he made choice of the incomparable Nanhos 


queen of the (carter dragons. 
The pre parations jor the e royal opal „or the envy 
of 


— 
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of me Aappainteä ladies, needs no dcſcription ; both 
the one and the other were as gicat as they could be:; 
the beautiful princeſs was conducted amidlt admiring 
multitudes to the royal couch, where, after being di- 


veſted of every encumbering ornament, ſhe was placed. 


in expectance of the youtiful- bridegroom, who did 


not keep her long in expectation. Ile came more 


chearful mau the morning; and printing on her lips 
a burning kits, the attendants took this as a prop or 


ſignul to withdraw. 


perhaps ouaht to nave mentioned in the begin- 
ning, that, among ſeveral other qualifications, the 
prince Was fond of collecting and breeding mice 
which being an harmleſs paſtime, none of his coun- 
ſellors thought proper to diituade him ft om; he the e- 


fore kept a great variety of theſe pretty little animals 


in the moſt beautiful cages en 1ched with diamonds, 
rubies, emeral-'s, pearls, and other precious ſlones: 
thus he innocently {pent ſour hours each day in conte m- 
plating their innocent little paſtimes. 

But to proceed, the prince and princeſs were now 
in bed; one with all the love and expectation. the 
other with all the modeity and fear, which is natural 


to ſuppoſe, both willing, yet afraid to begin when 


the Prince happening to look towards the outſide of 


the bed, perceived one of the moſt beamiful ani als 
in the world, a white mouſe with green eyes, playi: 2 
| about the floor, and performing an hundred pretty 
| tricks, He was already maſtcr of blue mice, red mice, 
| and even white mice with velluw eyes; but a white 
| mouſe with green eyes was what he Jong endeavour» 
ed to poſſvſs: where fore leaping from bed with the 


vtmolt 
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utmoſt impatience and agility, the youthful prince at- 
tempted to leize the little charmer; but it was fled in 
a moment; for, alas! the moule was ſent by a een. 
tented princeſs, and was itſelf a fairy. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the agony of the prince 


upon 4 his occalion. He ſought round and round every ! 
part of the room, even the bed where the princels lay 8 
was not exempt from the inquiry: he turned the prin» ] 
_ ceſs on one ſide and t'other, ſtripped her quite naked, if 
but no mouſe was to be found; the princeſs herlelf p 


was kind enough to affiſt, but ſtill to no purpoſe. 
Alas, cried the young prince in an agony, how un- 
happy. am I to be thus diſappointed never ſure wa; 
fo beautiful an animal ſeen; ; | would give half my king- 
dom and my princeſs to him that would find it. The 
princeſs, though not much pleaſed with the latter part 
of bis offer, endeavoured to comfort him as well as ſhe 
could; ſhe let him know, that he had an hundred 
mice already, which uuglit to be at leaſt ſufficient to E 
ſatisfy any philolopher like him. Tho? none of hem 
had green eyes, yet he ſhould learn to thank heaven ga 
that they had eyes. She told him (for ſhe was a pro- 
found moraliſt) that incurable evils muſt be borne, and 
thar uſeleſs lamentations were vain, and that man wa: 
born to misfortunes ſhe even eutrea ed him to teturn 
to bed, and ſhe would endeavour to lull him on her 
 botom to repoſe; bur ſtill the prince continued in. 
coyſolable; and regarding her with a ſtern air, for 


which his family was remarkable, he vowed never to 
ſle ro in the royal palace, or indulge himſelf in the 
Innocent pleaſures of matrimony, till he had found the 
White mouſe with the ous eyes. 1 
| | Prythee, 
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Prythee, Col. Leech, cried his lordſhip, interrupt- 
ing me, how do you like that noſe; don't you think. 
there is ſomething of the manner of Rembrandt in it? 
A prince in all this agony for a white moule, O ridi- 
culous! Don't you think Major Vampyre, that eye- 
brow ſtippled very prettily ? but pray what are the 
green eyes to the purpoſe, except to amuſe children? 
} would give a thouſand puineas to lay on the colour- 
ing of this cheek more Imoothly.- But I aſk pardon, 
Fry, Sir, proceed. 5 1 


From the ſame. 


[ZINGS, continned I, at that time were diſlerent 
from what they are now; they then never en— 
raged their word tor any thing which they did not ri- 


gorouſly intend to perform. This was the caſe of 


Bonbenin, who continued all night to lament his mis- 


| furtunes to the princeſs, who echoed groan for groan. 


When morning came, he publiſhed an edict, offering 
half his kingdom and his princeſs to the perſon who 


 fhowld catch and bring him the white mouſe with 


green eyes. 
The edict was ſcarce oablithed; when all the traps | 


| in the kingdom were baited with cheeſe ; numbericſs 


mice were taken and deſtroyed ; but Nill the much 
| Wiſhed- for moule was not among the number. The 


privy 


led yun fo many thouſand miles from your own king: 
dom; what is it you look for; and what induces y0. 


| who was exceſſively complaiſant, told her the wi 
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pri vy council were aſſembled more than once to give 
their advice 5 but all their deliberations came to no- 


thing; even though there were two complete vermin- 
killers, and three profeſſed rat; catchers of the num- 
der. Frequent addreſſes, as is uſnal on extraordinary | 


occaſions, were ſent from all parts of the empire ; but | 
though theſe promiſed well, though in them he recei - 
ved an aſſurance, that his faithful ſubjects would aſſiſt { 


in his ſearch, with their lives and for:unes, yet with 


all their loyalty they failed when the time came that I * 


| the mouſe was to be caught. 


The Prince, thc refore, was reſolved to go bimſelſ in I 5 
ſearch, determined never to lie two nights 1 in one fr 


place till he had found what he ſought for. Thus, iſ 0 
quitting his palace without attendants, he ſet out upon de 
His journey, and travelled through many a deſart, and 7c 
croſſed many a river, over high hills, and down along let 
vales, {till reſtlaſs, {till inquiring where ever he came; Er 
but no white mouſe was to be found. 3 Sh 
As one day, fatigued with his journey he was ſha- be 
ding himſelf from the heat of the mid day ſun, under Juf 


the arching branches of a banana-tree, meditating on 70! 
the object of his purſuit, he perceived an old woman, iſ 70 
hideouſly deform'd, approaching him; by her ſtoop, 10a 


and the wrinkles of her vitage, ſhe leemed at leaft five hay 


hundred years old; and the ſpotted toad was not more 
freckled than was her ſkin. “ Ah! Prince Bonbenin 
bonbobbin bonbobbinet, cried the creature, what nas 


to travel into the kingdom of Emmets ??? The prin 
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ftory three times, over, for ſhe was hard of hearing. 
% Well, ſays the old fairy, for ſuch ſhe was, 1 pro- 


mile to put you in poſſeſhon of the white moule with 


green eyes, and that immediately too, upon one con- 
dition.“ „One condition, cried the Prince in a rap» 


ture, name a thouland ; 1 ſhall undergo them all with : 
pleaſure.” „ Nay, interrupted the old fairy, I aik but 


one. and that rot very mortitying N z It is only, 
that you inſtantly conſent to marry me.” 


It is impoſlible to expreſ: the prince 's confuſion. at 
this demand z he loved the mouſe, but he deteſted the 


bride ; he heſitated ; he deſired time to think upon the 
propoſal; he would have been glad to contuit his 


friends on ſuch an occaſion. “ Nay, nay, cried the 
| odious fairy, if you demur, I retract my promite; 1 


do not deſire to force my favours on any man. Here, 


you my attendants, cried ſhe, ſtamping with her foot, 
let my machine be driven up; Barbacela, Queen of 


Emmets, is not uled to contemptuous treatment.“ 


She had no ſooner ſpoken, than her firey chariot ap- 


peared in the air, drawn by two ſnails; and ſhe was 


juſt going to ſtep in, when the prince reflected, that 


now or never was the time to be poſlefled of the white 
mouſe ; and quite forgetting his lawful princeſs Nan- 


hoa, falling on his knees, he implored ſorgivenels for 


having raſhly rejected ſo much beauty. This well- 
timed compliment inſtantly appeaſed the angry fairy. 
dhe affected an hideous leer of approbation, and ta» 
king the young prince by the hand, conducted him to a 
neighboui ing church, where they were married toge- 
ther in a moment. As ſoon as the ceremony was per- 
armed, the prince, who was to the laſt degree de- 


iron 
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ſirous of ſeeing his favourite mouſe, reminded the 
bride of her promiſe. * To confels a truth, my 
prince, cried ſhe, I my ſelf am that very white mouſe 
you {aw on your wedding night in the royal apart- 
ment. I now therefore give you the choice, whether 
you would have me a mauſe by day, and a woman by 
night, or a moule by night, and a woman by day,” 
Tho? the prince was an excellent caſuiſt, he was quite 
ar a loſs how to determine; but at laſt thought it molt 
prudent to have recourſe to a blue cat, that had fol. 
lowed him from his own dominions, and frequently 
amuſed him with its converlation, and aſſiſted him 
with its advice ; in fact bis cat was no other than the 
faithful princels | Nanhoa herſelf, who had ſhared with 
him all his hardſhips i in this diſguiſe. 

B her inftructions he was determined in his choice; 
and returning to the old fairy, prudently oblerved, 
that as the muſt have been ſenſible he had married her 
only for the ſake of what ſhe had, and not for her pers 

ſonal qualifications, he thought it would for ſeveral 
reaſons be moſt convenient, if ſhe continued a Wo man 
by day, and appeared a mouſe by night. 

The old fairy was a good deal mortified at her bul. 
band's vant of gallantry, though ſhe was reluctantiy 
obliged to comply; the day was therefore ſpent in the 
mott polite amuſements, the gentlemen talked ſmut, 
the ladies laughed, and were angry. At laſt the hap- 

Py night drew near; the blue cat ſtill ſtuek by the 
ſid of its maſter and even followed him to the bridal 
apartment, Barbacela entered the chamber, wearing 


a train ot fifteen yards long, ſupported by porcupines, 


| and. all over belet with je wels, which lerved to render 


1ar 
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per more deteſtable. She was juſt ſtepping into bed 


to the prince, forgetting her promiſe, when he inſiſt- 
ed upon ſeeing her in the ſhape of a mouſe. . She had 
promiſed, and no fairy can break her word ; where- 


fore, aſſuming the figure of the moſt beautiful mouſe 


in the world, ſhe ſkipped and played about with an 
mfinity of amuſement. The prince, in an agony of 


rapture, was deſirous of ſeeing his pretty playfellow 
move a Now dance about the floor to his own ſinving; 
he began to ſing, and the mouſe immediately to per- 


form with the moſt perfect knowledge of time, and 
the fineſt grace and greateſt gravity imagivable : it 


only began, for Nanhoa, who had long waited for the 
| opportunity in the ſhape of a cat, flew upon it inſtant» 

| Iy without remorſe, and eating it up in the hundredth 

part of a moment, broke the charm, and then reſu- 
med her natural figure, | : = 
The prince now found, that he had all along been 5 
under the power of enchaatment ; that his paſſion for 
| the white n:oule was entirely fictitious, and not the 
genuine complex1on of his foul; he now ſaw that his 
| earneſtneſs after mice was an illiberal amuſement, and 
| much. more becoming a rat-catcher than a Prince. 
All his meannefles now ſtared him in | the face; he 
| begged the diſcreet -princeſs's pardon an hundred 
times. The pririceſs very readily forgave him ; ; and 
| both returning to their palace in Bonbobbin, lived 
very happily toge the 'r, and reigned many years with 
| ali that wiſdom, which, by the ſtory, they appear to 
Fave been poſſe ſled of. Perfectly convinced by their 


former adventvres, _ that thy who place their affetions 
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on trifles at firſt for amuſemsut, will find thoſe tries at 
laſt become their moſt ſertous concern. Adieu. 


LETTER XLIX. 


From Lien Chi Auangi, to Fum Ham, firlt Preſident 
2 the Ceremonial Academy at Helin, in China. 


SK an Engliſhman what nation in the world en- 
joys moit freedom. and he immediately anlwers, 


his own. Aſk lum, in what that freedom principally 
conſiſts, and he is inſtantly filent. This happy prese. 
minence does not arile from the people's enjoying a 


larger thare in legiſlation than elſewhere ; for, in this 
particular, ſeveral ſtates in tu:ope excel them; nor 
does it ariſe from a greater exemption fron taxes, ſor 


few conntries pay more; it does not proceed from their 


being reſtrained by fewer laws, for no people are bur- 
dened with ſo many; nor does it particularly conliſt 
in the ſecurity of th-ir property, for property is pretty 


— well ſecured in every polite ſtate of Europe. 


How then are the Engliſu more free (ſor mere free 


they certainly are) than the people of any other COUN» 


try, or under any other form of government whatever! 
Their freedom conſiſts in their en] ying all the advan- 
tages of democrary, with this ſuperior prerogative bor- 
rowed from monarchy, that the ſeverity of cheir 14vs 


| may be relaxed, without endangering the conſtitution,” 


In a monarchial ſtate, in which the conſtitution 15 
ſtrongeſt, the laws may be relaxed without danger; 5 
for though the people ſhould be unanimous in the 


breach of any one in 1 particular, yet {till there is an 
Feclis 


* 


uf 
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Heclive power ſuperior to the people, capable of en- 
forcing obedience, whenever it may be proper to in- 


culcate the law, either towards the {ſupport or weltare 


of the community. | 

But in all thoſe governments where laws derive 
their ſanction ſrom the people alone, tranſgreſſions can- 
not be overlooked, without bringing the conflitution 
into danger. They who tranſgreſs the law in ſuch a 
cale, are thoſe who preſcribe it; by which means it 
loſes not only its influence but its lanction. In every 
republic the laws muſt be ſtrong, becauſe the conſti- 
tution is ſeeble q they muſt reſemble an Aſiatic hul- 


band who is juſtly Jealous, be:aule he knows himſelk 


impotent Thus in Holland, Switzerland, and Genoa, 


new laws are not frequently enacted, but the old ones 


are obſer ved with unremitting leverity. In ſuch re- 
publics, therefore, the people are ſlaves to laws of their 
own making, little leſs than in unmixed monarclics, 
where they are flaves to the will of one bote to trail | 
ties like themſelves. | | | | 
Tn England, from a variety of happy accidents, their - 


conſtitution is jult ſtrong enough, or if you will, me- 


narchical enqnph, to permit a relaxation of the ſeverity 


of laws, and yet thoſe laws ſtil] to remain fulliciently 
Rirons to govern the people, This is the molt pesfect 


ſtate of civil liberty of which we can form an idea; 
here we ſee a greater number ot laws than in any other 
country, while the people at the lane time obey only 


ſuch as are immediately conducive to the intereſts of 
ſociety; ; ſeveral are unnoticed, many unk DOWN 3 ; ſome 
kept to be revived 2nd enforced upon proper ca- 
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| Gons, others left to grow oblolete, ev. a without the 


Nect ſity of abrogation, 
Scarce an Engliſhman who does not almoſt every 


day of his life oftend with impuni; y againſt ſome ex- 
_ preſs law, aud for which, in a certain cenjuncture of 
_ circumſtances, he would not receive puniſhment. Ga- 


ming houſes, preaching at prohibited places, aſſembled 
crow as, nocturnal amuſe ments, public ſhows, and an 
hundred other inſtances, are forbid and frequented, 
Theſe prohibitions are uſeful ; though it be pi udent 
In their magiſtrates, and happy for their people, that 
they are not entorced, and none bui the venal or Mer-> 
cenary attempt to enforce them. 

The law in this calc, like an indulgent. parent, ſt ill 
keeps the rod, thouph the child is ſeluom corre cted. 


Were thoſe pardoned offences io rile into enormity, 
were they hk-ly 10 obſtruct the happineſs of {cciety, 


or endanger the late, it is then that jultice would re- 


ſume her terrors, and puniſh tnoſe faults ſhe had fo often 
overlooked with indulgence. It is to this ductility of 


the laws that an Engliſhman owes the freedom he en- 


| Joys ſuperior to others in a more popular government; 


every ſtep, therefore the confiitutica takes towards a 
Democratic form, every diminution of the legalautha- 


rity, is, in fact, a diminution of the lubjets freedom ; 


but every attempt to render the government more po- 


 Pular, not only impairs natural libert; , but even will at 
laſt diſſolve the political conſlitotion. 


Every popular government ſeems calculated to laſt 


only for a time; it grows rigid with age, new Jaws 


are multiplying, and the old continue in force, the ſob⸗ 
Os are , burthened with a multiplicity of 
legs! 
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legal injunctions; there are none from whom to expect | 
redreis, and nothing but a ſtrong CUlvulliun m ine 
ſtare can vindicate the in into tor mer uberty. Thus the 
people of Rome, a tew great ones expected, found 
more real freedom under their emperots, tho' tyra: ts, 
than they had experienced 11 the old age of the come 
monwealth, in which their laws were become nume 
rous and painful, in which new laws were every day 
enactina, and the old ones executed with rigour. They 
even refuſed to be reiuſtated in their former preroga- 
tives upon an offer made them to this purpole ; for 
they actually ſound emperors the ouly means ot lot- . 
teniug the rigours of their conſtitution. | 
The conſtitution of England is at pretent poſſe fied : 
of the itrength of its native oak, and the flexibility of 


the bending tamariſk ; but ſhould the people, at any 


time, with a mittaken zeal pant after an imaginary 
freedom, and fancy that abridging monarchy Was en · 
creaſing their privileges, they would be very much. 
miſtaken, ſince every jewel plucked from the crown of 
majeſty would only be made ule of as a brive to cor- 
ruption; it might enrich the few who ſhared it among 
the m. but would, in fact, impoveriſh the public. 

As the Sonam ſenators, by flow. and impe rceptible 


degrees, became maſters of the people, yet ſtill flatter- 
eq chem with 4 ſhew of freedom, while themſelveg 


only were fee; fo ic is pot ble tor a body of men, 


while hey ſtand up for privileges, to grow i to an ex- 
uder ance of power themſelves, ard the public become 


actvally dependent, while ſome of its individuals only | 
governed, 
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If then, my friend, there ſhould in this coustry ever 

be on the throne a king, who, through good nature or 
age, ſhould give up the ſmalleſt part of his preropat ve 
to the people. if there ſhould come a miniſter of werit 
and popularity But I have room for no more. Adieu. 


L E T T-E RL. 
To the ſame. . | 
| A. I was yeſterday ſeated at breakfaſt, over a pen- 


five diſh of tea, my meditations were interrupt. 

ed by my old friend and companion, who introduced 

a ſtranger, dreſſed pretty much like himſelf. The 

gentleman made ſeveral apologies for his viſit, begged 

of me to impute his intruſion to the 1 of his 
reſpect, and the warmth of his curioſity. 

As J am very ſuſpicious of my company, when I find 
them very civil without any apparent reaſon, I an- 
ſwered the ſtranger's careſſes at firſt with reſerve; 
which my friend perceiving, inſtantly let me into my 
viſitant's trade and character, aſking Mr Fudge, whe- 
ther he had lately publithed any thing new ? I ney 
conjectured that my gueſt was no other than a book- 
ſeller, and bis anſwer confirmed my ſuſpicions. 

© Excuſe me, Sir, (ſays he), it is not the ſeaſon; 
books have their time as well as cucumbers. I woull| 

no more bring out a new work in ſummer, than I wou 
fell pork in the dog-days. Nothing in my way goo | 


off in ſummer, except very light goods indeed, 4 


— 


review, a magazine, or a ſeſſions- paper, may amule 


fummer reader; but all our ſtock of value we reſerv! 
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for a ſpring and w inter trade. I muſt confeſs, Sir, 
(days 1), a cu ioſity to know what you call a valuable 


ſtock, which can only bear a winter peruial.” Sir; 


(replied the book eller), it is not my way to cry up my 
own goods; but without exaggeration, I will venture 
to ſhew-with any ofthe trade ; my books at leaſt have 


the peculiar advantage of being always new; and it is 


my way to clear off my old to the trunkmakers every 
| ſeaſon. I have ten new title-pages now about me, 
which only want books to be added to make them the 
fineſt things in nature. Others may pretend to dire & 
the vulgar ; but that is not my way; I always let the 
vulgar direct me; where-ever popular clamour ariſes, 
I always echo the million. For inſtance, ſhould ihe 
people in general ſay, that ſuch a man is a rogue, | in- 


ſtantly give orders to ſet him down in print a villain. 


Thus every man buys the book, not to learn new ſen- 


timents, but to have the pleaſure of ſeeing his own re- 
flected.—“ But, Sir, (interrupted I), you ſpeak as if 


you yourſelf wrote the books you publiſh ; may 1 be ſo 


bold, as to aſk a ſight of ſome of thoſe intended publi- 


_ earions, which are fhortly to ſurpriſe the world?“ 
As to that vir, (replied the talkative bookſcller ), I 
only draw out the plans myſelf; and tho? ] am very cau- 


tious of communicating them to any, yet, as in the end] 


| have a favour to atk, you ſhall ſee a few of them. Here 
Sir, here they are, diamonds of the firſt water. I aſſure 


you. Imprimis, a tranſlation of ſeveral medical precepts 
for the uſe of ſuch phyſicians as do not underſtand 
Latin, Item, the young clergyman? s art of plicing 


patches regularly, with a diſſertation on the different 


manner of ſmiling without diſtorting the face. Item, 


the 
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the whole art of love made perfectly ealy, by a broker 


of *Change- Alley. Item, the proper manner ot cut.“ 
ting black-lead pencils, and making crayons, by he 


Right Hon.-the Earl of . Item, the muſter-malter. 
general. or the review of reviews—"? Sir, (cried I, 
interrupting him), my curiolity with regard to title. 

Pages is ſatisfied; 1 ſhould be lad to _e tome longer 
manulcript, an hiſtory, or an epic poem.” —* Bleſs me, 


| (cries the man of induſtry), now you ſpeak ot an epic 


Poem, yen ſhall fee an excellent farce. Here it is; dip 
into it wkere you will, it will be found replete with 


true modern humour. Strokes, Sir, it is filled with 


ſtrokes of wit and ſatire in every line. — Do you call 
the ſe daſhes of the pen ſtrokes, (replied 1). for | muſt 

conteis | can fee no other? © And pray, Sir, return- 
ed he, what do you call them? Do you lee any thing 
now a- days that is not filled with il rokes—and daihes?— 
| Sir. a well placed dath makes halt the wit of our w riters, 
of modern humour. i bought, laſt teaſon, a piece that 


had no other merit upon earth than nine hundred and 


ninety- five breaks, {eventy two ha has, three pood 
things, and a garter. And yet it played off, and boun- 
| ced. and cracked, and made more ſport than a fire- 


work.'—* I fancy then, Sir. you were a conſider we 


gainer ?* * It muſt be owned the piece did pay ; 
upon the whole, I cannot much boa't of la#t Winter 8 


ſucceſs; I gained by two murders, but then | lot by an 


ill timed charity ſermon. I was a conſiderable {.{Frrer 

by My Direct Road to an Eſtat , het the internal Guide 
| brought me up again. Ah, dir, that Was a piece touched 
oft by the hands of a maiter, filled with zd things 
from one end to the other. The author had nothing but 
5 e „ the 
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the jeſt in view; no dull moral lurking beneath, nor 
ill natured fatire to ſour the reader's good humour; 
he wiſely conſidered, that moral and humour at the 
ſame time were quite over doing the buſineſs.* To 
what purpoſe was the book then publiſhed ? cried I.“ 
Sir, the book was publiſhed in order to be ſold ; and 
no book ſold better, except the criticiſms upon it, which 
came out ſoon after. Of all kinds of writing that goes 
off beſt at preſent; and I generally faſten a criticiſm | 1 
upon every felling book that is publiſne dc. - 
I once had an author, who never left the leaſt o- 
pening for the critics : cloſe was the word, always 
very right, and very dull, ever on the fate fide of an 


| argument; yet, with all his qualifications, incapable of : 
: coming into favour. I (oon perceived that his bent 

: was for criticiſm; and as he was good for nothing elſe, 
: ſupplied him with pens an d paper, and planted TIS 
: at the beginning of every month, as a cenſor on the 
4 works of others. In ſhort, 1 found him a treaſure ; 
d no merit could eſcape him; but what is moſt rc mar k- 


n. bie of all, he ever wrote beſt and bittereſt when 
drunk.“ But are there not ſome works, (interrupted 
[), that from the very manner of their compoſition mult | 
5 de exempt from criticiſm ; particularly ſuch as profeſs 
* to ditregard its laws.“ There is no work whatſoever 


85 but he can criticiſe, (replied the bookleller ;) even 

_ though you wrote in Chineſe, he would have a pluck 

ide * Jon. Suppoſe you ſhould take it into your head to | 
publiſh a book, let it be a volume of Chinele letters for 4 


inſtance; write how you will, he ſhall ſhew the world 2 
you could have written better. Should you, with the 


but | 
5 * maſt local exactneſs, ſtick to the manners and cuſtoms 
- | a 5 | 
Yo. = of 
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of the country from whence you came; ſhonld you 

confine yourſelf to the narrow limits of eaſtern know. 

ledge, and be perfectly ſimple, and pe rſeRly natural, 

he has then the ſtrongeſt reaſon to exclaim. He may 
with a ſneer, ſend you back to China for readers He 
may obſerve, that after the firſt or ſecond letter. the 
iteration of the ſame ſimplic ty is inſupportably tedis 
ous; but the worſt of all is, the public, in ſuch a caſe, 


will anticipate his cenſures, and leave you, with all your 
uninſſructive ſimplicity, to be mauled at diſeretion.” 
Tes, (crief T), but in order to avoid his indigna- 
tion, and what I ſhould fear more, that of the public, 
I would, in ſuch a caſe, write with all the knowledge 
I was maſter of. As I am not poſſeſſed of much learn- 
Ing, at leaſt I would not ſuppreſs what little 1 had; 
nor wonld 1 appear more ſtupid than nature made me, 


© Here then, cries the bookſeller, we ſhould have you 
entirely in our power ; unnatural, uneaſte rn quite out 
of character; erroneouſly ſenſible would be the who k 
| cry; Sir, we ſhonld then hunt you down like a rat, if 
& Head of my father! (aid I), ſure there are but two F. 
ways; the door muſt either be ſhut or it muſt be open, tl 
J muſt either be natural or unnatural ” “ Be what ya fe 
will, we ſhall criticiſe you, (returned the booki+ller), di 
and prove you a dunce in ſpite of your teeth. But Sr be 
it is time that J ſhould come to buſineſs. I have jg ev. 
now in the preſs an hiſtory of China, and if you vil 
but put your ran e to it as the author, I ſhall repay t! 
obligation with gratitude.“ What, Sir, (replied J, pt 
my name to a work which I have not Written ! Neve 
while I retain a proper retpect tor the public and = 
ſelf.” I he blunineis of wy reply, quite abated 1 
ar dot 


4 
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ardour of the bookſeller's converſation; and aſter about 


: half an hour's diſagrecable re erve, ne, with ſome cere- 
1, mony, took nis leave and withirew. Adieu. 

Ie | 2 K IT E R L. 

he To the ſame. | 
45 IN all other countries, my dear Fum Hoam, the rich 
fe, are diſtinguiſned by their dreſs. In Perſia, China, 


4 and moſt paris of Europe, thale who are poſſeſſed of 
much gold and ſilver put ſome of it upon their cloaths, 
na- but in England. thoſe who carry much upon their cloaths, 
tie are remarked for having but little in their pockets. A 
doe tawdry outlide is regarded as a badge of poverty, and 
1 thole who can fit at home, ano glote over their thou— 
ad; fandsin ſilent GT are generally tound to do it = 
„in plain cloaths. | | 
von This diverſity of thinking from FI reſt of the world, 
08 which prevails here, | was firit at a lols to account iorg 
hole! but am fince informed, that it was introduced by an 
rat. intercourſe beiween them and their neighbours the 
two french; who, Whenever they came in order to pay 
open. thole iſlanders a vilit, were generally very well dreſ- 
t you ſed, and very poor, daubed with lace, but all the gil- 
cher) ding on the outſide. By this means, laced cloaths have 


been brought {o much into contempt, that at prelent h 


ut Sir, 
ve ju even their maderines are aſtamed of finery. . 
ou wil I miſt own myſelf a convert to : nelith implicity 5 
"ay th 
| 1, pl 


Neve! 
nd mn) 


am no more ſor oſten ation of wealth than of Jearn- 
ag; the perſon who in compuny ſhould pretend to be 
viſer than others, J am apt to regard as iterate and 
bred; the perſon whole cloatlis are extremely fine, 


9 


ted ui 


ar das 
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TI am too apt to conſider as not being poſſeſſed of! any 


ſuperiority of fortune, but re{embling thoſe Indians, 


who are found to wear all the gold they have in the 
World in a bob at the noſe. 


I was lately introduced into a company of the beſt 


dreſſed men I have ſeen ſince my arrival. Upon en- 


tering the room, 1 was ſtruck with awe at the grandeur 
of the different dreſſes. That perſenage, thought l, 


in blue and gold, muſt be ſome emperor's ſon; that 
in green and ſilver, a prince of the blood; he in em- 


broidered ſcarlet, a prime miniſter; all firſt-rate no- 
blemen, I ſuppoſe, and well looking noblemen too, 


I fat for ſome time with that unealineſs which con- 
ſeious inferiority produces in the ingenuous mind, all 
attention to their diſcourſe, However, 1 found their 

_ converſation more vulgar than J could have expected 
from perſonages of ſuch diſtinction : if theſe, thought 
1 to myſelf, be princes, they are the moſt Alupid prin- 


ces I have ever converſed with: yet ſtill I continued 


to venerate their dreſs; for dreſs has a kind of me- 


chanical influence on the mind. 


My friend in black indeed did not behave with the 
fame deference, but contradicted the fineſt of them al! 
in the moſt peremptory tones of contempt. But I had 

ſcarce time to wonder at the imprudence of his con- 


duct, when I found occaſion to be equally ſurpriſed 
at the ?bſurdity of theirs; for, upon the entry of a 


widdle-aged man, drefſed in a cap, dirty ſhirt and 


hoots, the whole circle ſeemed diminiſhed of their for- 


mer importance, and contended who ſhould be firſt to 


Pay their obei".nce to the ſtranger. They ſomewhat 
: reſembled a eirele of Kalmucs offeri ing incenſe to a bear, 


Pw, uy "OI FREIE „ af +a 
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Eager to know the cauſe of ſo much ſeeming con- 
tradition, I whiſpered my friend out of the room, and 


e found that the auguſt company conſiſted of no other 

than a dancing - maſter, two fiddlers, and a third- rate 
i ator, all afſembled in order to make a ſet at country» 
af dances, as the middle-aged gentleman whom I ſaw en- 
ir 


ter was a ſquire from the country, and de ſirous of learn= 


, ing the new manner of footing, and [monthing up — 
at rudiments of his rural minuet. | 

ont 1 was no longer ſurpriſed at the authority. which 
0 my friend aſſumed among them, nay, was even diſ- 
0 WW pleaſed (pardon my eaſtern education) that he had not 
Ns 


| kicked every creature of them down ſtairs. * What 
al (ſaid I,) ſhall a ſet of ſuch paltry fellows dreſs them- 


ein ſelves up like ſons of kings, and claim even the tran» 
ed ſtory reſpect of half an hour? There ſhould be ſome 
gli law to reſtrain ſo manifeſt a breach of privilege they 
WW loud go from houſe to houſe, as in China, with the ; 
ved W iaſtruments of their profeſſion firung round their necks; 
ne- by this means, we might be able to diſtinguiſh and 

treat them in a ſtile of becoming contempt.* Hold, 
the my friend, (replied my companion), were your refor- 
fe mation to take place, as dancing maſters and fiddlers 
ha | | 


now mimic -gentleman in appearance, we ſhould then : 
find our fine gentleman conforming to theirs. A beau 
might be intreduced to a lady of faſhion with a fiddle. 
caſe hanging at his neck by a red ribbon; and, in- 
ſtead of a cane, might carry a fiddle flick, Tlo' to 
be as dull as a firit-rate dancing maſter miglit be uſed 
wich proverbial juſtice; yet, dull as he is, many a fine 
gentle man ſets him vp as the proper ſtandard of po- 
liteneſs ; copies not only the pert vivacity of his air, 
r e but 
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but the Aut infipidity of his converſation. In ſhort, if 
you make a Jaw againſt dancing maſters imitating the 
fine gentleman, you ſhould with as much reaſon ena, 


—_ no fine p * ſhall imitate the dancing: Mat. 


er had leſt my friend, 1 made towards home, 
reflefting as 1 went upon the difficulty of diſtinguiſh- 
ing men by their appearance. Invited, however, by 
the ſreſhnefs of the evening, I did not return directly, 


but went to ruminate on what had pafſed in a public 
garden belonging to the city. Here, as I ſat upon 
one of the benches, and felt the pleaſing ſympathy, 
which nature in bloom iafpires, a diſconſelate figure, 
who ſat on the, other end of the wt, ſeemed no way 


to enjoy-the-ſerenity of the ſeaſon. 

His dreſs was miſerable beyond deſcription : 2A 
thread · bare coat of the rudeſt materials; a ſhirt, tho' 
clean, yet extremely coarſe; hair that ſeemed to have 

ö | been long unconſcious of the comb; and all the reſt of 
mis equipage imprefled * with the marks of ine po 
"= Wan | 

As he continued. to Goh. and teſtiſy every fympion 
of deſpeir, I was naturally led, from a motive of hu- 
.manity, to offer comfort and aſſiſtance. You know 
my heart; and that all who are miſerable may claim 

a place there. The penfive ſtranger at firſt declined 

any converſation ; but at lat perceiving a peculiarity 

in my accent and mann: be of think! ing, he began to un- 
| | fold Limfelf by degrees. „ 
„ I now found that he was not ſo very miſerable as he 
at firſt appeared; upon my offering him a ſmall pie ce 
.of money, he refuled my favour, yet without appear- 
ing 


ficent palace! 


ſerable condnQor, 


per was provided; 
alittle before 1 had fincerely pitied, to be in reality a 
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ing diſpleaſed at my intended generofity, It is true, 
he ſometimes interraprted the converſation with a ſigh, 


and talked pathetically of negle Qed merit; yet tin!“ 
could perceive a ſerenity in his countenance, that, up 


on a cloſer inſpection, beſpoke inward content. | 
Upon a pauſe in the converſation, I was going to 
take my leave, when he begged 1 would favour hint 


ith my company home to ſupper. I was ſurpriſed. 


at ſuch a demand from a perſon of his appearance ; 


but willing to indulge curioſity, | accepted his invita- 
tion ; and, though I felt ſome repugnance at being ſeen 


with one who appeared ſo very wretched, went along 


with ſeeming alacrity. | | 
Still as he ted nearer home, his good hu 


mour proportionably ſeemed to encreale. At laſt he 


flopped, not at tle gate of an hovel, but of a magni- 
When I caſt my eyes upon al the fump- 


tuous elegance which every where preſented upon 


entcring, and then when 1 looked at my feemivg mi— 
ce uld ſcarce think that all this 
finery belonged to him; yet in fact it cid. Numerus 
ſervants ran through the apartments with ſilent afficu 

by; ſevcral ladies of beauty, and ma; gnificently « ref 
ſed, came to welcome his return; a me elegant ſup - 
in ſhoct, 1 found the perſon, whom 


meſt refined epicure One who cour'cd coutempt a— 


broad, in order to feel with keener guſt the plealure of 


pre- eminence at home, Adicu, 


Pf 
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L E yy T E R LIL. 
From the ſame. 


E ow often have we. admired the eloquence of Eu- 
rope! That Rrength of thinking, that delicacy of 
imagination, even beyond the efforts of the Chineſe 
themiclves. How were we enraptured with thoſe 
bold figures which ſent every ſentiment with force to 
the heart! How have we ſpent whole days together, 
in learning thoſe arts by which European writers got 
within the paſſions, and led the reader as if by enchant- 
ment! | 
But though we have learned moſt 1 the rhetorical 
figures of the laſt age, yet there ſeems to be one or 
two of great uſe here, which have not yet travelled to 
China. The figures I mean are called Baud) and 
Pertnef; none are more ſaſhionable ; none ſo ſure of 
admirers; they are of ſuch a nature, that the mereſt 7 
tockhicad, by a proper uſe of them, thall have the re- 
Imation ef a wit; they lye level to the meaneſt capa- 
cities, and addreſs thoſe paſlions which ail haves or 
N ould be aſhamed to diſown. | 5 
It has been obſerved, and 1 believe with ſome tr h ä 
that it is very diflicult ſor a dunce to obtain the re pu- 
tation of a wit; yet by the aſſiſtance of the figure 
Dany, ly, this may be eaſily eſſected, and a bawcy 
blockhead often paſſes for a fellow of ſmart parts and 


Ppretenſions. Every object in nature helps the jokes 
forward, without ſcarce any effort of the imagination. 
If a lady ſtands, ſomething very good may be ſaid upon 
that ; if ſhe happe ns to fall, with the help of a little 
Eſhionable pruriency, there are forty ſly things ready 

| | | on 
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on the occaſion. But a prurient jeſt has always been 


found to give molt pleaſure to a fc very old gentle- 


men, who being in tome meature dead to other ſenla- 
cions, feel the force of the alluſion With double vio- 


lence on the organs of rifibilty. 1 
An author who writes in this manner 15 generally 


ſure, therefore, of having the very old and impoten: 
among his admirers; for theſe he may properly be fad 


to write, and from theſe he ought to expect his reward, 


his works being often a very proper (uccedanevim to 


cantharides, or an aſſafœtida pill. His pen ſhould be 
conſidered in the fame light as the {quirt ot an apothe- 


cary, both being directed at the ſame penerous end. 
But though this manner of writing be pe rfectly a. 

dapted to the taſte of gentlemen and ladies of faſhion 
here, yet {till it deſerves greater praile in being equal- 


ly luited to the moſt vulgar apprehenſious. The very 


ladies and gentlemen of Benin, or Caſraria, are in this 
re ſpe ci tolerably polite, and might reliſh a prurient joke 
of this kind with critical propriety ; probably, too, With 
higher gult, as they wear neither breeches r nor pans 
coats to intercept the application. | 


It is certain, I never could have expected the lacies 


here, biaſſed as they are by education, capable at once 
of vravely throwing off their prejudices, and not on 
applanding books, in which this figure makes che only 
werit, but even adopting it in their own converſation, 


Yer ſo it is, the pretty innocents now carry thoſe books 
openly i in their hands, which formerly were hid under 


the cuſhion ; they now liſp their double meanings with 


fo much grace, and talk over the rapiures they beftow | 
with ſuch little reſcrye, that lam lometimes reminged 


Vo _ - 


of a cuſtom among the entertainers in China, wh; 


the idolatrous Tartar permitted to lift the viel Which 
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think it a piece of neceſſacy breeding to whet the ap. 
petites of their gueſts, by letting them ſmell dinner in 
the kitchen before it is ſerved up to table. 

The veneration we, have for many things entirely 
proceeds from their being carefully concealed, Were 


keeps his idol from view, it mipht-be a certain method 
to cure his future ſuperſtition; with what a noble ſpirit 


of freedom, there fore, muſt that writer be pollc fled, 


who bravely paints things as they are, who lifts the veil 
of modeſty, who diſplays the moſt hidden recc ics of 


the temple, and ſhews the erring people, that the object 


of their views is either perhaps a mouſe or a monkey ! 

However, though this figure be at proſent ſo much 
in faſhion; though the profeé ſſors of it are ſo much ca- 
reſſed by the great, thoſe per ſect judges of literary ex- 


eellence; yet it is confeſſed to be 'only a revival of 


what was once faſhionable here before. There was a 
time, when, by this very manner of writing, the gen- 


tle Tom Durfey, as I read in Engliſh authors, acquire 
c his great reputation, a CEE the favourite of 


a king. | 

The works of this ret genius, abel they ne ver 
travelled abroad to China, and ſcarce have reached po- 
ſterity at home, were once found upon every faſhionable 
toilet, and made the ſubject of polite, I mean very 
polite converſation. © Has your Grace ſeen Mr Dur- 
 fey's laſt new thing, the Oylet Hole ? A molt facetious 
piece. Sure, my Lord, all the world muſt have ſcen itz 
Durfey is certainly the moſt comical creature alive. It is 


bs . npolible to rcad his things and live, Was there ever 
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any thing lo nannt tad pretty, as when the Squire aud 
Bridget meet in the ccllar. And then the d flicultics they 
both find in broaching the beer barre! are fo arch and 


lo ingenious! We have certainly nothing of this kind 
in the language.“ In this manner they {poke then, and 


jn thi: mannei they ſpeak now; for the? the fucce flor 


of Durfey does not excel hi in wit, the world n. ult 


contels he out does him in obfcenity. 
There are ſeveral very dull fellowe, who, by a few 


mechanical helps, ſometimes Icar n to become eXtreiies 
y brilliant and pleaſing ; with a little cexterity in the 
management ot the cye brows, fingers, and noſe.“ By 


imitating a cat, a low and a pig; by a loud laugh, and 


a flap on the-thoulcer, the moſt ignorant are furniſhed = 
out tor converlation. But the writer finds it impoſ- 


lible to throw his winks, his ſhrugs, or his attitudes 
vpon paper; he may burrow ſome afliſtance, indecd, 
by Printing his face at the title page; but without 
wit, 10 pais for a man of ingenuity, no other mecha- 


nical help but downright obicunity wl tuttice. By 
ſpeaking to lome peculiar lenſations, we are always 


ju of exciting laughter; tor the jeit docs not lie in 
the writer, but in che tubject,. % 

But Bawdry is giten helped on by another figure 
called Fertneſs 5 and tew indeed are found to excel in 
one that are not pullcficu ot: the other. 

As in common couverſation,. the beit way to make 
the audience laugh, is by firſt Jauyhing yourlelf; fo in 


writing, the p opereſt manner is to ſhew an a tempt at 


humour, which will. pals upon moſt for humour in 
rea ity. To affect this, readers mult be treated with 
the moſt perlect ſamiliarity: in one page the author is 


8B 


tO 
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to make them a low bow, and in the next to pull them 
by the note: he mnt talk in riddles, and then ſeng 
them to bed, in order to dream for the ſulation. He 
mut ſpeak of himſelf and his chapters, and bis manner, 
and what he would be at, and his own importance, 


and his mother's importance, with the molt vnpitying 


prolixity: No and then teſtitying his conrempt fer 
all but Iimfeif ; ſiniling without a jeſt, and Witlivut 


wit peeing wear. Adicu. 
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From 15 s ſame. Fete 
Toca naturally penlive, yet I am ford of 927 


company, aud take every opportunity of thus 


diſmifficg the mind from duty. Prom this motive! 
am often found in the centre of a crowd ; and wheres 
ever pleaſure is to he ſold, am always a purchaſer. In 
thole places, without being remarked by any, I join 
in whatever goes forward, work my paſiion into a ff. 
militude of frivolous earneſtneſs, ſhout as they ſhout, 
and condemn as they happen to dilapprove. A mird 
| thus ſunk for a while below its natural ſtandard, 13 
qualified for ſtrenger flights, as 1hole firſt retire who 
Would ipring forward with greater vigour. 

Attracted by the ferenity of the evening, my friend 
and [ lately went to gaze upon the company in one of 
the publick walks near the city. Here we ſauntered 
together for ſome time, either praiſing the beauty of 
ſuch as were handſome, or the drefles of ſuch as had 
f nothing elſe to recommend them. We had gone thus 
&liverately forward for ſome time, when (toping on 

_ a ſude 
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m 
wy den, my friend caught me by the elbow, and led 
le we out of the public walk: I could perceive by the 
we quickneſs of his pace, and by his frequently looking 
cM behind, that he was attempting to avoid ſomebody who 
ins followed ; we now turned to the ripht, then to the 
= Jett ; as we went forward, he ſtill went taſter, but in 
- OI the perſon whom he attempted to eſcape hunt- 
| ed us through every doubling, aud gained upon us 
each moment; ſo that at laſt we fairly ſtood {till re» 
folving to face what we could not avoid. | 
Our purſuer ſoon came up, and joined us with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. My dear Pry- 
227 bone, (eries he, ſhaking my friend's hand), where have 
th en been hidivg this half a century? Poſnively 1 had” 
ky jancied you were gone down to cultivate matrimony 
WWF and your eſtate in the country.“ During the reply, I 
1 jad an opportunity of ſurveying the appearance of our 
join woes companion ; his bat was pinched vp with peculiar ; 
6 rtdeſe ;. his looks were pale, thin, and ſharp; round : 
mout, is neck he wore a broad black ribbon, and in his bo- 
EE buckle itudded with glaſs; his coat Was trim- 
10 hs with tarniſhed twiſt ; he wore by his fide a lword 
7 ith a black hilt; and his ttockings ot 1ilk, though 
ewly waſhed, were growu yellow by long er vice. 1 
ive as ſo much engaged with the peculiarity of his dreſs, 
OY at l attended only to the latter part of my friend's 
ry ply, in which he complimented r Tibv's on the 
a 4 0 my donths, and the bl. om in his couutenauce. 
<4 had ba, plha,. Will, (cried the figure), no more of that 
EY 4 Fu love me; you know | hate flattery, on my {oul 
ding on "th and yet to be ſure, an intimacy with the great 
fuld. prove cne's appearance, and a courſe of veniſon 


Will 


„ RG l 1 — 6 
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will fatten; and yet faith I deſpiſe the great as mt 
as you do; but there are a great many damned honel} 
| fellows among them; and we muſt not quarrel with 
one half, becauſe the other wants weeding. If they 


myleif be among the number of their admirers. I was 
| yeſterday to dine at the Dutcheſs of Piccadilly's; my 
| hold gold to ſilver I can tell where you were poaching 
Jaſt night. Poaching, my lord, ſays I; faith you have 
miſled already; for I ftaid at home, 4 let the girls 
poach for me. That's my way; 1 take a fine woman 
they fall into my mouth.“ 
panion, with looks of infinite pity ; I hope pour for. 


ſuch company? Improved, (replied the other), yo! 


five hundred a-year to begin with. 


in town; but I éined in the country too; for you mull 


_ E pleaſant att air about that; we were a a [elect party of 
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were all ſuch as my Lord Mudler, one of the moſt goods 
natured creatures that ever ſqueezed a lemon, I ſhot 


lord was there. Ned, ſays he to me, Ned, ſays he, [| 


as ſome animals co their prey; — {ill, and — 

Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow, cried my com. 
tune is as much improved as your underſtanding in 
ſhall know,—but let it go no farther, —a great ſecrtt, 
My lord's 


word of honour for it—his lordihip took me down in 
his own chariot yeſterday, and we had a te a-tete 


dinner in the country, where we talked of nothing elle. 
„ fancy, you forgot Sir, (cried I), you told us but ti. 
moment of your dining yelterday in town,” © Did I tay 
ſo, (replied he coo!ly), to be ſure, if 1 ſaid ſo, it was (0, 
— Dined in town; egad now 1 do remember I did dige 


know, my boys, l eat two dinners. By the bye | am 
grown as mice as the devil in my eating. Fil tell yo! 


15 
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; us to dine at lady Grogram's, an affected piece; but 
et it go no farther, a ſecret: well, there happened to 
p g be no aſſafœtida in the ſauce to a turkey; upon which 
1 ; lays I, I'm hold a thouſand guineas, and ſay done firſt, | 
7 | ma: — But, dear Dry bone, you are an honeſt creature, 
od. lend me half a crown for a minute or tw o, or ſo, juſt 
il But, harkee, aſk me for it the next time we —_ | 
vas or u may be twenty to one but I forget to pay you.“ 
my | W hen he left us, our conver lation naturally turned 
11 Þ pou fo extraordinary a character. His very Greſs, 
nag | cries my friend, is not leſs extraordinary than his con- 
ave det. If you meet him this day, you find him in rags, 
rirls it the next, in embroidery. With thole perſons of 
man diſtirction of whom he talks ſo familiarly, he has 
ocp, MW icarce a coftechoule acquaintance. However, both - 

for intereſts of ſociety, and perhaps ſur his own, hea- 
com ven has made him poor, and while all the world per- 
for- ceive his wants, he fancies them concealed from every 
g in | eye, An agreeable companion, becauſe he under- 
yo! I ttands flattery ; and all mutt be pleaſed with the firſt. 
crit, I part of his converſation, tho? zll are (ure of its end- 
ord's iag with a demand on their purſe. While his yonth 
countenances the levity of his conduct, he may thus 
earn a precarious ſubſiſtence, but when age comes on, 
the gravity of which is incompatible with buſfoonry, 
then will he find kimſelf forſaken by all. Condemned, 
in the decline of liſe to hang upon ſome rich family 
vas, whom he once deſpiſed, there to undergo all the in- 
dige genuity of ſtudied contempt, to be employed only as 
u mull a {py upon the ſervants, or a bug bear to fri gut the 
+ | am I children into obedience. Adieu. 
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LETTER Liv. 

To the ſame. 
12 apt to fancy I have contracted a new acquains 
ance, whom it will be no ea y matter to ſhake of, 


My little beau yeſterday overtook me again in one df 
the public walks, and flapping me on the ſhoulder, fla. 
luted me with an air of the moſt perfect ſami! arity. 
His dreſs was the ſame as uſual, except that he had 
more powder in his hair, wor- a dirtier ſhirt, a pair 
of temple pe ctacles, and his hat under his arm. 


As I knew him to be an harmleſs amuſing little 
thing, I could not return his Cniles with any degree of 


ſeverity; ſo we walked forward on terms of the ut- 
moſt intimacy, and in a few minutes diſcuſſed all the 
uſual topics preliminary to particular converſation. 


The oddities that marked his character, however, 
ſoon began to appear; he bowed to ſeveral well dreſſed 


_ Perſons, who, by their manner of returning the come 
pliment, appeared perfect ſtrangers. At intervals he 
drew out a pocket-book, ſeeming to take memoran- 
dums before all the company, with much importance 
and aſſiduity. In this manner he led me through the 
length of the whole walk, fretting at his abſurdities, 


and faneying myſelf laughed at not leſs than him by 


every || peRator, 
When we were got to the and of our - Pes is 


© Blaſt me, (cries he, with an air of vivacity), 1 never 


ſaw the park ſo thin in my life before; there's no com- 


y | pany at all.to- day. Not a ſingle face to be ſeen.” No com- 


pany, inter rupted I, peeviſhly; no company where there 


are 


% 
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| are the thouſands that bave been laughing at us, but 
company? Lord, my dear, returned he, with the utmoſt 
good humour, * you ſeem immenſely chagrined ; but, 
. blaſt me, when the world laughs at me, 1 laugh at the 
world, and ſo we are even, My Lord Trip, Bill Squaſh . 
the Creolian, and I, ſometimes make a party at being ri- 
| diculous ; and ſo we ſay and do a thouſand things for 
had the joke-ſake. But I ſee you are grave, and if you are 
Yair I for a fine grave ſentimental-.companion, you ſhall dine 
: with me and my wife to-day, I muſt inſiſt on't; I'll in- 
ttle MW troduce you to Mrs Tibbs, a lady of as elegant qualifi- 
2 of I cations as any in nature; ſhe was bred, but that's be- 
ut» ¶ tween ourſelves, under the inſpection of the Counteſs of 
the All- night. A charming body of voice, but no more of 
that, ſhe ſhall give us a ſong, You ſhall ſee my little 
girl too, Carolina- Wilhelmina Amelia T ibbs, a ſweet 
pretty creature ; I deſign her for my Lord Drumſtick's | 
eldeſt ſon; but that's in friendſlip, let it go no further; 
ſhe's but fix years old, and yet ſhe walks a minnet, and 
plays on the guittar immenſely already. I intend ſhe 
(hall be as perfect as poſſible in every accompliſhment. 
In the firſt place, I'll make her a ſcholar ; I'll teach her 


de, WGreek myſelf, and learn that language purpolely | te | 
7 by inſtruct her; but let that be a ſecret.” - 
; Thus ſaying, without waiting for a reply, he took. 
on, We by the arm and hauled me along, We paſſed 
ever rough many dark alleys and winding ways; for, 
[RE rom ſome motives to me unknown, he leemed to have | 
7 particular averſion to every frequented ſtreet; at 
. laſt, however, we got to the coor of a diſmal looking 
zouſe, in the outlets of the town, where he informed 


are 
a ne, he choſe to relive for the benefit of the air, 


We 


me the way, he demanded whether I delighted in prof: 


(tays he), I ſhall ſhew you one of the moſt charming in 
the world out of my windows; we fhall ſee the ſhips 


tip top, quite high. My Lord Swamp would give tel 
thouſand guineas for ſuch a one; but as I ſometimes 


at home, that my friends may ſee me tlie oftner.“ 


would permit us to aſcend, till we-came to what he wa 
facetiouſly pleaſed to call the firſt floor down the chim. 
ney; and knocking at the door, a voice ;from witkin 

_ demanded, who's there? My conductor anſwered, that 
it was him. : But this not ſatisfying the queriit, the 

: voice again repeated the demand: to which he an. 
ſwered louder than before; and now the door was o- 
pened by an old woman with cautious reluctance. 
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We entered the lower door, which ever ſeemed ne 
lie moſt boſpitably open; and I began to aſcend an ol 
and creaking ſta'r-cale, when, as he mounted to ſhew 


pects; to which anſwering the affirmative, “ I hen, 
{ailing, and the whole country for twenty miles round, 


pleaſantly tell him, I always love to keep my proſped& 


By this time we were arrived as high as the ſtair 


when we were got in, he welcomed me to his hoult 
with great ceremony, and turning to the old woman 
aſked where was her lady? Good troth, replied ſhe 


in a peculiar dialect, ſhe's waſhing your twa ſhirts, : 
the next door, becauſe they have taken an oath again 
lending out the tub any longer.“ My two ſhirts, (cri 


he in a tone that faultered with confuſion), what do 
the 1deot mean?“ ©] ken what I mean well enough, (ie 
Plied the other), ſhe's waſhing your twa ſhirts at il 
next door, becauſe—" © Fire and fury, no more of il 
Nupid explanations, (cried be), go and inform her 
ha 
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| have got company. Were ih it Se otch hag to be for ever 
in my family, he would never learn politeneſs, nor for- 
get that abſurd poiſonous accent of her's, or teſtify the 


ſmalleſt ſpecimen of breeding or high life; and yet it is 


very ſurpritiag too, as I had her trom a parliament man, 
a ſciend of mine, from the Highlands, one ef the an 


liteſt men in the world; bur that's a ſecret.” 

We waited ſome time for Mrs Tibb's arrival, du- 
ring which interval I had a full opportunity of ſurvey- 
ing the chamber and all ies furniture; which conſiſied 
of four chairs with old wrovght boitoms, that he aſſu- 
red me were his wife's embroidery z a ſquare table 
that hal been once japanned, a cradte in one corner, a 
lumbering cabinet in the other; a broken ee 
and a madarine withour an head, 
chimney ; 


were ſtuck over the 
and round the Walls fer 
ed pictures, wh ch he waer 


veral paliry unfram- 

were all his own. 
drawing: : What do y.u think, Sir, of that head in the 
corner, done in the 3 01 Cri ilond? there's the true 
keeping | init; 'tis my Wn face, end tl Lough there hap 
pens to be no hkenels, a colntels'offered me an hun- 
cred for its tellow ; I rcfulcd her, for, hang it, , that 
would be mechanical, you know." 

The wife at laſt made her appearance, at once a 
Attern and a coquet much emaclated, but {til} car- | 
Tying the remains of beauty. She made twenty apo- 
logies for being ſeen in ſuch an odious diſhabile j but 
hoped to be excuſed, as ſhe had ſtaid out all night at 
the gardens with the counteſs, who was exceſſively 
And, indeed, my dear, added ſhe, 
turning to her buſband, his lordſhip drank your health- 
in a bumper.“ poor Jack, (cries le), a dear good- 


natured 
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good- natured creature „ know he loves me: but Thope, 
my dear, you have given orders for dinner; you need 
make no great preparations neither, there are but 
three of us, ſomething elegant, and little will do; a tur. 
bot, an ortolan, or a Or what do you think, my 
dear, (interrupts the wife), of a nice pretty bit of OX» 
cheek, piping hot, and dre ſſæed with a little of my own 
fauce.*—* The very thing (replies he), it will eat beſt 
with ſome {mart bottled beer; but be ſure to let's have 
the ſauce his Grace was ſo fond of. L hate your immenſe 
loads of meat, that is country all over; extreme dif. 
guſting to thoſe who are in the leaſt acquainted with 
1igh life.“ Pas 
By this time my curioſity began to abate, 100 my 
appetite to encreaſe ; the company of fools may at firlt 
male us ſmile, but at laſt never fails of rendering us 
_ melancholy. 1 therefore pretended to recollect a prior 
engagement, and aſter having ſhewn my reſpect to the 
: houſe, according to the faſhion of the Engliſh, by gt- 
ving the old ſervant a piece of money at the door, 1 took 
ny leave; Nr Tibbs aſſuring me, that dinner, if 1 


ſtaid, would be ready at leaſt in leſs than two hours. 
N | 


"LETTER bv. 
N F. om Fum Ham, 19 Altanei, the diſcontented wanderer: 


THE diſtant ſounds of muſic, that catch new ſweet» 

neſs as they vibrate through the long drawn val- 

Icy, are not more pleaſing to the ear, than the tidings 
of a far diſtant friend. 

I have juſt received two hundred of thy letters by 
the Ruſſian caravan, deſcriptive of the manners of 
Europe, You have left it to geographers to deter- 

| mire 
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mine the ſite of their mountains, and extent of their 
lakes, lceming only employed in dilcovering the ge- 
nius, the government, aud di'polition of the people. 
In thoſe letters, I perceive a journal ef the opcratious 
of your mind upon whatever occurs, rather than a detail 
of your travels from one building to another ; of your 
taking a draught of this ruin, or that obeliſk 3 of pay- 
ing ſo many Tomans for this commodity, or laying up. 


a proper ſtore for the paſſage of ſome new wilderneſs. 


From your accounts of Ruſſia Learn, that this na- 
tion is again relaxing into priſtine barbarity; that its 
great Emperor wanted a life of an hundred years more 
to bring about his vaſt deſign. A ſavage people may 
be reſembled to their own foreſts; a few years are ſuf - 
ficient to clear away the obſtructions to agriculture; 
but it requires many ere the ground acquires a proper 


degree of fertility; the Ruſlians attached to their an- 
cient prejudices; again renew their hatred to ſtr Angers, 


and indulge every former brutal excels, So true it is, 
that the revolutions of - wiſdom are flow and difficult; . 
the revolations of folly or ambition precipitate and 


eaſy, Wie are not to be aſtoniſhed, (lays Contucius“), 


that the wile walk; more flowly in their road to virtue, 
than fools in their paſſage to vice; ſince paſhon drags 
us along, while wildom only points out the Way.“ 

The German Empire, that remnant of the Majeſty 


of ancient Rome, appears from your accounts on the 


eve of diſſoluion. The members of its vaſt body want t 

every tie of governn. ent to unite them, and Jeem fee- 

N:3 5 bly 

a.” Tho! this fine maxim be not found i in the Latin edition 

of th2 morals of Confucius, yet we ſind it afcrived to tim 
by Le Coiale Etat preſent te de la Chine. Vol. 1. p 348. 


to their c >mplaints. No people long endure an ar 
: = ſton 
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bly held together only by their reſpect for an ancient 


inſtitution. The very name of country and country: 


men, which in other nations makes one of the ſtrongeſt 
bonds of government, has been here for ſome time laid 


aſide, each of its inhabitants ſeeming more proud of 


being called from the petty ſtate which pives them 


birth, than by the more well known title of German. 


This government may be regarded in the light of a 


ſevere maſter, and a feeble opponent. The States, 
which are now ſubject to the laws of the Empire, are 


only watching a proper occaſion to fling off the yoke; 


and thoſe which are become too powerful to be com- 
pelled to obedience, now begin to think of dictating 
in their turn. The ſtrugyles in this ſlate are therefore 


not in order to preſerve, but to deſtroy the ancient 


conſtitution; if one ſide ſucceeds, the government muſt 


become deſpotic ; if the other, ſeveral ſtates will ſub- 


ſift without even nominal ſubordination ; but in either 


_ caſe, the Germanic conſtitution will be no more. 


Sweden, on the contrary, though now ſeemingly a 


ſtrenuous affertor of its liberties, is probably only 


haſtening on to deſpotiſm. Their ſenators, while they 
pretend to vindicate the freedom of the people, are 
only eſtabliſhing their own independence. 'Fhe de- 
luded people will, however, at laſt perceive the miſeries 
of an ariſtocratical government; they will perceive 
that the adminiſtration of a ſociety of men is ever 
more painful than that of one only. They will fly 
ſrom this moſt oppreſſive of all forms, where one ſingle 
member is capable of controlling the whole, to take 
refuge under the throne, which will ever be attentive 
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ſtocratieal government, when they could apply elſe- 
where for redreſs. The lower orders of people may 
be enſlaved for a time by a number of tyrants, but 
upon the firſt opportunity, they will ever take a re» 
ſuge in deſpotiſm or democracy. | 

As the Swedes are making concealed aparcaches to 


deſpotiſin, the French, on the other hand, are imper- 


ceptibly vindicating themſelves into freedom. When 1 


conlider that thoſe parliaments (the members of which 
are all created by the court, the preſidents of which 
can act only by immediate direction) preſume even to 
mention privileges and freedom, who, till of late, re- 
ceived directions from the throne with implicit humi- 
lity ; when this is conſidered, I cannot help fancy ing, 
that the genius of freedom has entered that kingdom in 
diſguiſe. If they have but three weak monarchs more 
ſucceflively on the throne, the maſk will be laid aſide, 
and the country will certainly once more be free. f 
When I compare the figure which the Dutch make 
in Europe, with that they aſſume in Aſia, I am ſtruck 
with ſurpriſe. 
all the Indian ſeas; in Europe, the timid inhabitants 
of a paltry ftate. No longer the ſons of freedom, but 
of avarice; no longer aſſertors of their rights by cou- | 
rage, but by negociations ; fawning on thole who in- 
ſult them, and crouching under the rod of every neigh- 
bouring power. Without a friend to ſave them in 


diſtreſs, and without virtue to ſave themſelves; their 


government is poor, and their private wealth will 
ſerve but to invite ſome neighbouring invader, 


I long with impatience for your letters from Eng- 


land, Denmark, Holland, and 1ta'y ; yet why with 


for. 


In Aſia, I find them the great lords of 
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priſing to find the rich leading the way here as in 6- 


bad thing. Immediately the praile is carried off by 
five flatterers, to be diſperſed at twelve diftzrent coffees 
| houſes, fiom whence it irculates, 33] improving 2s f 


for relations which only deſeribe new calamities, 
Which ſhew, that ambition and avarice are VEE ter · 
| rible in ä os nes Adieu. 


L-E-T TER LVI. 


From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fun Damn, el. Pre ſi Jent 


of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 


[ HAVE frequently admired the manner of criticiſing 


in China, where the learned are aſſembled in a 


body to judge of every new publication; to examine 
the merits of the work, without knowing the CITCUIN- 


Rances of the author, and then to uſher it into the 


world with the proper marks of reſpect or reprobation, iſ 


In England there are no ſuch tribunals erected ; but 


if a man thinks proper to be a judge of genius, few i 
will be at the pains to contradict his pre tenſions. Wi ( 
: any chuſe to be critics, it is but faying they are critic: i 
and, from that time forward they become invet:( 
with full power and authority over every caitiff who 


aims at their inſtruction or entertainment. 
As almoſt every member of ſociety has, by thi 
means, a vote in literary tranſactions, it is no way ſur- 


ther common concerns in lite, to ſee them either bti- 
bing the numerous herd of voters by their RIO or 

brow- beating them by their authority. 
A great man ſays at his table, that ſuch a book 17 l 


p. occeds, through forty-five houſes, Where cheap! 
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Iquors are ſel ; from thence it is carried away by 


ine honeſt tradeſman to his own fire-ſide, where the 
applauſe is eagerly caught up by his wife and children, 
who have Jong been taught to regard his judgement. 
as the ſtandard of perfection. Thus, when we have 
traced a wide extended literary reputation up to its o- 
riginal ſource, we fhall find it derived ſrom ſome great 
man, who has perhaps received all his education and 
Eoglith from a tutor at Berne, or a daneing maſter at 
Picardie. 

The Engliſh are a people of g od ſenſe; and L am 
the more ſurpriſed to find them iwayed in their opi- 
nions, by men who often, by their very education, 
are incompetent judges, Men, who being only bred 
in alfluence. ſee the world only on one hide, are {ur ely : 
Improper Judges of human nature; they may, indeed, 
(eicribe a ceremony, a pageant, or a ball; but how 
can they pretend to dive into the {ecrets of the human 
eart, who have been nurſed up only in ſorms, and 
ally behold nothing but the ſame inlipid adulation 
Imiling upon every face? Few of them have been 
red in the beſt of ſchools, the ſchool of adverſity ;. 
and by what 1 can learn, ſewer ſtill have been bred in 

my ſchool at all. . | 

From ſich a de ſeription, one would think that a dro- 
ing Duke, or a Dowager Ducheſs was not poſſe ed 
more juſt pretenſions to taſte than perſons of leſs 
vality; and yet, whatever the one or the other may 
rite or praiſe ſhall paſs for perfection, without farther 
lamination. A. nobleman has but to take pen, ink, 
1d paper, and write away thro” three large volumes, 
nd Kew: ſign bis name to the title- page; though the 
whole 
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whole might have been before more diſguſting than 


bis own rent. roll, yet ſigning his name and title gives 
value to the deed; title be ing ae equivalent to tall e, 


imagination, and genius. 
As ſoon as a piece, therefore, is s publiſhed, the Grit 
queſtions are, Who is the author? Dass he keep a 


coach? Where lies his eſtate? What ſort of a table 


does he keep? If he happens to be poor, and un quali- 
fied for ſuch a ſerutiny, he and his works fink into ir- 
remediable obicurity; and too late he finds, that ba- 


viog fed upon Purtle is a more ready way. to tame, 


than having digelted Tully. 
The poor devil, againſt whom faſhion has ft its 
face, vainly alledges that he has been bred in every 


part of Europe where knowiedge WAS to be fold that 
he has grown pale in the ſtudy of nature and himiclt! 
his works may pleaſe upon the peratal, but bis pretet- 
| ſions to fame are entirely ditregarded; he is treated 
like a fidler, whoſe muſte, though hked, 15 not much 


praiſed, becaule lie lives by it; while a gentlema 
performer, though the moit wretched ſcragor alive 
throws the audience into raptures. The fidler inde 
may, in ſuch a caſe, conſole himbelt by thinking, that 
while the other goes off with all the praiſe, he ru 
away With all the money: but here the parallel drop: 
for while the nobleman trinmphs in unmerited applaule 
the anthor by profeſſion ſteals off with - Nothing. 
| The poor, therefore, here, who draw their pe 
auxiliary to the laws of their country, muſt thi! 
_ themſelves very happy if they find, not fame, but forg 
venneſs; and yet they are hardly treated; for as eve. 
_ country hs more polite, the preſs becomes me 
_ulet 


ule ful; and, writers become more neceſſary, as readers 
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feſles amuſement, 


are ſuppoted to increaſe. In a poliſhed ſociety, that 


man, though in rags, who has the power of enforcing 
virtue from the preſs, is of more real uſe than forty 


ſtupid brachmans, or bronzes, or guebres, though they 2 
preached never io often, never fo loud, or never ſo 
long, That man, though in rags, who is capable of 
deceiving even indolcnce into wildom, and who pro- 
while he aims at reformation, is 
more uleful in refined ſociety, than twenty cardinals 
with all their ſcarlet, and tricked out in all the fop- 
peries of ſcholaſtic ant | 


LETTER LVII. 
To the ſame. 
8 hes man in black takes every opportunity of i in- 
troducing me to ſuch company as may ſerve to 
indulge my ſpeculative temper, or pratiſy my curio · 
ty, I was by lis influence lately invited to a tation 
dinner. To underſtand this term, you muſt know, 
that it was formerly the cuſtom here for the principal 
prieſts to go about the country once a- year, and exa- 
mine upon the ſpot, whether thoſe of ſubordinate or- 
ders did their duty, or were qualified for the taſk; 
whether their temples were kept in proper repair, or 
the laity pleaſed with their adminiſtration, 
Though a viſitation of this nature was very uſeful, 


yet it was found to be extremely troubleſome, and for 


many reaſons utterly inconvenient ; for as the princi- 
pal prieſts were obliged to attend at court, iu order to 
lolcit preferment, it was impoſſible we could at the 

* | {ame 


* 
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1 ſame time attend in the country, Which was quite out 
of the road to promotion: if we add to this the gout, 
Which has been time immemorial a clerical diſorder 
here, together with the bad wine, and ill dreſſed pro- 
viſions, that muſt infallibly be ſerved up by the way, it 
Was not ſtrange that the cuſtom has been long diſcon. 
tinued. At preſent, therefore, every head of the 
church, inſtead of going about to viſit his prieſts, is ſa- 
tisfied if his prieſts come in a body once a-year to vi- 
ſit him; by this me aus the duty of half a year is dil 
; patched in a day. When aſſembled, he aſks each in 
his turn, how they have behaved, and are liked; up- 
on which thoſe who have neglected their duty, or are 
diſagreeable to the congregation, no doubt accuſe 
themſelves, and tell him all their fauhs, for which he 
reprimands them molt ſeverely. . 

The thoughts of being introduced i into a company 
| of philoſophers and learned men (for as ſuch 1 con- 
ceived them) gave me no ſmall pleaſure ; 1 expected 
our entertainment would reſemble thoſe ſentimental 
| banquets ſo finely deſcribed by Tenophon and Plato; 
I was hoping ſome Socrates would be brought in from 
the door, in order to harrangue upon divine love ; but 
as for eating and drinking, I had prepared myſelf to 
be diſappointed in that particular. I was appriſed, 
that faſting and remperance were tenets ſtrongly re- 
commend to the proſeſſors of Chriſtianity; and | 
had ſeen the frugality and mortification of the pric{ts 
of the Eaſt; ſo that l expected an entertainment where 

we ſhould have much reaſoning and little meat, 
Upon being introduced, I confeſs I found no great 
ſigns of mortification in the faces or perſons of the 
+ company. 
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However, I imputed their florid | looks to 
temperance, and their corpulency to a ledentary way 


company. 


of living. 1 faw ſeveral preparations indeed for dinner, 


but none for plilolophy, The company ſeemed to 


gaze upon the table with ſilent expectation ; but this 
| ealily excuſed. Men of wiſdom, thought I, are ever 
flow of ſpeech; they deliver nothing unadviſedly. 


Silence, lays Confucius, is a friend that will never betray. 


They are now probably inventing maxims, or hard 
fayings, for their mutual inſtr uction, when ſome one 
thall think proper to begin. 

My curiotiiy was now wrought up to the highe(t 
pitch ; I impatiently louked round to ſee if any were 
going to interrupt the mighty pauſe; when at latt 
one of the company declared, that there was a low in 
his neighbourhood that farrowed fitteen pigs at a 
litter. This 1- thought a very pre poſterous beginning; 
but juſt as another was going to tecond the remark, 
dinner was leryed, which iy inter Ts; the converiativu | 
for that time. 5 

The appearance of NING which conſiſted of a va- 
ricty of diſhes, ſee med to diffuſe new chearfulneſs upon 
every face; ſo that I nuw expected the philoſophical 
converſation to begin, as they improved in good hu- 


mour. The principal prieit, however, opened his 


mouth, with only obſerving, that the veuiſon had not 


been kept enough, tho' he had given itrict orders for 
having it killed ten days before. ; I tear, (continued 
le), it will be found to want tbe true heathy flavour; 
ou will find nothing of the original wilduels N 
prieſt, who {at next bim, having ſmelt it, and wiped 
us noſe, © Ah, my good lord, (eriss he) „you are too 


| | Y modelt, 
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modeſt, it is perfectly fine; every body Knows, that ng 


body underſtands keeping veniſon with your lordihip,” 
Ay, and partridges too, interrupted another; 1 ne. 


ver find them right any wherc elſe.“ His lor ſhip 


Was to going reply, when a third took off the atten- 
tion of the company, by recommending the pig as 
inimitable. * I tancy, my lord, continues he, it has 
been ſmothered in its own blood.“ If it has been 
ſmothered. 1 in its blood, cried a facetions member, help- 
ing himſelf, we'll now ſmother it in egg ſance.” This 
poig znant piece of humour produced a long loud langh, 
which the facetious brother obſerving, and now that 
he was in Jacky willing to ſecond his blow, aſſured tue 
compan) he would tell them a good ſtory about that: 
As good a ſtory, cries he, bur {ting into a violent fit 
of laughter himſelf, as ever you heard in your lives, 
There was a farmer in my pariſh, who uſed 1 to {up up! 
wild dicks and lummery ; fo this farmer Doch 
Marroauſ. , cries his lordſhip, interrupting him, gice 
ue leave to drink your ſealih— ſo being fond of will 
ducks and flummée ry Doclor, adds a gentleman who 
lat next him, let me advije you to a ning of this turkey; 
: le this farmer being fond Hob nob, Doctor, au/ ic 
d you chuſe, white or red o being ſond of wil 
ducks and Hamimery ;==take care of your band, Sir, il 
ma, dip in the gravy.” The Doctor, now locking robnch 
found not 2 fingle eye diſpoſed to liſten; wherefore, 
calling tor a glals ot wine, he gulped down the + dep 
Paintment and the tale in a bumper- | 

The converſation now began to be little more than 
a rhaplody of exclamations; as each had preity wel 


betiste d his own appetite, he now found luflicien time 
; 
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to preſs others. Excellent, the very thing; let me 
recommend the pig, do but taſte the bacon ; never eat 
a better thing in my life; exquiſite, delicious.“ This 
edifying diſcourſe continued through three courles, 
which laſted as many hours, till every one of the com- 
pany were unable to ſwallow or utter any thing more. 

It is very natural for men who are abridged in one 
excels to break into ſome ther. The clergy here, 
particularly thoſe who are advanced in years, think if 
they are abſtemious with regard to women and wine, 
they may indulge their other appetites without cen- 
fare. Thus ſome are found to riſe in the morning, 
only to a conſultation with their cook about dirner, and 
when that has been ſwallowed, make no other uſe of 
their faculties (if they have ary) but to ruminate on the 
ſucceeding meal. = 
A debauch in wine is even more pard, »nable than | 
this, ftnce one plais inierGoly leads on to arother, and 
inttead of ſating, whets the appetite. The progrel: 
"Ive ſteps to it are c hearſul . 31d ſecucing z the grave 
are animated, the uclenc! ly relieved; and there 18 
even Claſſic authority to caumtenance the cxcels. But 
in eating, after nature is once ja nisfied, every addition- 
al mor tel brings fivpidity and diſtempers with it, and, 
as one of their own pocts cxprettes it, | | 


The foul rablides, and wickedly inclines, 
To ſeem but mortal, even in {ound divine s. 


Let me ſuppote, after ſuch a Heal as thi: I have been 
= deicribing, white all the company are fitting in lethar- 
gic ſilence round the table, grunting under a load of 
of ſoup, pig, poik, and bacon ; let me (up; ole, [ lay, 
ſome hungry beggar, wich looks of Want, pee ping 
„ 1  Uirovgh 


„ es 
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throu gh one of the windows, and thus addreſſing the 


aſſembly: © Prithee, pluck thoſe napkins from your 


chins ; after nature is fatisfied, all that you eat EXxtraors 
dinary is my property, and I claim it as mine. It was 


given you in order to relieve me, and not to oppreſs 


Jourſelves. How can they comfort or inſtru others, 
who can ſcarce feel their own exiſtence, except from 
the unſavoury returns of an ill-digeſted meal? But tho“ 


neither you, nor the cuſhions you fit upon, Will hear 
me, yet the world regards the exceſſes *of its teachers 


with a prying eye, and notes their conduct with double 
ſeverity.” I know no other anſwer any one of the 

company could make to ſuch an expoſtulation, but this: 
Friend, you tak of our loſing a character, and being 
diſſiked by the world; well, and ſuppoſing all this to 
bo true, what then? who cares for the world? We'll 

Preach for the world, and the world ſhall pay us for 
; a. WLether we like each other or not.“ 


L. K T TEA Lin. 


From Hingps, to Lien Chi Altangi, by the 14 cf Mef 


6 7. 


OU will probably be pleaſed to fee my letter 


dated from Terki, a city which lies beyond the 
bounds of the Perſian empire : here, bleſſed with ſe- Þ 
curity, with all that is Cear, I double my raptures, by 

_ communicating them to you; the mind ſympathizing 
with the freedom of the pe wy whole ul is dilated 


in gratitude, love aud prai 


Yer were my own VELA s all that afoired* my- 
| Feen Joys my raptures might Juſtly merit the impn-. 
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tation of ſelfintereſt but when J think that the be au- 


tiful Zelis is allo free, forgive my triumph, when I 


boaſt of having reſcued from * the moſt deſer- 
ving object upon earth. 

Lou remember the reluctance ſhe reſtified at being” 
obliged to marry the tyrant ſhe hated, Her compliance 
at laſt was only tcigned, | in order to gain time to try 


ſome future means of eſcape. During the interval! be- 
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tween her promiſe and the intended performance of it, 


ſhe came undiſcovered one evening to the place where 
I generally retired after the fatigues of the day ; her 


appearance was like that of an aerial genius, when 


it deſcends to miniſter comfort to undeſerved diſtreſs; ; 


the mild luſtre of her eye ſerved to baniſh my timidiry ; 


her accents were ſweeter than the echo of ſome diſtant 
ſymphony. - * Unhappy ranger, ſaid ſhe, in the per- 
ſian language, you here perccive one more wretched 
than thyſelf ;- all this ſolemnity of preparation, this 


elegance of dreſs, and the number of my attendants, 
ſcrve bat to encreale my miſeries; if you have courage | 
toreſcue an unhappy woman from approaching ruin, 


and our deteſted tyrant, you may depend upon my fu- 


ture gratitude.” I bowed to the ground, and ſhe left. 
me, filled with rapture and aſtoniſhment, Night 
brought no reſt, nor could the epſuing morning cala 
the anxieties of my mind, I projected a thouſand 
methods for her delivery ; but each, when {ſtrictly ex- 
amined, appeared impracticable ; in this uncertainty, , 
the evening again arrived, and I placed myſelf on wy 
former ſtation, in hopes of a repeated viſit. After 


{me ſhort expect ation, the bright perfe&tion gain 


appeared I bee d, as before, to the ground; hein 


3 raiung, 
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railing me up, ſhe obſerved, that the time was nat to 
be ſpent in uſeleſs ceremony; ſhe obſerved, that the day 
following was appointed for the celebration of her 
nuptiale, and that ſomething was to be done that very 
night for our mutual deliverance, I cffered, with the 
utmoſt humility, to purſue whatever ſcheme ſhe ſhould 
direct; upon which ſhe propoſed that inſtant to ſcale 
the garden wall, adding, that ſhe had prevailed upon 
a female ſlave, who was now waiting at the TIE 
place, to aſſiſt her with a ladder, 

Purſuant to this information, 1 led her trembling to 
the place appointed ; but, inſtead of the ſlave we ex- 
_ pected to ſee, Moſtadad himſelf was there awaitingour 
arrival; the wretch in whom we confided, it ſeems, 


| had betrayed our defizn to her maſter, and he now 


ſaw the moſt convincing proofs of her information. 

He was juſt going to draw his ſabre, when a princi- 
Ple of avarice repreſſed his fury, and he reſolved, after 

| a ſevere chaſtiſement, to diſpoſe of me to another 

maſter; in the mean time, ordering me to be confined 
in the ſtricteſt manner, and next day ro receive an 
hundred blows on the ſoles of my feet. 

When the morning came, I was led out in order to 
receive the puniſhment, which, from the ſeverity with 
which it is generally inneres upon faves, is worle even 

than death. „„ 

A trumpet was to be the Gpnal ſor the ſolemnization 


of the nuptials of Zelis, and for the inflition of my 


puniſhment. Each ceremony to me equally dreadful, 
was juſt going to begin, when we were informed that 
a large party of Circaſſian Tartars had invaded the 


town, and were laying alli in ruin. Every perſon now 
| thoncht 5 
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thought of ſaving himſelf; 1 inſtantly unlcoſt d d the cords 
with which I was bound, and ſcizing a ſeymetar from 
one of the ſlaves who had not Courage to reſiſt me, 
fle W to the womens apartment where Z.<lis was confi- | 
fned, dreſſed out for the intended nuptials. I bade her 
follow we without delay; and going forward, cut my 
way through evnuchs, who made but a faint reſiſtance. 
The whole city was now a ſcene of conflagration and 
terror; every perſon was willing to ſave himſelf, un- 
mindful of others. In this confulion, ſeizing upon two 
of the fleeteſt courſers in the ſtables of Moſtadad, we 
fled northward towards the kingdom of Circaſſia. As 
there were ſeveral others flying in the ſame manner, 
we paſſed without notice, and in three days arrived at 
Terki, a city that lies in a valley within the boſom of 5 
the frowning mountains of Caucaſus. Roe | Ye | 


Here, free from every apprehenſion of danger, we 
; enjoy all thoſe ſatisfactions which are conſiſtent with 

r virtue: though I find my heart, at intervals, give way 

1 Þ to unuſual paſſions; yet ſuch is my admiration for 
my fair companion, that I loſe even tenderneſs in diſ- 

tant reſpect. Though her perſon demands particular 

o | regard, even among the beauties of Circaſſia, yet is 
th her mind far more lovely. How very different is a 
en woman, who thus has cultivated her underſtanding, 
and been refined into delicacy of ſentiment, from the 

on danghters of the eaſt, whoſe education is only formed 

my to improve the perſon, and make them more tewpting 

ful, ohjects ”w proſtitution ? 3 Adieu 
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From My to Lizn Chi Altargi, EY the way -&. 82 


co. 


| | 
HEN off Ein refreſhed after the Raiden of 
W 5 


our precipitate flight, my curioſity, which had 


been reſtrained by the appearance of immediate gan- 8: 
ger, now began to revive : I longed to know, by what IM 
- diſtreſsful accidents my fair fugitive became a captive, 1 


and could not avoid teſtifying a ſurpriſe, how ſo much © 
beaut y could be involved in the calamities from | whence 9 
ſhe had been ſo lately reſcued. | We 
Talk not of, perſonal char ms, cried ſhe with emo- 1 
tion, ſince to them I owe every misfortune : look round of , 
on the numberleſs be auties of the country where we! wh 
are; and ſee how nature has poured its charms upon 7 
5 every face, and yet by this profuſion heaven would oo 
ſeem to ſhew how little it regards ſuch a bleſling, ſince : 7 0 
the gift is laviſhed upon a nation of proſtitutes, : os 
= perceive you deſire to know my ſtory, and your : = 
curioſity is not fo great as my impatience to gratify it: 5 
1 find a pleaſure in telling ſpaſt misfortunes to any; * 
but when my deliverer is pleaſed with the relation, my 3 
5 pleaſure is prompted by duty. a . oY 
© *® I was born in a country far to the weſt, wher: Sg 
the men are braver, and the women more fair tha. 
thoſe of Circaſſia; where the valour of the hero! ls 
guided by wiſdom, and where delicacy of ſentimer 3 
points the ſhafts of temale beauty. T1 was the on Det; 
| 5 gdaughte 3 
gere 
ba This fiery bears a Ariking ſimilitude to the real hit dS 
ry of Mifs S — d, who accompanied Lady W——e, in k. Gon 


ret!eat near Florence, and which the editor had ſro | 


on mouth. 
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daughter of an officer in the army, the child of hl age, 
and as he uſed fondly to exprels it, the only chain that 
bound him to the world, or made his life pleaſing. 
| His ſtation procured him an acquaintance with men 
ö of greater rank and fortune than himſelf ; and his re- 
1 gard for me induced him to bring me into every fa- 
| mily where he was acquainted: Thus I vas early 
taught all the elegancies aud faſhionable foibles of ſuch 
as the world calls polite, and though without fortune 
| myſeF, was taught to deſpiſe thoſe who lived as if they 
| were poor. 

| My intercourſe with the vrent; and my 2e tation 
of grandeur, procured me many lovers: but want of 


| 4 

: fortune deterred them all from any other views than 
| thoſe of paſſing the preſent moment agreeab!y, or of 

u 


med tating my future ruin. In every company I found 
. hay addreſſed in a warmer ſtrain of paſſion, than 
ctbher ladies who were ſuperior in point of rank and 
b-aury ; and this I imputed to an excels of reſpect, 
; Which in reality proceeded from very different motives. 


Ce 


Among the number of ſuch as paid me their addreſ- 
3 was a gentleman, a friend of my father, rather in 
E decline of life, with nothing remarkable either in 
s perſon or adcreſs to recommend him. His ag e, 
fluch was about forty, his ſortune, which was mode- 
te, and barely ſufficient to ſupport him, tcrved to 
row me off my guard; fo that r 1 gonſide red him as 
e only fincere admirer I had. 
Deſigning lovers in the decking of life are ever moſt 
ngerous. Skilled in all the weakneſſes of the ſex, they 
ze each favourable opportunity, and by having leſs 
Bon than youthful admirers, bave leſs real reſpect, 
and 
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and therefore leſs timidity. This inſidious wretch uſed 
A thouſand arts to ſucceed in his baſe deſigns ; all 


Which I ſaw, but imputed it to different Views, becauſe | 


T thought abſurd to believe the real motives. _ 

As he continued to frequent my father's, the friend. 
ſhip between them became every day greater; and at 
laſt, from the | intimacy with which he was received, 
was taught to look upon bim as 2 guardian and a friend, 


Thougn I never loved, yet I eſteemed him; and this 
was enough to make me wiſh for an union, for which 
| he ſeemed deſirous, but to which he feigned leveral 


delays; while in the mean time, from a falſe report of 


our being married, every other admirer for ſook me. 


I Was at aft, however, awakened from the deluſion, 
17 an account of his being juſt married to another 
yonng lady with a conſiderable fortune. This was no 


great mortification to me, as I had always regari! ed! 
him merely from prudentia motives; but it had a very 
diſferent effect on my father, who, raſh and p. Hon. 
ate by nature, and beſides ſimulated by a miſtaken no 
tion of military honour, upbraided his friend in ſuch : 


terms, that a challenge was ſoon given and accepted. 
It was about midnight, when | was awakened by 
me ſlage from my father, who deſired to ſee me thi 


moment. LIroſe with ſome ſurpriſe, and follo ing i 


meſſenger, attended only by another ſervant, carne tt 


a field not far from the houle, where I found him, t N 
aſſertor of my honour, my only friend and fiipporte 


the tutor and companion of my youth, lying on 0 
fide covered over with blood, and juſt expiring. \ 


tears ſtreamed down my cheeks, nor ſigh eſcaped ir 


my breaſt at an object of ſuch terror. I ſat down 3 
| ppi 
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ſupporting his aged head in my lap, gazed upon 


the ghaſtly viſage with an agony more poignant 


even than deſpairing madneſs, The ſervants were 
gone tor more aflifiance, In this gloomy tillnefs of 


the night, no ſounds were heard but his agonizing re- 


ſpirations ; no obje& was preſented but his wounds, 
wh.ch {till continued to ſtream. With filent anguiſh 1 

hung over his dear face, and with my hands ſtrove to 
ſtop the blood as it flowed trom his wounds. He ſeem- 
ed at firſt inſenſi le, but at lait turning his dying eyes 
upon me, My dear, dear child, (cried he,) dear, tho? | 
you have forgotten your own honour and ſtained mine, 


I will yet forgive you; by abandoumg virtue, you have 


undone me and yourlelt, yet take my torgivenets with 
the lame compallion I with heaven may pity me.“ He 
expired. All my iucceecing happiness fled with kim. 
Reflecting that 1 was the caule ot his death whom only 
I loved upon earth; acculed of betraying the honuur | 
of his family with bis lateſt breath; conſcious of my 
own innocence, yet without even a poluvility | of vin- 


dicating it; without fortune or friends to relieve or 


pity me, abandoned to infamy and the wide cenſuring 
World, I called out upon the dead body that lay ſtretch- 
ed before me; and in the agony of my heart, aſked why | 


he could have left we thus? Why, wy dear, my only 
Pappa, why could you ruin me thus ard your felt for e- 


ver! O pity, and return, lince there is none but jou | 


to comfort me ! | 
I ſoon found that 1 had bent cauſe for ſorrow; that 


I was to expect no compaſſion from my own ſex, nor 
aſſiſtance from the other; and that reputation was 


much more uſeful in our commerce with mankind, 
_ than 
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than really to de ſer ve it. Where. ever I came, J per. 
. ceived my ſelf received either with contempt or deteſta. 
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tion; or whenever I was civilly treated, it was from 
the moſt baſe and ungenerous motives, 
| Thus driven from the ſociety of the virtuous, I was 
1 A⁊t laſt, in order to diſpel the anxteties of inſupportable 
ſolitude, obliged to take up with the company of thoſe 
whoſe characters were blaſted like my own; but wuo 
perhaps deſerved their infamy. Among this number 
1 Was a lady of the firſt diſtinction, whoſe character the 
5 public thought proper to brand even with greater in- 
famy than mine. A ſimilitude of diſtreſs ſcon united 
us; I knew that general reproach had made her mi- 
ſerable; and 1 had learned to regard miſery as an ex- 
cule for guilt, Though this lady had not virtue enough 


live in Italy, where our charactres and misfortunes 
would be unknown. With this 1 eagerly complied ; 


* to avoid reproach, yet ſhe had too much delicate ſenſi · 
bility not to feel it. She therefore propoſed our lea- 
ving the country where we were born, and going to 
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and we ſoon found ourſelves in one of the moſt charm- 
| | ing retreats in the molt beautiful Province of that en- 


chanting country, 


to ſatisfy in a more open manner. A aearer acquaint- 

| ance ſoon ſhowed me the vicious part of her character; 
her mind as well as her body ſeemed formed only for 
| plealure; e; 


Had my companion choſen ine as a retreat for in- 5 

2 jored virtue, an harbour wher@we might look with! 
tranquillity on the diſtant angry world, 1 ſhould have 
been happy; but very differen* was her deſign ; ſhe 
had pitched upon this ſituation only to enjoy thoſe plea- : 
ſures in private, which ſhe had not ſuſhcient eſfrontery 


r 
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pleaſure ; - the was. ſentimental only as it ſeryed to pro- 


| trac the immediate enjoy ment. Formed for ſociety 
alone, ſhe ſpoke infinitely better than ſhe wrote, and 


wrote infinitely better than ſhe lived. A per ſon de- 


voted to pleature often leads the moſt miſerable liſe 
| imaginable; tuch was her caſe ; fhe conſidered the na- 


tural moments of languor as inſupportable, paſſe d all f 


ner hours between rapture and anxiety; 
extreme of agony or of bliſs, She felt a pain as fin- 
cere for want of appetite, as the ſtarving wretch who 
wants a meal, in thoſe inter vals ſhe uſually kept her 
bed, and roſe only when in expeCtation of ſome new 


enjoyment, 'The luxuriant air of the country, the 


romantic ſituation of her palace, and the genius of a 
people whoſe ouly happineſs lies in teniual refinement, 
all contributed to banith the remembrance of her na» 
tive country. 


But tho? ſuch a life gave ber pleaſore, it bod; a very 


different effect upon me; I grew every day more pen- 
five, and my melancholy was regarded as an infult up- 
on her good humour: 1 now perceived mylelf entirely 
unfit tor all ſociety ; diſcarded from the good, and 


deteſting the infamous, I ſeemed in a ſtate of war with 
every rank of people; that virtue which ſhould have 
been my protection in the world, was here my crime: 


in ſhort, deteſting life, I was determined to become a 
reclule, to leave a world where I ſound ro pleaſure 


that could allure me to ſtay. Thus determined, I am 
embarked in order to go by ſea to Rome, where I in- 


tend to take the veil; but even in ſo ſhort a paſſage 


my hard fortune ſtill attended me; our ſkip was taken 


by a qt corlair ; the whole crew, and l among 


ever in an 


the 
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the number, being made lives. It carries too muck 

be air of romance, to inform you of my diſlreſſes or 
obſtinacy in this miſerable ſtate; it is enouyh to ob- j 
. Ferve, that I have been bought by ſeveral maſters; each 
of whom perceiving my reluctauce, rather than vſe 
violence, ſold me, to anothe a till it was my happiness 

to be at laſt reſcued by you? 5 | 

Thus ended her relation, which 1 have abridged; 

but as ſoon as we are arrived at Moſcow, for which | 
we intend to ſet out ſhortly, you ſhall be mformed of 
all more particularly. in the mean time, the greateſt 
addition to my happinels will de to hear of For 8.5 


Adieu. | 
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T HE news of your fr: edom lifts the | ad of farmar 
| anxiety from my mind I can now think of my 1 
"fon without regret, applaud his reſignation under ca- 
la ity, anc his conduct in extricating himſelf from it. 
© You are now free, juſt let looie from.the bondage of 

an hard maſter :' This is the criſis of your fote; ard as 
you. now manage fortune, ſucceeding life will be mark- 
ed. with happineſs or miſcry 3 aſew years perſeverance ; 
| In prudence, which at your age is but another name 5 
. For virtue, will enſure comſort, pleaſure, tranquillity, 
| eſteem ; too eager an enjoyment of every good that 
Now: off: rs will reverſe the medal, and preſent you o, 

verty, anXietys remorſe, and conte mpt. "i 
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As it has been obſerved, that none are better q ali 
fed to give others advice, than thoſe who have taken 


the leaſt of it themſelves; ſo in this reſpect I find nys | 
ſelt perfectly authoriſed to offer mine, even though I. 


mould wave my paternal authority upon this occaſion, 
The moſt ulual way among young meu who have 


no reſolution of their own, is firſt to aſk one friend's 
advice, and follow it for ſome time; then to aſ ad- 
vice of another, and turn to that; ſo of a third, till 


unſteady, always changing. However, be aflured that 
every change of this nature is for tut worie ; people 


may tell you of your being unfit for ſome peculiar 
| occupatioas in lite: but heed them not; whatever 
employment you follow with perieveraice and affi- 


daity will be found fit for you; it will be your ſupport 
in youth, and comfort in age. In learning the uteful 


part of every proteſlion, very. moderate abilities wi l 
ſuffice; even if the mind be a little balanced with ſtu- 


picity, it may in this caſe be uleful. Great abilities 


ha ve always been leſs ſerviceable io the poſſæſſors that 
moderate ones. Lite has been compared to à race, 
but the alluſion {till improves, by obſerving, that the 


molt ift are ever the leaſt managable. 


To know one profsſſion only is enough for one man; 


2nd this (whatever the protcliurs may tell you wp the 
contrary) is ſoon learned. Be contented, thereto; 
with one good employment; tor if you underltaud 


two at a time, people wiil vive you bulinels in nci- 
mer. | 


A conjurer and a taylor once happened to converſe 
together, Alas“ crics the taylor, what an un appy 
Poor creature am |; if people ſhould ever take n in 

| 2 2 their 
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| their heads to bow without cloth I am undone; 1 
have no other trade to have recourſe to. Indeed, 


friend, I pity you ſincerely, replies the conjurer ; but, 


thank heaven, things are not quite ſo bad with me; 
ſor if one trick ſhould fail, 1 have an hundred tricks 


more for them yet. However, if at any time you are 


reduced to beggary, apply to me, and will relieve 
you. A famine overſpread the land; the taylor made 


a a ſhift to live, becanſe his cuſtomers could not be with. 
out cloaths; but the poor conjurer, with all his hundred 


tricks, could find none that had money to throw away; 


it was in vain that he promiſed to eat fire, or to vo- 


mit pins; no ſingle creature would relieve him, till 
at laſt he was oblged to beg ſrom the very tailor whoſe | 


calling he had formerly deſpiſed. 


There are no obſtructions more fatal to > for tune EVR | 


pride and reſentment, If you mult relent injuries at 


all, at leaſt ſuppreſs your indignation until you become 


rich, and then ſhew away : the reſentment of a poor 
man is like the efforts of a harmleſs inſet to ſting ; it 
may get him cruſhed, but cannot defend him. Who 


values that anger which is conſumed only in empty f 


menaces? 


Once upon a time, a . fed its young ; by a pond 


Gde ; ;. and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, is always ex- 
tremely proud, and exceſſive punètillious. If any other 
animal, without the leaſt deſign to offend, happened 


to paſ that way, the gooſe was immediately at him. 


The pond, ſhe ſaid, was her's, aud ſhe would maintain 
a a right init, and ſupport her honour, while ſhe had a 


| bill to hiſs, or a wing to flutter. In this manner ſhe 


drove away ducks, pigs, and chickensz nay, even the 
inſidi- 
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tiff, however, happened to pats by, aud thuuyht it no | 
harm if he ſtould lap a little ef the water, as he was 


thirfty. The guardian goole flew at lim like a fury, 


pecked at him with her beak, aud ſlapped him with 
her ſeathers. The dog grew angry, had ty enty times 


a good miud to give ber a fl ſnap; but luppreſling Ils 


indignation, becaute hits Master was nigh, * A'pox take 
* thee, (cries he) for a fol, jure thole who lave wei- 


ther ſtrength nor weapons t ſiglit at leaſl ſnould be ci— 


vil; that fluttering and tſling Cf thine may ove Gay 
get thine nead ſnapt off, but it can neither injure thy 
enemies, or ever protect hee.“ So ſaving, he Went 
ſor ward to the pond, quenched his: chirit in pie of E 


the goole, and followed his maſter, 


Auotlier obſtruction to the fortune of youth i is, that 
While they are willing to take oflznce from none, they 
. are allo <qualiy deſirous of giving none offence, From 
huence they endeavour to pleate all co with cvery 
requeſt, atteinpt to ſuit themſelves to every company; 

have no will of their own, but like Wax, catch every 4 


contiguous impreſſion. By thus attempling to give 


| unwertal tatistaction, they at laſt fd tnemielves mer- 


ably dilappointed ; io bring the generality of adu.irers 
on our (ide, it is ſutlicient to attempt pleatiga very few, 


A painter ot eminence was once retolved to finifh 2 
piece which would ple ale the whole World. V hen, 


therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which nis ut- 
moſt {kill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in the pu blic 


market place, with directions at the bottom for every. 
ſpectator to mark with a bruſh, which lay by, cvery 


Limb and feature which ſeemed erreneous. The pe c- 
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tators came, and in general applauded; but each will. 
ing to ſhew his talent at criticiſm, marked whatever 
he thought proper. At evening, when the painter 
came, he was mortified to find the whole picture one 
univerſal blot ; not a ſingle ſtroke that was not ſtigma- 
rized with marks of dilapprobation : not ſatisfied with | 
this trial, the next day he was reſolved to try them in- 
a different manner; and expoſing his picture as before, 
deſired that every ſpeRator would mark thole beauties 
| he approved or admired. The people complied ; and 
| the artiſt returning, found his picture replete with the 
marks of beauty; every ſtroke that had been yetler- 
day condemned, now received the character of appro- 
bation. Well, (cries the painter), I now find, that 
the beſt way 10 pleaſe one half of the world is not to 
wind what the other half ſays; ſince what are faults 
in the eyes of theſe ſhall be vx ul thole o regarded as an. 
ties.“ Adieu. e 
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From the fame. 


A C bande ſuch as you have repreſented that of 
your fair companion, which continues virtuous, 
though loaded with infamy, is truly great. Many res 
gard virtue, becaule it is attended with applauſe ; your 
favourite only for the internal pleaſure it confers, I 
have often wiſhed that ladies like her were propoſed 


zs models for female imitation, and not ſuch as have 


Þ acquired fame by qualities bew! to the natural 
: foſtneſs of the ſex.” 
Women 
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Women famed for their valour, their ſkill in politics, 
or their learning, leave the duries of their own ſex, in 


order to invade the privileges of ours. I can no mure 


| pardon a fair one for endeavuuring to wield the club 


of Hercules, than I could him fot atrempting to rw = 
ber diſtaff. 


The modeſt virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful 
matron, are much more ſerviceable in life, than peiti- 


coated piilolophers, bluſtering heroines, or virago 

queens. She who makes her huſband and her children 

| happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and trains up 

the other to virtue, is a much greater character than 

Jadies deſcribed in romance, whoie whole occupation 

is to murder mankind with ſhafts irom their quiver or 
their eyes, | 


Women, it has been obſerved, are not men 


formed for great cares themſelves, but to ſoften ours. 
* Their tenderneſs is the proper reward for the dangers 
we undergo for their preſer vation; and the eale and 


chearſulneſs of their converſation, our deſirable retreat 
from the fatigues of intenſe application. They are 
confined within the narrow limits of domeſ'ic aſſidui- 
ty; and when they ſtray beyond them, they move be- 


Jond their ſphere, and conſequently without grace. 5 


Fame, therefore, has been very unjuſtly diſpenſed 
among the ſemale ſex. Thoſe who leaſt deſerved to 
ve remembered, meet our admiration and applanſe ; 


While many, who have been an honour to humanity, are 
paſſed over in ſilence. 


Perhaps no age has produced a 
ſtronger inſtance of miſplaced fame than the preſent; 


the Semir amis and the Thale ſtris of antiquity are talk- | ” 


cd 


* 
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ed of, while a modern character, infoirely greater 


than either, is unnoticed and unknown. 


Catharina Alexowna *, born near Derpat, a little 
city in Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance than 
the virtues and frugality of ber parents. Her fathcr 
being dead, ſhe lived with her aged mother in their 
cottage covered wich ſtraw; and beth, though very. 
poor were very contented, Here, retired from the 
gaze of the world, by the labour of her hands, the 
ſupported her parent, who was now incapable of lu p- 
Pporting herſeif. While Catnarina ſpun, ihe old Wo- 
man would fit by, and read ſome bock of devotion. 
Thus, When the fatigues ot the day were over, both 
would fit down contentedly by their fire fide, and en- 
joy the frugal meal with vacant feſlivity. 
Though her face and perion were models of per- 
1 feQion; yet her whole attention ſeemed beſtowed upon 
5 her mind; her mother tauglu her to read, and an old 

Luheran miniſter inſtructed her in the maxims and 
duties of religion. Nature had furniſhed her not only 


with a ready but a ſolid turn of thought, not only with 
a ſtrong but a right underſtanding. Such truly female 


accompliſhments procured her leveral ſolicitations of 


marriage from the pcaiants of the country ; but their 
offers were reſuſed: for ſhe loved her mother too ten- 
derly to think of a ſeparation. . . 
Catharina was fiftcen when her mother died; the 
now therefore left her cottage, and went to live with 
the Lutheran miviſter, by whom ſhe had been inſtruc- 
ted ſrom her childhood. In his houſe ſhe reſided in 
quality of . to his children; at- once reconci- 
5 ling 
„This account ſeems taken from the manuſcript memoir: 
of II. Spilman, E145 
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kog in ber charadter unerring prudence with i furpri- 
{ing vivacity, | : 

The old man, who regarded her as one of his own. 
children, had her inſtructed in dancing and muſic by 
the maſters who attended the reſt of his tamily. Thus 
ſhe continued to improve till he died; by which acci- 
dent, ſhe was once more reduced to priſtine poverty. 

The country of Livonia was at this time walted by 
war, and lay in a moſt miferable' ſtate of deſolation. 
Thoſe calamities are ever moſt heavy upon the poor; 
wherefore Catharina, though poſleſied of ſo many ac- 
compliſhments, experienced all the miſeries of hopeleſs 
indigence. Proviſions becoming every day more ſcarce, 
and her private ſtock being entirely exhauſted, ſhe res 
folved at — to travel to —— a wo of gr eat- 
er plenty. | 

Wich her ſcanty wardrope packed up in a e 

me fer out on her journey on foot: ſhe was to walk | 

through a region miſerable by nature, but rendered 

* | fill more hideous by the Swedes and Ruſſians, who, 


1 as each happened to become maſters, plundered it at 

2 | diſcretion; but hunger had taught her to dclp. 6 the 

£f I daogers and fatigues of the way. 

r © One evening upon lier journey, as ſhe had entered . 

„n cottage by the way-ſide, to take up her lodgiug for 
the night, ſhe was inſulted by two Swediſh loldiers, 

E who inſiſted upon qualitying her, as they termed it 

hto follow the camp. They might probably have carri- 

c- © ed their inſults into violence, had not a ſubaltern of- 

in | ticer, accidentally paſſing by, come in to her aſſiſtance: 

ci- upon his appearing, the foldiers immediately defiſted ; 

ng but her thankfulnefs u Was hardly greater than her ur- 

irs . | | | priſe, | on 
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EY when he inſtantly recollected in her deliverery 


the ſon of the Lutheran miniſter, her former ijuſtruce 


tor, benefactor, and friend. 


This was an happy interview for Catharins' the 


Kttle ſtock of money ſhe bad brought from nome was 
by this time quite exhauſted ; her cloaths were gone, 


piece by piece, in order to fatisfy thuſe who had enter- 
tained her in their houſes; her generous countr) man, 
therefore, parted with what he could ſpare, to buy her 


_ cloaths, furniſhed her with an horſe, and gave her let- 


ters of recommendation to Mr Gluck, a faithful friend 
of his father's, and ſuperintendant at Marienburgh. 
Our beautiful Nranger had only to appear to be 


| o * o . ; . . 
well received; ſhe was immediately admitted into the 
foperiatendant's family, as governeſs to his two 
daughters; and though yet but ſeventeen, ſhewed her- 


ſelf capable of inſtructing her ſex. not only in virtue, 


but politeneſs. Such was her good ſenſe and beauty, 
that her maſter himſelf in a ſhort time offered her bis 


hand, which to his great ſurpriſe ſhe thought proper 
to refuſe. AQuated by a principle of gratitude, the 


was reſolved to marry her deliverer only, even though 


he had loſt an arm, and was otherwile disfigured by 
wounds in the ſervice. _ 
In order, theretore, to prevent further (olleirations 


| from others, as ſoon as the officer came to town upon 


duty, ſhe offered him her perlon; which he accepted 
with trantport, and their nuptials were ſolemnized as 


175 uſual, But all the lines of her fortune were to be 


firiking ; the very day on which they were married, 


Aa? 
SOT 


the Ruſſians laid ſiege to Matienburph ; the unhappy : 
ſoldier had now no time to enjoy the well earned ple. 
| | two] 
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cures of matrimony; he was called off before conſum- 
mation to an attack, from which be Was never atter | 


ſeen to return. 8 


In the mean time, the ſiege went on with fury, Ag» 


gravated on one ſide by obſtinacy, on the other by re- 
venge. This war beiween the two northern powers 
at that time was truly barberous; the innocent pe a- 
ſant, and the harmlels virgin, often ſhared the fate of 
the ſoldier in arms. Mirienbarah was taken by al- 
ſault; and lu h was the 3 of 15. Ailants, that vet 


only the g gar: ion bui 5}. oft allen inhabitants, men, 


women, and chile ren, were put to ie ſword at length, 
when the carrvaye was j1 0: ell over, Catharina 
was for: d in an oven. Es | 

She had bee: hitherto puor but ſtill was free : the 
was now to contorm to her ar. fare, and Jt arc what 
it was to be a ſlave: in this lituation, however, ihe 
behaved wich p.ety and humic: „and though mistur- 
tunes had abated her Vavacity. yet fie was cheartul, 
The fame of her merit and re ſiguation reached ev: n 


Prince Mer zik off, the Ruſſian general; he delited wo 
Tee her, was ſtruck with her beauty, bought her rom 


the loldier her maiter, and placed her- under the di» 


rection of vis own lifter. Here {lie was treated with. 
all the reſpect which her merit deterved, while her 


beauty eyery day improved with her .ood fortune, 
.She.had.not been long in this ſitnation, when Peter 
the Great paying th: Prince a viſit. Catharina hap- 


pened to come in with tome dry truits, which.ſhe ſer. 


ved round with peculiar modeſty. The mighty mon» 
arch ſaw, and was ſtruck ++ ith her heaity He return- 
ed the next day, called for the beautiful ſlave, aſked her 

n | ſeveral 
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ſeveral queſtions, and found her underſtanding even 
more perfect than her perſon. | 
| He had been forced when young to marry from 
motives of intereſt; he was now reſolved to marry pur- 
ſuant to his own inclinations. He immediately inqui- 
red the hiſtory of the tair Livonian, who was not yet 
eighteen, He traced her through the vale of obſcuri- 
ty, thro” all the viciffitudes of her fortune, and found 
her truly great in them all. The meanneſs of ber birth 
was no obſtruction to his deſign; their nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized in private; the Prince aſſuring bis courtiers, 


that virtue alone was the propereſt ladder to a throne. 
We now fee Catharina, from the low mud- walled 
cottage, Empreſs of the greateſt kingdom upon earth. 
The poor ſolitary wanderer is now ſurrounded by 
_ thouſands, who find happineſs i in her ſmile. She who 
formerly wanted a meal, is now capable of diffuſing 
plenty upon whole nations. To her tortune ſhe owed 
a part of this pre-eminence, but to her virtues more, 
She ever after retained thoſe great qualities which 
firſt placed her on a throne ; and while the extraor- 
dinary Prince, her huſband, laboured for the reforma- 
tion of his male ſubjects, ſhe ſtudied, in her turn, the 
improvement of her own ſex. dhe altered their dreſs, 
introduced mixed aſſemblies, inſtituted an order of fe- 
male knighthood; and at length, when ſhe had greatly ; 
filled all the ſtations of Emprels, friend, wife, and mo- 


j | ny; YE died Without beret, a by a! . 
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